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PYTHIA'S PUPILS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Dora, go into the kitchen, and make the tea as soon 
as the water boils," said Mrs. Steinmann, hastily un- 
tying her kitchen apron. "I have sent Bertha for 
some more bread, and Mrs. Werner is in the drawing- 
room. Papa is in a hurry for his tea, because he is go- 
ing to the club." 

As she spoke she quickly smoothed down her hair, 
pulled her collar straight, and disappeared without 
waiting for a reply from her daughter. 

Dora rose obediently, put down her embroidery, on 
which she might so well have employed the few last 
rays of the setting sun — it was a modern piece of 
work, and the undecided reds, blues and greens, w r ere 
so hard to distinguish by lamp-light — and with a 
slight sigh, she went into the kitchen. 

Here it was almost dark. The close little court on 
which the kilchen looked out admitted but little of 
the sunlight which would long light up the front rooms, 
and for a moment she could not see anything. Gradu- 
ally her eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, and 
she could distinguish the waiter, on which her father's 
cup was already placed, with a little roll beside it. 

Ah, her father was lucky— he always had the best of 
1 
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everything. Dora woujd haye liked French rolls too, 
with sardines or ham, in^ch better than the brown 
bread with the little bit of iqeat with it, which fell to 
her lot, but there was no cliance of the children ever 
having sardines — they were much too dear, her mother 
said. Well, of course he was her father, and though 
Dora was very fond of her father, and thought him 
the best and the wisest man in the whole world, yet 
she was a little bit afraid of him, notwithstanding she 
was almost sixteen years old, and he had never said a 
harsh word to her. But her father had such calm, 
clear eyes, with which he looked at one as if he could 
see into the very depths of one's soul, and that was 
very uncomfortable if everything was not just as it 
ought to be. And to tell the whole truth, even when 
a girl had left school with an excellent record, and 
considered herself quite grown up, as a tall slender 
girl had aright to do, yet it might happen that things 
would occasionally go wrong, and she would not care 
to meet her father's eyes. For instance, she might 
have a difference of opinion with her mother, she might 
want to put on her best dress when her mother 
thought her second best quite good enough, and then 
a little dispute might arise, of course only a very lit- 
tle one, for Dora was much too well-bred ever to be 
rude to her mother. But a few tears would come, and 
if the stupid red marks should remain, and her father 
should see them — that would be so disagreeable. 
Probably he would do nothing worse than laugh at 
her, but that would be disagreeable. Dora went 
quickly to the faucet, wet a corner of her handkerchief, 
and held it to her eyes. She had been to the theatre 
a few days before, and she had seen the heroine of the 
play cool her eyes in this way. She had made a note 
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of it at the time— one must get some good out of every- 
thing 1 , her father always said. 

But she was to make the tea when the water boiled. 
Yes, but how on earth was she to know whether the 
water was boiling or not? She blushed crimson in 
her dark kitchen at her own ignorance, but she really 
did not know. To tell the truth, Dora had no great 
love for household work. Even when she was a little 
child she would much rather slip past the kitchen door 
than open it and go in. Bertha, the cross old cook, 
seldom encouraged her visits. She had enough to do 
to manage the boys, who played her all manner of 
tricks, and she was glad enough that Dora did not 
range herself on the side of her tormentors. But, to be 
sure, Jack and Victor knew when water was boiling, 
and she didn't. 

There stood the brightly scoured copper kettle, be- 
side it the dainty little tea-pot, in which the necessary 
quantity of tea was already placed, the kettle hummed 
and sang — did that mean that it was boiling ? Dora 
took off the cover, there was no doubt that the water 
was singing — it must be boiling. Dora lifted the heavy 
kettle with a great effort and filled the tea-pot, put it 
on the waiter and carried it into her father's room. 

Her father was sitting by the window, reading. He 
did not look up as his daughter came in, but said, 

"Put the tray down on the table, Bertha. Mrs. 
Steinmann has callers, hasn't she ? " 

"Yes, papa; Mrs. Werner is in the drawing-room," 
said Dora, avoiding her father's glance, on account of 
her suspicious-looking eyes. 

Her father looked up in surprise. "Ah, it is you, 
child; come here, I have not seen you the whole after- 
noon. Have you been out ? " 
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"No, papa; I have been embroidering." 

"Embroidering! It is all very well for you to be 
industrious, but you know I do not like it when you sit 
so long at that fine work. You have good sharp eyes, 
and you must take care not to spoil them. Come here, 
let me look at your eyes — there, there, do you see, 
they are quite red." Her father shook his head disap- 
provingly. 

"Oh, papa, it is not from embroidery," confessed 
Dora, hesitating. 

She would gladly have let her father attribute it to 
the embroidery, but under the spell, of his eyes the 
truth must out, though ever so reluctantly; there was 
no help for it. 

"Not from the embroidery — then you must have 
been crying." 

"Yes, papa, I have been crying." 

Of course she knew beforehand her father would 
laugh. He did not think her tears even worth scolding 
about. Dora was sensitive, and did not like reproof 
but it was a thousand times better to be scolded than 
to be laughed at. She would have given anything to 
be able to run away, but she dared not, and so she had 
to stand still with drooping head, and endure her 
father's good-natured laughter. Oh, it was hard! 

" Well, what was the matter ? " he at length con- 
tinued, "Has Jack been teasing you again, or has 
Victor been rude ? " 

"No, papa; it was about the party to-morrow at the 
Werners." 

" Did you cry about that ?" asked her father in sur- 
prise. " I thought the invitation had been accepted." 

" Yes, papa." Dora was twisting her apron -string 
in her confusion. 
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" But I wanted to put on my new dress and mamma 
said it was nonsense, because we were only a few young 
girls, and — and — " 

"And so my young lady daughter got vexed and 
shed a few really childish tears/' interrupted her father 
more sternly. " I hope your mother did not see it ? " 

" Yes, papa, she did/' 

"I am sorry for that — it hurts her; and you know 
very well that I am very careful to spare her all un- 
necessary agitation. Well, well/' he added more gen- 
tly, as his daughter's eyes began again to fill with 
tears, "it is not so very dreadful; you need not begin 
to cry again. You will be sensible to-morrow, and 
will put on the dress that mamma tells you to, and 
that is all there is about it. Now I must go to my 
club. If any one should come for me send Bertha there ; 
I shall be back at ten." 

So saying he kissed his daughter, and Dora escaped, 
glad to be let off from any further examination. 

" Jubifallerah, jubifallerah, jubifalle, falle, fallerah ! " 
sounded up from the staircase, and in a moment the 
door was flung open, and a youth came in with a stu- 
dent's cap set jauntily on his dark curly hair. The 
slight moustache which was supposed to adorn the 
upper lip, unfortunately remained invisible in the twi- 
light. 

" Oh, Jack, have you got back ? " cried Dora in joy- 
ful surprise. "And this is papa's club night." 

" When the governor would not notice that his dear 
■ filius came home late, later, latest, you mean ? " was 
his laughing reply. "Oh sister-kin mine, you are 
right, awfully right. But this is my last Wednesday; 
on Monday the misery begins again, and then no 
mother or father will be shocked when their unprinci- 
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pled son puts his key into the key -hole after midnight. 
So I will sacrifice this last Wednesday to you, the old 
maid of the family. Besides, that stick of a Christo- 
pher was nowhere to be found," he added, in a less sol- 
emn tone. 

"Oh, Jack, don't speak so loud; the queen-mother is 
in there," whispered Dora to her brother, hanging on 
his arm. " If she hears that Christopher is off again, 
the poor fellow will catch it." 

" Why didn't you tell me that before, you little mon- 
ster ? " scolded her brother in a lower tone. " Then let 
us have the hall lamp lighted so she may at least get 
out of the house in a good humor. For do you know, 
nothing makes a person so cross as to bark his shins 
in the dark. Bertha !" he called into the kitchen, 
where the cook was busy — " Bertha, you old night-owl, 
do you think other people are as blind old huhus as 
you, and are in their native element in the dark ? Will 
you light the hall lamp at once, and your smoky old 
kitchen lamp into the bargain, so a good Christian 
can at least see the confounded foot-traps in this house. 
If you don't do it this instant, then I'll — " 

"Well, what will happen then, Mr. Jack?" said the 
usually grim voice of the cook, with wonderful mild- 
ness. 

"As true as I am studiosus juris et cameralium, I'll 
— I'll do it myself! " he cried solemnly. 

"Well, you needn't trouble yourself." And with 
two lighted lamps in her hand, the injured cook came 
into the hall, fastened one on the wall and held the 
other with a reproachful air before the eyes of the 
young scoffer. 

"Smoky!" cried the offended cook, the starched 
bows on her cap shaking angrily over her head; 
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" smoky, I think you said, Mr. Jack ! Just look at it a 
bit close — ain't it clean, ain't it bright? oh, it is hard 
when a body scrapes and cleans day and night, and 
then has the like of that said of her." 

"Oh, I say, Bertha, the less said about the night the 
better. You would sleep your good nine hours every 
night if everything split. If any one has a right to 
talk of night work, I am that person/' 

The opening of the drawing-room door interrupted 
the flow of the student's eloquence, and impelled the 
brother and sister to beat a hasty retreat into the 
kitchen, where they stood motionless and holding their 
breath, awaiting the visitor's departure. 

" Well, children, where are you ? " cried their mother, 
when she had parted with her guest. " You were loud 
enough a minute ago, and now all at once you are as 
quiet as if the earth had swallowed you up. Ah, here 
in the kitchen; you might have sent a lamp in to us, 
Dora, and your brother is still at work in the dark. 
But you children never think of any thing. It is lucky 
that the hall lamp was lighted. Did your father get 
his tea ?" 

"Yes, mamma," replied Dora, while Jack, behind his 
mother's back, beat his breast proudly and whispered, 
" That was my thought, the hall lamp." 

"And now come in, children, it will soon be tea-time," 
continued the mother. " It was good of you to come 
back to-day, Jack, my dear boy. You shall have 
something you like for supper; you may fry a few eggs, 
Bertha. Here is the key, get what you need; I must 
go and see about Victor, or he will certainly spoil his 
eyes. I am glad your father got his tea. I have been on 
thorns all the time. The water is boiling beautifully." 

Ah yes! it was boiling indeed, but quite differently 
from what it had done when Dora had made the tea. 
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CHAPTER IL 

" Have you got a new kind of tea, my love ? " asked 
Doctor Steinmann the next morning, as the two par- 
ents were drinking their morning coffee with their 
daughter. Victor, who had a long way to go to school, 
breakfasted at an earlier hour, and Jack, the student, 
counted a long morning nap one x>f the chief pleasures 
of the vacation, which he would not readily give up. 

" No," replied Mrs. Steinmann, " not that I know of. 
We have had the same kind of Souchong tea for years, 
and there has not even been a new package opened 
lately." 

"Then I can't understand what was the matter with 
the tea yesterday," returned the doctor, shaking his 
head. 

" Nor I either," said his wife, a little irritated, for 
she had her weak points, and she was never pleased 
when fault was found with the cooking. " I put the 
tea into the tea-pot myself, and Dora poured in the 
boiling water. Nothing could have happened to it, for 
Bertha was not at home." 

" The water was not boiling," said Dr. Steinmann, 
carelessly. "Now I understand the peculiarly insipid 
taste; I did not think of it at first." 

"The water not boiling!" repeated Mrs. Steinmann, 
as it she could not believe her ears. " But that is quite 
impossible. Dora you told me — " 

Dora had grown uneasy as soon as this conversation 
began, fcut now she turned crimson and looked down. 
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" Yes, minima — yes, papa," she begun tremulously. 
" I — I realty am not sure that the water was boiling." 

" It was not boiling, you may be assured of that," 
said her father quietly. 

" But, Dora, you must know whether water is boiling 
or not," said her mother, with some irritation. 

Dora was nearly ready to cry. "I really don't know," 
she declared. " The kettle sang so and it was very 
hot, and so I thought it was boiling. Oh, I am very 
sorry, papa, if I spoiled your tea, but I really did not 
know what boiling water looked like." 

Her mother gazed at her quite speechless, as if she 
could not believe her ears, but her father said, smiling": 

" Come here, child, we must get to the bottom of 
this. In the first place don't distress yourself about 
my tea yesterday. The best of cooks make mistakes 
sometimes, as mamma and Bertha know, and it is of 
no consequence whether the tea was good or bad for 
once. But now tell me — can't you really tell boiling 
water from water that is not boiling ?" 

" I think I do know now, papa," confessed Dora, some- 
what shamefacedly. " When it leaps up and hisses and 
bubbles, it is boiling, isn't it ? " 

" Was it like that when you made the tea ? " 

" No, papa, it was quite quiet. It wasn't like that 
till afterward." 

" Well, then, you have learned that much already. 
What else do you know about cooking ? Can you make 
an omelette ?" 

Dora shook her head. 

* Can you scramble eggs ? " 

Again she was obliged to shake her head. 

" Can you boil potatoes ? " 

Ah, no, she could not even do that. 
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" Well, now, go and wake Jack. It is half -past eight, 
and the boy need not sleep away half his vacation. 
And then bring me my note-book and my little instru- 
ment case — you can bring me a clean handkerchief 
too," he called after her as she hurried away. 

When his daughter was gone, he laughed so heartily 
that his wife, who really felt vexed, could not help 
laughing too. 

" She will have a good hunt for my instrument case, 
for I mislaid it yesterday," he said at length. " I never 
heard anything so comical. A girl sixteen years old, 
almost as tall as I am, and she knows less about cook- 
ing than our saucy boys. Really, Helen, we may feel 
proud of the result of our method of education." 

"I must confess, Ulric, that I am utterly amazed," 
replied his wife. " Of course I knew that she was no 
cook, but I never dreamed that she had not the least 
idea of anything. Of course it is my fault," she added, 
rather reluctantly. 

"Yours, mine, Bertha's, her own fault, but that is 
not the point," added the doctor, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. "It is enough that we have not 'bothered our- 
selves about it before, and so we have no right to laugh 
at Dora. That is why I sent her away, for I could not 
help laughing. Now the question is what had we bet- 
ter do ? She must make up for lost time as fast as 
possible. Will you let her learn here in the kitchen 
under Bertha's charge ? " 

" It would be the simplest thing and the most natu- 
ral, of course," replied his wife, after some hesitation. 
" But I don't know how it would work. If it were only 
Jack who had to learn, he would easily manage Bertha 
and she him. But Dora! — Bertha is, as you know, an 
excellent person, but amiability is not exactly her 
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strong point; she would be continually grumbling and 
scolding, and would take away all the child's pleasure. 
She hardly allows me to have anything to say in the 
kitchen." 

"Yes, you are right there. If anything is to come 
of it, it must be made pleasant to her, Lertha is cer- 
tainly r ot the proper person to put over her. I wonder 
if there is such a thing as a cooking-school in our good 
city." 

Husband and wife looked thoughtfully at one an- 
other. "Mrs. Werner was here last evening," said 
Mrs. Steinmann at length. "Of course she had all 
manner of complaints to make of her children — " 

" That woman interferes a great deal too much with 
her children," interposed the doctor. "She makes 
Christopher quite surly and morose." 

"Yesterday she was complaining more of Lotta. 
She could not get her into the kitchen, and she could 
not tell beef from veal, either raw or cooked. She 
would be glad too to find a sort of cooking-school for 
Lotta. If we could find some other young girls perhaps 
we might manage it." 

"At any rate we will think about it. I will look in 
on her to-day, and talk it over with her. Now I really 
must go. Here comes Dora with my instrument case, 
and now good-bye. My patients don't like to wait." 

Thereupon he kissed his wife and daughter, and hur- 
ried down stairs, where his carriage was waiting for 
him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In the afternoon of the same day Dora cast one last 
searching* glance into the mirror, and proceeded to put 
on her waterproof cloak and her hat. On the whole, 
she was satisfied with her appearance. It is true she 
had not dared to return to the subject of her new 
dress, which she would so gladly have worn; her 
father's strict command had sealed her lips. But the 
old dress was really very pretty still, and the new 
satin trimming changed it so that one would hardly 
know it again. She had put in new ruches, or rather 
her mother had done it; she was supposed, since she 
left school, to keep her own wardrobe in order; but 
she never knew how it was — something was always 
wanting at the last moment — either she had no time, 
or her pins were missing or her thimble was nowhere 
to be found, and then her mother, generally said, " Give 
it to me, Dora, I will do it." 

Dora always blushed at that every time, and begged 
her mother not to trouble herself, but in her heart of 
hearts she was delighted when her work was taken 
from her. 

It had been like that to-day, too, and her mother 
had sewed on the pretty pale blue bows that she was 
so fond of, and was so seldom allowed to wear, and 
said : " Put on your waterproof, child, for it is going 
to rain, and you know satin spots." 

This last was not much to Dora's taste, for she 
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hated to wear her waterproof. If it had been a new 
fashionable cloak such as Lotta had, it would have 
been all very well, but that ugly old gray thing, that 
Jack always said' hung on her like a rag on a scare- 
crow. And it wasn't raining yet. There lay the pretty 
little spring jacket that was so becoming. Dora's hand 
was stretched out for it, but she bethought herself in 
time. No; only last evening she had promised her 
father not to vex her mother, and such a disobedience 
would certainly vex and excite her. With a deter- 
mined air she took up the really ugly old waterproof 
and hurried away. 

It was not at all late; the big clock on the town- 
house, which she could see as she came out of the door, 
was pointing exactly at three, and she knew that none 
of the others would think of coming before four. She 
was glad of that, for she had so much to talk about 
with Lotta that she did not care for others to hear, 
and now there would be plenty of time. Not time 
enough to get their talk out, for Lotta was never tired 
of talking, but still they would have an hour before 
the others came. 

If there was a person in the world whom Dora en- 
vied, it was her friend Lotta Werner, who was a year 
older than herself. The exact reason for this f eeling 
Dora herself did not know, but every time she sat be- 
fore the green ivy -shaded window of her friend's 
charming room, she had the same sensation. " Ah, if 
I were only like her! " 

Lotta had everything that Dora would have liked so 
much, the only corner room in the house, her own 
writing-table, birds and flowers, even a comical little 
monkey in a huge brass cage, that was quite tame, 
and would go to sleep in her lap like a tir#d child. 
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And then she had such a charming' bed -room, with a 
canopied bed and white tulle curtains over rose color. 
Pora never knew which she liked best, the sitting-room 
or the bed -room, they were both so delightful. 

The few streets of the old town were soon traversed, 
and she pulled the bell at the door of an elegant new 
house, on the first floor of which lived Mrs. Werner 
and her two children. There was Lotta already nod- 
ding to her from her bay-window and Dora returned 
the greeting with a gay smile. 

Before the porter could get to the door, it opened, 
and Christopher, Lotta's brother, appeared on the 
threshold. As he recognized Dora he took off his cap, 
greeting her not too civilly, and hurried away. 

Dora looked after the tall, lank, angular and ex- 
tremely ungraceful figure with a feeling far removed 
from admiration. What an awkward, ungainly fellow 
he was! She never could endure him, a supercilious 
fellow with a discontented, gloomy face, and every 
year she liked him less. Jack now was quite another 
person! he was no older than Christopher, in fact he 
was a few months younger, but Jack was in his third 
year in college already, while Christopher was not yet 
out of the high school. Christopher must really be 
very stupid. No, so much was certain — Dora did not 
envy her friend such a brother. 

" How good of you to come so early, you darling 
Dora/' cried her friend from the head of the stairs. 
" Come up quickly, and take off your things. I have 
been just longing for you ; it is ages since we saw each 
other." 

" I could not come yesterday," sa'd Dora, excusing 
herself, while she took off her hat and that horrid 
waterproof* She was annoyed to think Christopher 
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should have seen her in it, and cast a little glance at 
the looking-glass. x " I was hoping you would come 
round to me for a little while towards evening." 

" Mamma was making calls, and you know to sit up 
solemnly and hear her talk is not a thing I delight in. 
Besides I was busy — but of that by and by. Now come 
in and make yourself comfortable. There, is that 
right ?" 

Dora seated herself comfortably back in the arm- 
chair which her friend drew up for her, and placed her 
feet on the footstool, while the restless Lotta drew up 
a low straw seat without any back, and placed herself 
by Dora's side. 

"There, now we will talk; what do you think of the 
new parental project ? " 

" Of the cooking-school ?" 



" Hm ! " said Dora, looking doubtfully and inquiring- 
ly at her friend. 

Lotta laughed and pushed back the short, dark 
curls from her forehead, which was covered more than 
was becoming. 

"The idea does not seem to meet with your decided 
approbation." 

"And you?" 

"Well," said Lotta, after a short pause, "you know 
that there are places I prefer to the kitchen, and I had 
other plans in view also for next winter. But as your 
father thinks it best that you and I should learn to 
cook, I would rather learn in the way he proposes than 
in any other." 

"You are not generally so submissive to my father," 
said Dora drily. 

Lotta's expressive face changed, and her clear eyes 
filled with tears. 
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" No," she said, " unfortunately not ; and yet the older 
I grow the more I see that he has always been just 
right. How much better it would have been for us 
all if Christopher had only entered the military school 
that time. You don't know, Dora, how I envy you 
your father, who unfortunately is only my guardian, 
and not the only one at that." 

"It is strange," remarked Dora; "I envy you and 
you, it seems, envy me." 

"You — envy me! Oh, Dora, what an idea!" cried 
Lotta, jumping up. 

"Well, it is not exactly envy; you must not think I 
grudge you all your treasures," said Dora, blushing. 
" I did not mean that. But you have your own room 
and have a great deal more liberty than I. Papa is 
good, of course — he is very good — but you don't know 
how stern he can be sometimes. And always and al- 
ways to submit, not only to ought y but always to have 
to do things; do you know, Lotta, that is very dis- 
agreeable, especially when one is no longer a child, and 
I am sure it wouldn't please you at all." 

" It is possible, it is even quite probable that I should 
rebel," said Lotta thoughtfully, and her not exactly 
pretty but expressive face looked a little sad. " But 
afterwards I should thank him for it. I like to have 
him scold me — he is always scolding me; but I always 
am glad of it." 

" How very extraordinary," remarked Dora, thought- 
ful in her turn. "It doesn't give me the slightest 
pleasure when he scolds me. He does it very seldom, 
but I am always horribly vexed ; and when he is really 
angry, I tremble like an aspen leaf." 

"I know your father very well, but I really can't 
imagine him ever being really angry," said Lotta, 
shaking her head. " He is always so calm/ 
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* Oh, it was a silly thing-, and it happened more than 
a year ago," confessed Dora, reluctantly. « Of course 
it was about mamma, for that always arouses him 
the most if I disobey mamma. I really do disobey her 
sometimes," she continued, a little ashamed. " I don't 
know why, myself. But when she tells me to do some- 
thing sometimes, I get perverse and say ' no/ It is 
silly and it is very wrong — I know that very well; but 
sometimes it seems as if I really couldn't help it. 
Well, once, unluckily, papa happened to come in; he 
did not know anything about it, for mamma never 
complained to him of me, and I never dare to do it in 
his presence; and oh, how he looked at me and said: 
'You will beg your mother's pardon instantly — do 
you hear ! ' I shall never forget his look and tone as 
long as I live, not if I should live to be a hundred." 

"And what did you do ? " 

" I don't remember now, but I obeyed him, I am sure ; 
but that wasn't the end of it — I was not allowed to 
come to the table that night, and that was hard enough 
for a great girl like me. Mamma pleaded for me, too, 
but he was inexorable, and said that a girl who could 
behave like a naughty little child must be punished 
like one. Jack told me that afterwards." 

They were both silent for awhile. 

" I must confess," at length said Lotta, " I think it 
was hard too, harder and sterner than I thought it 
was in your mild father to be; but — don't be offended — 
I think it was not unjust. You see, mamma is always 
scolding and fretting at us; we ean never do anything 
to suit her, and so both of us, Christopher and I, have 
grown used to it. We let her talk, and then we do as 
we please. But that is not right, either, and it ought 
not to be so, and I sometimes wish it was different. If 
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some one would command me I would obey. But 
mamma never commands, she only nags." 

" I don't think it is very probable that you would 
obey either, my darling Lotta," cried Dora, pulling her 
friend's hair. Lotta's " fringe " was one of the privi- 
leges which she envied her friend, for her father would 
allow no "pony's mane." "When he had you well in 
hand, you would feel the curb fast enough, you may 
be quite sure of that. But we have forgotten our 
cooking-school. What do you think of it then ? " 

" I have no idea of just what it is going to be," said • 
Lotta. 

" Your father came to see mamma to-day, and ^sked 
her in a general way if she would like me to take cook- 
ing lessons with you. The how, the where and the 
when were to be considered. Do you know anything 
more about it?" 

" Nothing is settled yet, but this much is determined 
— that mamma will not hear of a course in a hotel 
kitchen. She says we should never learn to cook for 
ourselves there. Now papa has got the other house, 
that large one on Stone street — " 

"What rich people you are!" cried Lotta. "Two 
houses ! " 

" Riches have very little to do with it/' continued 
Dora." " Papa had to take the house for debt, and he 
has had bother enough with it. You can buy it of 
him — he would be glad to sell it to you at cost price. 
Well, in that house the second floor is empty, and papa 
thinks he will engage a good cook, who will initiate 
us there into the mysteries of the noble art." 

" Then not your Bertha ? " 

" Oh goodness, no ! Bertha is much too cross. And 
then papa thinks we should invite one or two of our 
friends, so we shall have more fun." 
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"Ask them to come and cook or to come and eat, for 
there is a vast difference ? " remarked Lotta. 

" Both/' replied Dora, laughing. 

" But now say, quick, whom shall we ask, for the 
others will soon be here." 

" Will it cost them anything ? " 

"No. Papa has settled with your mother that they 
should bear all the expenses in equal shares." 

" Oh, I am glad of that, for then we can ask Eva 
Rhode." 

"Eva Rhode, good! I thought of her, too. Who 
else?" 

"Marie Rheinach?" 

"Well, then, Eva Rhode and Marie Rheinach; I like 
them the best too. Are they coming to-day ? " 

" Yes, but we had better not mention it to-day, for 
you know the others, Lillie Walter and Frieda Hermes, 
won't like it if they are not invited too." 

"Yes, you are right," said Dora, after a short pause. 
" If Eva or Marie should refuse, we could then invite 
Frieda. But not Lillie, for I can't endure the affected 
thing, and she would spoil everything." 

"We might go together to-morrow morning to the 
Rhode's and the Rheinachs' and settle it all," proposed 
Lotta. 

"Well, I will come for you at eleven o'clock. And 
now tell me who you are expecting to-day ? " 

"Nobody besides those I have told you, except Eleo- 
nore FalkenthaL" 

"Eleonore Falkenthal, the President's daughter?" 
cried Dora, jumping up. " Oh, for pity's sake, Lotta, 
what made you do that ? She won't suit us at all." 

" I thought so too," said the usually audacious Lotta, 
rather dejectedly. " But mamma insisted on my in- 
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viting her; she said she would be quite at liberty to 
refuse if she did not want to come, but she accepted." 

" I really shan't know what to say to her." 

" Do you know her much ? " 

" I saw her for five minutes when she called, and 
when we returned the call she was not at home." 

" How did you like her ? " 

" Oh, very well ; but you are quite right — she is much 
too old for us. She has been to balls this winter." 

" Your mother will think she must stay with us the 
whole afternoon, won't she ? " said Dora, and her face 
said plainly that she considered this the greatest mis- 
fortune of the whole afternoon. 

" She was going to, but she has been worrying about 
Christopher again, and has got a headache. She has 
gone to bed and can not get up before to-morrow 
morning." 

For the first time in her life Dora was inclined to be 
grateful for Christopher's many escapades. But she 
said nothing, and the sound of the bell made an end to 
the conversation. 

" There they are now, and I have not yet told you 
my secret," cried Lotta. 

"Well, we shall meet again to-morrow morning," 
said Dora, comfortingly. 

For the present, however, the expected guests did 
not arrive. It was only a note which was brought in 
by the servant. A little boy had brought it, she said, 
and he had gone away at once; he said there was no 
answer. 

Lotta shook her head as she looked at the rather 
childish handwriting of the address. 

" It looks like Eva Rhode's writing," she said. 

" Oh, isn't she coming ? " cried Dora, in dismay. 
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"I hope she is; she said she would quite positively. 
But no, she isn't," she continued when she had 
glanced at the note. " There, read it yourself." 

Dora read : 

"Dear Lotta, — I am awfully sorry, but I can't come 
to-day. I have not finished nrv table-cloth. I have 
been hoping to the last moment to get it done, but I 
can't. Give my love to Dora and the others, and don't 
be cross with your Eva." 

" P. S. I need not tell you that I am most awfully 
sorry." 

The few lines were hastily written, the last word 
being almost illegible. 

The two friends looked at each other in consterna- 
tion. 

" If I had known that, I would have had my coffee- 
party to-morrow instead," said Lotta, at last, in a 
tone of vexation. " That provoking table-cover." 

" What sort of a table-cover is it ? " asked Dora. 

" Oh, it is a splendid thing — cornflowers and gold 
wheat ears on black velvet. It is intended as a present 
for the Emperor. Eva was only to begin it, but the 
fine lady who is to give it was discouraged when she 
saw her beautiful embroidery. If we go there to-mor- 
row morning, perhaps you can see it. It is to be sent 
away by the evening train." 

" Then I am surprised that Eva should have accepted 
the invitation at all," said Dora. 

" She felt sure she should finish it at noon to-day, 
but something must have happened to prevent." 

" Do you know," said Dora, " if I were the Emperor 
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I should execrate the day on which I said I was fond 
of cornflowers. He is perfectly smothered in corn- 
flowers now." 

"Oh, no doubt he can find space to .breathe," said 
Lotta. " There might be worse things for him than 
the harmless cornflowers." 

The bell rang again, and the two friends, Lillie Wal- 
ter and Frieda Hermes, appeared. The first was a de- 
cidedly pretty girl, but she was rather affected in her 
manners, which the more frank and natural Dora did 
not like, therefore she never invited her to her house, 
and she now turned \o the quieter and more modest 
Frieda. Mrs. Werner was quite intimate with Lillie's 
parents, and so Lotta was always obliged to invite 
her. 

When the bell rang again, the maid announced Miss 
Falkenthal. The young girls rose in evident embar- 
rassment, and even the bolder Lotta did not find it 
easy to fulfill her duties as hostess, with this foreign 
element in the circle. But she overcame her momen- 
tary embarrassment, and went to meet her guest with 
a tolerably good grace. 

Eleonore Falkenthal had only been in the city a 
very short time, where her father, as President, held 
the first rank among the officials. She was not ac- 
quainted with any of the young girls except Lotta, so 
she was regarded by them all with a certain curiosity, 
the more excusable as she had the reputation of being 
a great beauty and very lovely in character. 

At the first glance Dora felt convinced that report had 
not exaggerated. Leonore was without doubt a beau- 
tiful girl. Rather above medium height, slender with- 
out being thin, her figure had attained that develop- 
ment which was still lacking in the young girls. And 
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what a head ! Dora had generally a strong prejudice 
against grown-up young ladies, and there was no doubt 
of Leonore's being grown up. Nevertheless she could 
not help admiring her head. The fine oval and rather 
pale face, which was slightly flushed on her entrance 
into the circle of strangers; the large, soft eyes, whose 
quiet glance showed an unusual calmness and self-re- 
straint; the smooth, dark hair, simply parted on the 
beautiful forehead, all this took Dora hy storm, even 
before the stranger had spoken a word. Her dress, 
too, was very different from that of the other young 
girls. She wore a simple black silk, with fine lace at 
the throat and wrists, and instead of ajbow a brooch, 
whose great artistic value Dora was unable to appre- 
ciate. It was a beautifully cut gem. 

" Mamma begs you to excuse her, as unfortunately 
she is not able to see you, Miss Falkenthal," began 
Lotta. " She has one of her bad headaches, and had to 
go to bed about an hour ago." 

" Then your mother suffers from that dreadful mal- 
ady too," said Leonore, sympathetically. " It has been 
for years the torment of mamma's existence." 

Oh what a voice she had — soft, low, melodious! If 
she only had such a one, thought Dora. 

" May I beg you to introduce me to your friends ? " 
continued Leonore, turning to the young girls with a 
pleasant smile. 

Lotta turned crimson. 

" Oh how stupid ! How idiotic ! " she thought in vex- 
ation. " Past sixteen, and I have to be told to intro- 
duce my guests! " 

Just then coffee was brought in, and the usually 
saucy Lotta was heartily glad to escape from her new 
guest for a few minutes, by busying herself with pour- 
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ing it out and passing it round. Leonore's self -posses- 
sion filled her with an inexplicable shyness. 

" What a pretty piece of embroidery you are doing," 
said the young lady, turning to Dora. 

Dora blushed for pleasure as she eagerly unrolled 
her embroidery. It was a sofa pillow. 

" I am glad you like it," she said. " Mamma could 
not bear it at first; she said the colors were so vague 
and indistinct." 

" They are the fashionable colors, but I like them 
very much. Did you buy it already begun ? " 

" Oh, no," sighed Dora. " Embroideries ar? so dear 
when they are begun. I bought the stuff and Eva be- 
gan it for me. Eva Rhode is a friend of ours," she 
added, by way of explanation. 

" Your friend must be very skillful in embroidery," 
remarked Leonore in a tone of admiration. "It is 
very artistically done. A professional embroiderer 
could hardly have done it better." 

Dora turned red and looked inquiringly at Lotta. 
But Lotta avoided her eyes, and betook herself hastily 
to her coffee-pot. Should she acknowledge to this ele- 
gant, aristocratic girl that she had a friend who 
worked for money ? 

" Why isn't Eva here to-day? " asked Frieda Hermes. 

" She is no doubt otherwise engaged," remarked Lil- 
lie Walter, twisting her pretty mouth into a scornful 
smile. That was too much for Dora. She opened 
wide her clear, honest eyes and looked firmly at the 
speaker. 

"Yes, Lillie," she said earnestly, "you are right. 
Eva is otherwise engaged. She has to send off a large 
piece of embroidery to-morrow, and so she could not 
Come T Our friend is an embroiderer by profession," 
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she continued, turning to Leonore. " Her mother is 
a widow with several children, and she earns a good 
deal by her work," Lotta hastened to add. 

Leonore fixed her clear, calm eyes in some surprise 
on Lotta's disturbed countenance. 

" If it is possible you must manage to introduce me 
to your friend," she said, pleasantly. " I am very much 
interested in artistic embroidery, and I could learn a 
good deal from her. But her time is valuable, and of 
course I should not like to waste it." 

Lotta had recovered herself by this time, and over- 
come her reluctance to acknowledge her friend for 
what she was, a poor, hard-working girl. She sat 
down in the vacant chair beside Leonore, and said : 

" It is true Eva is very busy, but not so much so 
that she has not an hour to spare for us now and then. 
She would have been here to-day, except for this 
work. If you like, Miss Falkenthal, I will bring Eva 
to see you some day." 

"No," said Leonore; "1 will call on your friend with 
you. I could not possibly expect her to pay the first 
visit." 

" Eva Rhode would not expect that, Miss Falken- 
thal," said Lillie. 

Lillie, although she was only sixteen, had been going 
to parties for a whole winter already, and prided her- 
self on her knowledge of the world. She knew very 
well what was proper. 

" I beg you will call me by my first name, Leonore," 
was the smiling reply. " My friends always call me 
so, and I shall feel more at home if you will let me call 
you by your names." 

" We shall be glad to do so, if you will allow it," said 
Lotta, 
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" I had not the courage to treat you like one of our- 
selves, Miss Leonore. My name is Lotta." 

"And yours ? " she said, turning to Dora. 

" Dora," she replied. " Dora Steinmann." 

" I have heard a great deal about Doctor Steinmann. 
Is he a relation of yours, Miss Dora ? " 

" He is my father," said Dora eagerly. 

" Then you have a good father, and are more fortu- 
nate than many people," said Leonore. 

That was the second time this had been said to her 
to-day. Dora resolved to satisfy herself whether her 
father really was so extraordinary. 

" I can't imagine where Marie is all this time," said 
Lotta, looking at her watch, which pointed not far 
from five. "She is generally so punctual." 

" There she is now ! " 

Whereupon a young girl came, or, to speak more 
correctly, flew into the room, rushed straight up to 
Lotta and kissed her. 

" Here is Marie, who would really have come earlier 
if she hadn't had to flatter her cross old bear into a 
good humor first. Oh, these parliament houses ! I wish 
the earth would open and swallow them up, with the 
president, secretaries, ministers and all. It is really 
something horrible! How do you do, Dora? How 
do you do, Inseparables ? Eva, how are you ? ah, I beg 
a thousand pardons." 

The gay little creature, who was quite charming 
with her light, curly hair, her laughing blue eyes, and 
her saucy little nose, had only just recognized Leonore 
Falkenthal, or rather had only just perceived tha.t a 
stranger was occupying her friend's place in the little 
circle. She bowed with more dignity thjan one would 
have looked for from the restless little creature, as 
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Lotta introduced " our friend, Marie von Rheinach," 
adding", " you did not expect to meet Miss Falkenthal 
here, Marie ? " 

" Not in the least," she replied frankly, " or I would 
have come in a little more quietly — " 

"And would have suffered the houses of parliament 
to remain on the earth/' said Lillie, rather scornfully. 

" I am not sure of that, but I would have kept my 
old bear to myself. But it is out now, and I will not 
pretend to be better than I am." 

"Pardon me, did I hear your name aright — von 
Rheinach ? " said Leonore, turning to Marie. 

" Quite right," replied Marie carelessly. Leonore's 
elegance did not make nearly so much impression on 
her as on her friends. "Rheinach, R, h, e, i, n, a, c, h." 

"That was the name of a young officer whom I used 
to see very often last winter," said Leonore, taking up 
her work. " He was first Lieutenant in the 92d regi- 
ment." 

" That young man has the honor and the felicity to 
be my brother," returned Marie. " Thanks, Lotta, no 
coffee for me; I had mine before I came away. I 
hope," she added, turning again to Leonore, " he prop- 
erly appreciates this good fortune." 

"At any rate he often spoke to me of his sister, Whirl- 
wind," said Leonore, smiling. 

" Horrid fellow," grumbled Marie, pouting out her 
full, red lips, "to betray my nickname to strangers. 
But it is strange," she continued, looking earnestly at 
the young girl, "that he should never have spoken to 
me of you." 

A slight blush passed over Leonore's noble forehead. 

"That is not so very strange," she said calmly. 
" Your brother danced with a great many ladies." 
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" But I think it is very strange/' persisted Marie, 
adding 1 inwardly, " I don't know where his eyes could 
have been." But even she was not bold enough to 
give expression to her admiration. 

The afternoon passed in the most cheerful manner. 
The shyness with Leonore gradually wore off, and they 
were soon chatting as gaily as if they had always 
known her. They fairly started when the announce- 
ment of Miss Falkenthal's-servant broke in upon their 
conversation, and aroused them to the consciousness 
that they must all go home. 

" She is charming," said Marie von Bheinach, with 
unusual seriousness, when. Leonore had gone. " I can't 
understand Kurt." 

" What is there so inexplicable about your brother ? " 
asked Lillie a little scornfully. 

Marie looked earnestly at her pretty friend. 

"That he did not fall head over ears in love," she 
said quietly. 

" Good gracious, your brother has seen pretty girls 
before," said Lillie disdainfully. 

"Yes," said Marie drily, " for instance a certain Lil- 
lie Walter." 

"You hateful thing!" cried Lillie angrily, but as 
they all laughed, even her intimate friend Frieda, who 
seldom indulged in a difference of opinion, she judged 
it best to laugh too. 

On the way home, however, she could not help say- 
ing: 

" I don't see why they all make such a fuss about 
that Leonore Falkenthal. I can't see anything so 
very wonderful in her." 

" She really is very pretty," said* Frieda timidly. 

u I can't bear that pale, regular kind of beauty," said 
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Lillie emphatically. "And do you know what I no- 
ticed ? She is decidedly haughty ." 

" I did not notice it/' confessed Frieda. 

" Didn't you ? That is queer. Didn't you notice that 
her manner was quite different to Marie Rheinach, 
from what it was to us ? " 

" I suppose she liked Marie better." 

"Oh, nonsense! It was only because Marie is no bit* 
and an officer's daughter. She thinks we are not aris- 
tocratic enough." 

" But she is going to call on Eva Rhode." 

Lillie was not prepared with an answer to this argu- 
ment. 

" Who knows ? Perhaps she wants an embroidery 
pattern/' she said at length. "And besides she hasn't 
gone yet." Frieda was obliged to assent to this. 

When Dora reached home she found only her brother 
Jack, who, stretched at full length on the sofa, was 
giving himself up to the dolce far niente, which was 
the chief occupation of his vacation. It was almost 
the end of April, and the days had grown quite long, 
so our young student had not yet lighted the lamp. 

" What a blessing that you have come," he cried out, 
without changing his position or taking his eyes from 
the ceiling, which, in spite of the twilight, he seemed 
to be studying intently. " I have been lying here and 
yawning like a crocodile. If you had not arrived I 
should have been dead entirely in another half hour, 
and you might have written on my tombstone : ' Here 
lies the unhappy victim of endless dullness.' 

" You poor victim, why didn't you light a lamp and 
read the evening paper ? " asked Dora, unmoved by 
this frightful prospect. 

" Because then I should have died a double death, 
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you unfeeling monster, you ! " moaned Jack. " I do 
manage to get through the morning paper by leaving 
out the leading articles and all the other horrors, hut 
the evening paper, ugh! " 

" Where are father and mother ? " 

" They have set their hearts on seeing a sunset and 
have gone to walk, and have mercifully taken that lit- 
tle animal Victor with them. Now sit down here and 
tell me what you did at the queen-mother's. Did our 
friend Poker put in an appearance ? " 

"Neither he nor the queen-mother," replied Dora, 
laughing, as she sat down beside her brother. 

" Do you know, Jack," she continued in a confidential 
tone, "there must have been a storm again. The 
queen-mother had a headache and Christopher passed 
me with a face like — " 

" Gall and wormwood," finished her brother. " But 
I must beg you to call people by their right names. 
His name is Poker, remember that." 

" Well, Poker then if you like it better; it is nothing 
to me. But now tell me why they are always having 
these uproars at the Werner's. Why can't Christo- 
pher keep the peace with his mother ? " 

"You touch on a great problem, with a careless 
tongue," replied Jack, solemnly, sitting up as he spoke, 
"The wise Solomon says: ' Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is> than a stalled ox and hatred therewith;' 
or it may be Sirach that says it; they have both spoken 
inanj wise words. Between Poker and the queen- 
mother, there can be no peace. You know the poor 
fellow had the bad luck to fail in his examination." 

" I know — Lotta went about three days with red eyes, 
and papa thought Christopher had better give it up 
and go into the army." 
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" Yes, that is what our governor said. Our governor 
is a sensible man. I have not always been conscious 
of it," he added somewhat shamefacedly. "And when 
he preaches economy to me I still find him very far 
from sensible. But in Poker's case at any rate he was 
sensible. But what's the use ? The queen-mother is a 
woman, and mark my words — women are always un- 
reasonable." 

" Jack ! " said Dora, pulling her brother's hair, " don't 
forget that you are the son of your mother." 

"Who is talking* about my mother? Of course she 
is an exception. Otherwise would she have such a 
son ? " he asked striking his breast proudly. " But the 
queen-mother sees neither to the right nor the left, 
does not hear what sensible people say, and does not 
perceive that she is making her own and only son un- 
happy. She sits straight up on her throne and says : 
' My son shall pass this examination,' and Christopher 
stands before her with folded arms and tightly closed 
lips and says : 'And I will not pass it.' A charming 
situation ! Who was at your coffee party ? " 

Dora was too much accustomed to her brother's 
sudden transitions to be disconcerted. 

"The new star in the society firmament. Leonore 
Falkenthal." 

" I have seen her; a beautiful girl. I say, Dolly, she 
must have looked among you all like a young royal 
stag among a flock of sheep." 

" The comparison is not exactly flattering to us, but 
it is not so unjust," said Dora laughing. " T felt it 
vaguely, though I could not express it so forcibly as 
you have done." 

"Always come to me when you wish to find expres- 
sion for your vague feelings," said Jack with great dig- 
nity. " Who else was there ? " 
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" Marie Rheinach, Lillie Walter and Freida Hermes.* 

"Who else?" 

" No one else." 

" Dolly, Dolly, I will not allow myself to suppose that 
you were ashamed to invite her on account of your 
aristocratic President's daughter/' 

It was well that the room was dark enough to con- 
ceal the evident embarrassment in Dora's countenance. 
" What are you thinking of, Jack ? " she said, with less 
assurance than she was accustomed to show in speak- 
ing to her brother. "Of course Eva was invited — 
we always invite her; but she declined for want of 
time." 

" To be sure," grumbled Jack under his breath. " Of 
course she has other things to do besides chattering 
with you silly geese," but he added aloud : " I tell you 
this, if I ever catch you in the weakness of being 
ashamed of Eva, our friendship is at an end forever, 
for she is the best and the most sensible of you all." 

"But, Jack, I can't imagine what has come over 
you," remonstrated Dora. " Next to Lotta, Eva is my 
dearest friend." 

The parents' entrance put a stop to the conversation. 

"What, are you sitting here in the dark!" cried 
their mother. 

" Like the prophet Jonah in the whale's belly," inter- 
posed her son 

" Mrs. Werner's compliments and she begs the Doc- 
tor will come to her to-morrow morning after his con- 
sultations," said Bertha, who came in with the lamp. 

"Is Mrs. Werner ill?" asked Dr. Steinmann, sur- 
prised. " Because in that case I will go to-night.' ? 

" Lina says she ain't sick, it must be about Mr. Chris- 
topher — she has only got her mechanic." 
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" Her migraine, Bertha, my child, migraine," cried 
Jack jumping up. 

" Well migraine or mechanic, it is all the same to 
me. Why don't people say headache, and then a body 
can understand," grumbled Bertha. 

Jack's squabbles with the cross old servant were so 
common that his father took no notice of them. 

" Give my compliments to Mrs. Werner, and say I 
will be there at half -past nine," he said quietly. " It 
is probably something about Christopher," he re- 
marked when they were alone again. " How unfortu- 
nate that the mother and son cannot come to an un- 
derstanding." 

2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The threatening clouds had passed over the next 
morning', and given place to bright, warm sunsjiine; 
even Mrs. Steinmann was obliged to confess that there 
was no need of wearing the old gray waterproof. Dora 
could put on the little jacket and the new spring hat 
without opposition, for her walk with Lotta. 

Her friend met her half way down the stairs, with 
such a radiant expression, that her rather plain face 
was quite transformed. 

" How is it ? " cried out Dora. " Shall we start at 
once or will you first confide to me your profound 
secret?" 

" My secret— oh, I am not thinking about that just 
now. But come in, Dora, come; I have got quantities 
to tell you. I am so awfully happy, I can't begin to 
tell you how happy I am." 

Dora looked at her friend surprised and half startled, 
and quickly followed her into the sanctum, behind the 
plants in the bay window. Could Lotta, possibly, be 
engaged? That would be awfully interesting, and 
brides were always immensely happy — she knew that 
ifruch in spite of her fifteen years; but, Dora shrank 
from the thought, they were still much too young for 
such things. 

" Do you know what I just did only five minutes be- 
fore you came?" continued Lotta. "I kissed your 
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father on both hands, and if he had not scolded me out 
of it as usual, I would have gone down on my knees 
to him. But I did kiss his hands, for he wa§ not pre- 
pared for it, and so he couldn't prevent it. Of course 
he was cross about it, but — oh, I had to show him a lit- 
tle bit how thankful I am to him and always shall be." 

" Forever is a long time;" said Dora quietly, " and 
for a grown-up young girl to kiss a man's hand, seems 
to me a pretty strong expression of gratitude." 

" Oh, not half strong enough for me," cried Lotta 
enthusiastically. "Grown up you say? I am six- 
teen ! I don't know whether that is grown up or not, 
and I don't care; I only know that when I am with 
your father I feel like a silly child." 

" That is why you like to have him scold you," re- 
marked Dora. " But now I should like to know what 
my father has done to deserve so much gratitude." 

" He has set Christopher free, only think — he has set 
Christopher free! Yesterday afternoon mamma de- 
clared she would never, never, never let Christopher 
be an officer; he must go back to school and pass his 
examination and study law. She only sent to your 
father so he, as second guardian, might impress upon 
Christopher that he was obliged by the law to obey. 
Christopher was quite beside himself, so I talked to 
him for two hours last evening, and I went to bed with 
such a heavy, heavy heart. And then your father 
came, and as soon as I saw his kind face I felt better. 
He talked first for half an hour with mamma, and then 
with Christopher, and a formal agreement was entered 
into. Christopher is to go into the army, and all our 
troubles are over." 

Dora- could not quite understand how any one could 
so take to heart the affairs of that morose Christopher, 
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but she rejoiced with her friend, and thought how 
dreadful it would be if such differences should arise 
between Jack and his parents. To be sure there was 
no comparison between the good, gay and handsome 
Jack, and that horrid Christopher, who barely had a 
glance for his sister's friends. But, however — he was 
Lotta's brother. 

" But what if your mother should repent ? " she said 
suddenly. "You know she does change her mind 
sometimes." 

" Your father has looked out for that. Here at this 
very table he wrote to the Colonel of the 92d regiment, 
whom he knows, and asked him to take Christopher. 
Now the Rubicon is passed, and she can not draw 
back. And now that you know why I am so happy, 
we will go." 

"Not just yet," objected Dora, and taking her friend 
by the ear, a form of caress peculiar to her, she said 
in a low tone, " Do you remember that we promised 
once to point out each other's faults ? " 

Lotta blushed deeply. " You discovered a weakness 
in me yesterday." 

" Yes," said Dora frankly, " and in myself too." 

"It was wrong in me, I willingly admit it; but I 
really did not know how that elegant girl would take 
the knowledge that we have a friend who embroiders 
for money," confessed Lotta in confusion. 

"You may speak in the plural, for I wasn't a bit 
better," said Dora. " I was on the high road to deny- 
ing my old friend before the new acquaintance." 

" It was silly," added Lotta, " and it was stupid 
too. They all know it, Eva makes no secret of it. 
Only think, if Lillie Walter had made one of her pleas- 
ing remarks — she had already begun to twist up her 
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mouth — we should have been shamed forever oefore 
Leonore Falkenthal." 

"And I should never have forgiven myself," said 
Dora. " If Jack knew it, he would make my life a bur- 
den to me." 

" It is strange that your brother has such a liking 
for Eva Rhode," said Lotta thoughtfully. " She is not 
particularly pretty and not particularly clever, and 
she is simpler than all the others. Lillie is really a 
wonderfully pretty girl, and he never looks at her." 

" He always calls Lillie a spider-monkey," cried Dora, 
laughing. " Jack and I often differ, but with regard 
to Lillie and Eva we think exactly alike. I am very, 
very fond of Eva, and I can't endure Lillie." 

"Take care," said Lotta warningly; "don't talk so 
enthusiastically of Eva, for you know I am your oldest 
friend, and I won't be set aside even for Eva." 

Dora laughed heartily and kissed her friend. " You 
are Lotta, and that is all it is necessary to say." 

" When you say that I am quite satisfied," said Lotta 
seriously. " But now it is high time we were going." 

"And your secret ? " 

"Another time — there is time enough for that." 

On the stairs they met Christopher, who asked, 

" Shall I find Jack at home, Miss Dora ? " 

" If you go now you will find him, but he is going out 
bye and bye," replied Dora. She would gladly have 
expressed her sympathy with him in his change of 
destiny, but she did not know exactly how to say it. 
" I am glad you are going away at last," would have 
been the proper expression of her feeling, but she did 
not consider it quite the thing to say to Christopher 
himself, little as his going or staying affected her. 
Before she had time to arrive at a conclusion, he had 
dashed down the stairs and disappeared. 
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"Your brother looked quite handsome to-day," she 
said to Lotta. "I never noticed before what bright 
eyes he had." 

" Because he always looked cross," returned Lotta ; 
"I always told him no one ever knew what a good- 
looking fellow he really is, because he always looked 
as though he had lost his last friend. Only wait — he 
will make quite a stately officer." 

This sounded scarcely credible to Dora, but politeness 
forbade her to contradict. 

Mrs. Rhode, Eva's mother, lived in a little house 
outside of the town. It was hot a fashionable or ele* 
gant villa; on the contrary, it was a low house, much 
battered by wind and weather, but Lotta considered 
it all the more poetical. The trees about it were still 
bare, but the shrubs had begun to push out little green- 
buds, and the pussy-willows were already out. 

" I should think it would be so tiismal to live out 
here," said Dora. " I often pity poor Eva, when she 
has to come away out here in the evening alone. It 
is really the last occupied house." 

"And I envy Eva such a home," cried Lotta. " How 
much closer she is to Nature than we in our stone 
houses in the stony streets! What do you see when 
you look out of the window ? The market-place and 
the town -house, not a tree nor a bush! And you are 
better off than I am, for you can see the sky at least, 
and the play of light and shade on the old buildings, 
while I, shut up in a narrow street, see nothing but 
the stupid houses opposite." 

Dora listened to her friend with increasing wonder. 

" How long is it since you found it so sad to live in 
the city ? " she asked somewhat amazed. 

" Since I — but that is part of my secret. I might say 
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with Max Piccolomini, 'The blood-stained laurel I 
would gladly barter, for the first violet that the March 
winds bring.' " 

"You can get violets enough; Eva and Marie will 
give you all you want," said Dora, shaking her head. 
"But I really don't understand what blood-stained 
laurel you would give in exchange." 

"I could buy some too for two cents/' returned Lotta, 
mockingly. " You really do not understand ine." 

Dora was a little hurt, but she would not show it, 
and only said: "Speak English, as the badger said, so 
I can understand you." 

Lotta turned in surprise. 

" Dora, where did you hear that ? " 

"Jack is always saying it," replied Dora laughing. 
" I don't know what it is." 

They had reached the garden hedge and looked 
eagerly over the low gate. 

" There she is ! " cried Lotta. " We need not go into 
the house at all." 

In fact Dora saw her friend's figure through the 
faint green of the bushes. She had a red woolen shawl 
tied round her waist; her brown hair, which she still 
wore pushed back with a round comb, was hanging 
down over her shoulders, and she seemed to be digging. 

"Let us creep softly up behind and surprise her," 
whispered Dora. "She is so busy she will not notice 
us." 

Lotta entered into the fun. The soft, rather grass- 
grown walks did not betray the sound of their feet, 
and the eager worker heard nothing, till Lotta, sud- 
denly putting her hands over her eyes, cried out in a 
disguised voice : " Hullo, who is here ? " 

" Oan't you ever leave me in peace, Godfrey ? " cried 
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Eva, freeing herself with a great effort from the en* 
circling 1 arms. It certainly spoke well for her nerves 
that she neither shrieked nor was cross. Quickly turn- 
ing, instead of her younger brother she saw her two 
friends. ' 

" Dora, Lotta, is it you ? I certainly did not expect 
that/' she said joyfully, stretching out tooth hands to 
them. " That is nice of you, to come to see me; I was 
afraid you would toe angry with me because I left you 
in the lurch yesterday." 

" Oh, we are not so silly as that, I assure you," said 
Lotta heartily. "We were awfully sorry, of course, 
tout if you had something more important to do — " 

"Duty first and pleasure afterwards," interrupted 
Eva, shrugging her shoulders. <e I hated to have to 
stay away, tout what was the use? Godfrey, Godfrey, 
please come here," she called out. 

A tooy of fourteen, who had toeen concealed toy the 
house, came up reluctantly and a little crossly. He 
was evidently ashamed of the shatotoy and out-grown 
linen jacket which he wore. 

" Will you please dig up that toed, Godfrey," said 
Eva pleasantly, as he stopped at some little distance. 
" Fred is going to bring the plants from the gardener's 
when he comes home from school, and then they can 
be set out at once." 

The boy nodded without speaking, and began shovel- 
ling at once. He did not condescend to notice his 
sister's youthful guests. Godfrey Rhode was a real 
boy, and hated " stuck-up monkeys." 

The three young girls moved away, to the boy's 
great satisfaction. 

" You have your brother in good training, Eva," said 
Dora. " I should have to coax Victor for half an hour, 
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and then I should not be sure that he would really 
do it." 

" Oh, but I do things for him in return/' said Eva. 
"Besides, he is as fond of the garden as I am. He 
would probably have dug the beds all alone, but 
mamma sent me out because I had been working so 
long. The table-cover is finished now." She gave a 
little sigh as if a great burden had been lifted from 
her. 

" Is it already packed up — can't we see it ? " asked 
the two friends in one breath. 

" No, it is not packed yet. Clara was so eager to 
see it all done, and she does not get home from school 
till twelve o'clock. If you would like to see the won- 
der, come into the house." 

An " ah " of astonishment and admiration escaped 
the lips "of the two girls as they entered the low and 
plain, but spotless and pleasant room. On the table 
in the middle of the room the beautiful cover was 
spread out. 

It was indeed a wonderful piece of work. The corn- 
flowers entwined with the golden wheat-ears formed 
a light and tasteful bouquet in the centre, while a 
charming irregular garland of them formed the border, 
which was finished off with a black and gold fringe* 
The graceful pattern was thrown up beautifully by 
the deep black ground of the velvet. 

"They don't look at all as if they were embroidered; 
on& would think they were real flowers," said Dora. 

"I should say they looked like the finest painting," 
said Lotta. 

" I can assure you it is embroidery," said Eva, smil- 
ing. "My back and my eyes could bear witness to 
the fact." 
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"Didn't you hate to do it?" asked Dora, a little 
timidly. 

" On the contrary, I was very glad to begin it — it 
was such fun to do something for the Emperor. And 
then when the work came back from the lady because 
she did not trust herself to do it, I was more pleased 
than ever, because I had been thinking — who knows 
what unskillful hands may work at it and spoil the 
pattern; and as it is I not only had the pleasure of the 
work, but I got splendidly paid for it. I did not even 
need to ask for it, for the lady sent it to me." 

"And you also have the pleasure of working for the 
Emperor thrown in," said Lotta with good-natured 
irony. ^ 

"Yes," said Eva, simply. "I enjoyed that very 
much. I was always thinking: you must make it as 
good as you possibly can, for the Emperor will see 
these flowers." 

"But he will consider it the work of the noble lady 
who gives it to him," cried Dora, her sense of justice 
in arms. 

" Oh, that is nothing," said Eva quietly. " If he 
should ever know that a little embroiderer by the 
name of Eva Rhode had worked the cover, what would 
it be to him ? I worked into it all my love and ven- 
eration for him, and enjoyed it all the time, and now 
I get all this money into the bargain. That is quite 
enough for me." 

Attracted by the sound of voices, Mrs. Rhode, Eva's 
mother, now entered the* room. She wore a widow's 
cap on her snow-white hair, and had put on a striped 
kitchen apron over the black dress which she always 
wore. When she saw her daughter's guests she was 
going to retreat, but she quickly changed her mind. 
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"I don't know why I should be ashamed of my 
kitchen-apron," she said, coming in. " Good morning, 
Miss Lotta — good-morning, Dora, dear child. It is a 
long time since we have seen you here. I suppose 
you wanted to see Eva's work before it was sent to 
Berlin." 

"Partly," replied Dora; "but to tell you the truth, 
Mrs. Rhode, we had another reason for coming, for we 
have a great favor to. ask of you." 

" You make me quite curious, dear Dora," said Mrs. 
Rhode, smiling. " But do sit down ; I will just take the 
kettle off the fire or else my rice stew will burn all up, 
and bring the children in from the kitchen so they will 
not get into mischief." 

" Haven't you any servant yet ? " asked Dora, in a 
low voice, while Lotta occupied herself at the other 
end of the room, arranging something on the table. 

"We have a woman who comes in the morning, and 
to clear away after dinner," replied Eva. " Mamma 
wished to try it now that Agnes has grown a little 
larger, but I don't know whether we can manage. 
Perhaps we shall have a maid again." 

Agnes a little larger ! Just then Mrs. Rhode came 
with the delicate child of three in her arms, and five- 
year-old Martin clinging to her hand. And besides 
them there was Clara, who was seven, and Fred and 
Godfrey. Dora was quite a practical young woman. 
She shivered at the thought of washing and combing 
all three children, of blacking their boots and keeping 
their clothes in order. How Eva and her mother must 
work! 

Nevertheless Mrs. Rhode did not seem in the least 
worried or fluttered. There was perhaps a weary ex- 
pression in her small pale face, which indicated that the 
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delicate woman had worked to the utmost limit of her 
strength, and even beyond it; but Dora was too young 1 
and too inexperienced, to recognize that. She shook 
hands with the two children, and said how glad she was 
to find little Agnes stronger than she had been the 
last time. 

" Yes, she is getting on/' said the mother, stroking 
the light curls of the little head that nestled close up 
to her. " She is still my little delicate baby. None of 
my children have been so weak and small as she, but 
she is getting stronger every day now. But your 
errand, Dora — we must not forget that." 

u Well, then," began Dora, struggling between laugh- 
ter and shyness, " papa has lately made the discovery 
that I know nothing at all about cooking, and in order 
to repair this neglect in my education, I am to take 
lessons in cooking, Lotta and I — both of us. He thinks 
it would be better fun for us if there were several of us, 
and as we would rather have Eva than any one, we 
came here first. Will you let Eva learn to cook with 
us, dear Mrs. Rhode ? Oh, do say yes, please." 

" Are the lessons to be at your own house ? " asked 
the lady. 

"No, in our house on Stone street, in the vacant 
apartment. It would not cost Eva anything," she 
added, with a little hesitation. " Papa and Mrs. Wer- 
ner are going to pay all the expenses." 

Little Martin, who had been standing at the window, 
apparently paying no attention, now turned suddenly 
round and going up to Lotta, said: 

" I say, do you ever cook pudding with cherry sauce ?" 

" Yes," said Lotta, smiling. " We shall sometimes 
make puddings no doubt, What .shall we do with 
them?" 
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"You can always send them here," cried the boy, 
" and then I wilt get the biggest piece." 

They all laughed. But the mother said, rising : " Eva 
herself must decide. I will gladly give my consent. 
Now you must excuse me, my dear children, for I must 
go back into the kitchen. Give my love to your father 
and mother, Dora. Your father must not trouble him- 
self to come out, we are all quite well. Miss Lotta, 
give my compliments to your mamma." 

As she was leaving the room her eyes fell on the 
fruit-dish at which Lotta had been busy; it was filled 
to overflowing with cakes. 

" What is that ? " she asked. " Hew did those nice 
cakes come there ? " 

" Oh, it is only Eva's share from yesterday," said 
Lotta, in charming confusion. "No one can escape 
his destiny. As she did not eat her cakes with us yes- 
terday, she must eat them here." 

"Well, you have certainly counted on my having a 
good healthy appetite," cried Eva, laughing. " They 
will taste very good with our coffee this afternoon, 
you may be sure." 

" Then you will come, Eva ? we are sure of you ? " said 
Dora, when they were out in the sunny garden again. 

" Hm ! " said Eva, while a faint and rather sad 
smile stole over her face. " Come, we will talk it over. 
Sit down — these boards make a capital seat ; there ! " 

She leaned her head on both hands. " About how ' 
much time would this delightful scheme take ?" 

" Tuesdays and Fridays, from nine o'clock," replied 
Dora. " And we should hardly finish before one o'clock ; 
so that means two mornings in the week." 

" Yes," said Lotta, who understood as little as Dor^ 
what her friend was driving at, 
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" Well, then, listen to me," she continued, hiding her 
face behind her hand. " You had better ask some one 
else — you know girls enough. I can't come." 

" Not come ! " cried both the girls, jumping up. 
" But your mother said you might," added Dora. "And 
only think how much you would learn and how good it 
would be for your housekeeping," urged Lotta. " Non- 
sense, you don't mean it — you must come," said both 
together. 

Eva now looked up with a smile. She had recovered 
herself. Perhaps her young face was a shade paler and 
more serious as she said, with a slight shake of her 
head: "I know you mean well, but you should not 
make it so hard for me; it is not right of you. Just 
think of it yourself — two mornings a week when 
mamma has no one at all to help her. And even when 
I am embroidering I am here just the same, and I can 
jump up every moment; and, besides, I earn money by 
my work. You have no idea how much we need every 
~ dollar I earn." 

"But you can't learn to cook," persisted Lotta. 
Dora was already silenced, and stood with drooping 
head before her friend. " Only think how much you 
might spare your mother in that way." 

Eva shook her head slightly. " I can cook such 
things as we have already — that is not hard ; and as for 
what one learns in such lessons, fine cookery, entrees, 
game, fish and pastry, that would be of no use to us. 
Don't think I would not like to join you, but every one 
must cut his coat according to his cloth, and mine 
unfortunately is a little scant." 

" Say no more, Lotta ; she is quite right," suddenly in- 
terposed Dora. " We won't tease you, Eva — only if you 
change your mind or anything happens, just let us 
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know; we will not invite any one in your place, only 
Marie Rheinach. You will always be welcome at any 
moment — and now we must go. Good-bye, Eva/* 

" I wish you would take one of the others, and then I 
should not think about it any more," said Eva, holding" 
Dora's hand fast. " Now I shall feel a little restless, 
and every Tuesday and Friday I shall be thinking 
what fun it would be if I could go too." 

" Well, and perhaps it may sometimes happen that 
you can come, and then we shall be awfully pleased," 
cried the enthusiastic Lotta. " I would certainly not 
have given you up so easily, but Dora won't let me say 
a word. She is the very personification of the impera- 
tive mood to-day. But you must leave us a little loop- 
hole by keeping your place for you." 

" Thank you," said Eva softly, pressing Dora's hand, 
which she still held in hers. Dora bent down and 
kissed her. " Now good-bye — we must really go." 

The friends walked a long distance in. silence, and 
not until the old city gate, with its turrets and arches, 
towered up before them, did Lotta, who hated to be 
silent, say: 

"What are you thinking of, you tiresome Dolly? 
You haven't spoken a word, and you look as solemn 
as if you were coming from church. Are you so very 
sorry that we must give up Eva ? " 

There was a little shade of jealousy in Lotta's tone, 
which at another time would certainly have amused 
Dora greatly. But to-day she was neither in the mood 
to laugh at her friend nor to tease her. " I am sorry, 
very sorry that Eva can't come; but that is not all — I 
feel ashamed of myself, Lotta." 

"You ashamed Of yourself! " cried her friend, stand- 
ing still in amazement. "You have often had occa- 
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sion to be ashamed of yourself before, and you did not 
take the matter so much to heart, and why you should 
be so upset to-day, I can't see. I think you showed 
so much tact and good sense that I was surprised." 

" You can store up your admiration for future use," 
returned Dora, shaking* her head. " I make no claim 
to it now, and I don't deserve it. I am ashamed in 
my inmost soul when I look at Eva's life and think of 
my own." 

Lotta became thoughtful. 

" But then what shall I say ? " she began in some 
confusion. " I have always been very comfortable all 
my life, except for a mother who has weak nerves, or 
thinks she has — your father himself admitted to me 
that it was very difficult to distinguish between real 
and imaginary illness of this sort — and a cross brother, 
and I have always been grumbling about my lot. 
Compared with Eva, indeed, I have been living on a 
bed of roses." 

" It is not only that," said Dora very earnestly. 
" My father says no one is responsible for his position 
in life — that is appointed for us; the thing is what use 
we make of it. "You know," she continued, after a 
short pause and reddening a little, " that I graduated 
irom the High School in the autumn, and Eva was 
litill in the second class." 

"Of course I know it," said Lotta surprised, not 
knowing exactly what her friend meant. " It was 
hard enough for Eva too." 

"That is just it. But. she was as old as I, older in 
fact. That seemed to me too ridiculous, that she 
should leave school while she was still in the second 
class. I thought she was wonderfully stupid, and I 
was wonderfully clever, and I looked dowTi on her aw- 
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fully, and even began to consider whether I could con- 
tinue to go with her. And once, when I was quite out 
of my senses, I said something of the kind before my 
father." 

"And then my lady daughter got a good scolding." 

" Oh no, not at all. He only looked at me as if he 
was quite shocked, and turned quite pale. Then he 
Called me into his room— do you know I always have 
cold shivers down my back when I am called into his 
study — and then he talked very seriously to me. He 
said that Eva had been kept back in her studies be- 
cause she had only attended a village school, that she 
had to work very hard to pay her way even as far as 
the second class, that she had studied very well and 
was not leaving on account of want of capacity, but 
only because her mother needed her grown-up daugh- 
ter. He did not scold me — on the contrary, he spoke 
very gently; but at last he said: 'I am very sorry to 
hear such a heartless remark from my daughter's lips. 
Jack would nev^r have said it/ 

" Oh Dora, how did you feel ? " cried Lotta. 

"Badly enough, you may be sure, but not half so 
badly as I do to-day. For when I saw that wonderful 
embroidery to-day, and heard Eva's charming and 
modest tone to her mother and her brothers and sis- 
ters, and that she even made use of the time when 
she was sent out into the garden to dig up one of the 
beds, and refuses to take a pleasure that her mother 
would gladly allow her, for the benefit of the family, 
then I could not help thinking what had I been doing 
all this winter, what use I had made of the education 
that I was so proud of. Lotta, I have felt quite mis- 
erable ever since, and I am ashamed to death." 

" Oh, I think you like to torment yourself," cried 
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Lotta a little impatiently. "You do more for the 
Rhodes than the whole town put together. Your 
father is their doctor without ever taking a penny for 
it, and, if I am not very much mistaken, that little 
monster Martin had on a suit to-day that your brother 
Victor wore last year. Besides, I have got an old navy- 
blue costume that is still quite good, that would make 
very good dresses for the two little girls. Would 
you dare to offer it to Mrs. Rhode ? For I frankly 
confess I don't/' 

" Give it to me — oh, give it to me," cried Dora gaily, 
her gloomy mood vanishing. " I will make the dresses, 
mamma will help me, and then I shall be doing some- 
thing useful." 

"With all my heart," said Lotta, readily. "Will 
you come in and get it or shall I send it by the 
servant ? " 

"I would rather take it with me now, then I can 
rip it up after dinner. Oh, you will see how soon Clara 
and little Agnes shall have pretty new dresses." 
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CHAPTER V, 

t>ORA had only just time enough to put away her 
rather bulky package, and smooth her hair blown 
about by the spring wind, when she was called to 
dinner. She hurried into the dining-room, where she 
found all the family assembled, even to little Victor. 

" Well, and how did your expedition turn out, Dora ? " 
asked her father when the soup had been taken away. 

"Not very well, papa," replied Dora. "It was too 
late for us to go to the Rheinach's, and we can't have 
Eva." 

" Not ? " asked her mother a little offended. " I must 
say I think that is going too far for Mrs. Rhode." 

" My dear Helen," said the doctor in a warning voice, 
while Jack gave vent to his displeasure by swallowing 
a glass of beer at one gulp. 

"It is not Mrs. Rhode's fault, mamma," said Dora. 
" She consented at once very willingly, but Eva told 
us when we were alone, that she could not leave her 
mother so much alone as long as they have no servant. 
And I think Eva is right," she concluded, with a sigh. 
She was about to add something more, but was inter- 
rupted by little Victor, who cried out in a tone of sur- 
prise: 

"How came Lotta Werner's blue winter dress in 
your room, Dora ? " 

" She gave it to me," replied his sister. 

" To you ? Dora, what folly is this ? " cried her mother, 
much shocked. 
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" Don't be uneasy, mainina; I am not going to wear 
it myself, and it really is not folly." 

" But what are you going to do with Lotta's cast- 
off clothes ? " said her mother, still unsatisfied. 

" Let her be, dear Helen," said the doctor, stroking 
Dora's dark hair. "She has just promised me that 
she will think seriously from this time forward. Of 
course she cannot expect not to have any relapse into 
her former foolishness, but it does not follow that her 
first serious undertaking should be a piece of nonsense. 
Do what you like with Lotta's dress, my child — I am 
sure it will be something sensible." 

Dora looked gratefully at her father, it was so good 
of him to show that he trusted her. Her mother, on the 
other hand, said with a sigh, " If she is only not going 
to begin something again, which she will never finish. 
There is a fearful amount of unfinished work lying 
about in all the drawers now." 

Dora blushed and felt discouraged, but she recovered 
herself. 

" I will try hard, mamma, to finish this work prop- 
erly," she said firmly, though with rather quivering 
lips. She made an inward resolve gradually to finish 
all her pieces of work, but she would do it quietly, arid 
not proclaim her resolution beforehand. 

Jack really was a good brother, for though he was 
always teasing her and making fun of her when they 
were alone, he never did it before the others. Now he 
looked at her rather compassionately, cleared his 
throat a little, and then began to talk about Christo- 
pher and his change of prospects, so that attention 
was withdrawn from her. Dora was heartily grateful 
to him for his consideration. 

"Please, mamma, will you come in here a minute ?" 
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she said after dinner, as her mother was preparing to 
take her after-dinner nap. " Only one moment; I just 
want to ask your advice." 

Mrs. Steinmann did not generally like to have her 
slumbers disturbed, but to tell the truth she was rather 
curious to know what Dora could be going to do with 
the dress in question. So she laid down her book and 
went into Dora's little room. 

"Here is Lotta's dress," said Dora, after she had 
carefully closed the door. "You see there is a long 
overskirt and a whole skirt. I wanted to make frocks 
of it for the two little Rhode's. Don't you think, 
mamma, that the overskirt would make a princesse 
for Clara, and that I could get a dress out of the un- 
derskirt for little Agnes ? " 

Dora was quite shocked at her own boldness, for 
she had never cut out anything, and knew nothing 
about it. So she looked timidly at her mother, fearing 
a sharp rebuff, but her mother looked quite pleasant, 
and said thoughtfully. 

" That would do very well ; those plaits would answer 
very well for a child's dress, but we must have the 
children's measure." 

" I will get that from Eva," cried Dora, delighted. 
" Don't you think, mamma, that it will make very 
pretty dresses for the children ? " 

" It is a good English cloth, and only a little worn. I 
don't see why Lotta should throw it away," said her 
mother. 

" The silk trimming is quite worn out and the fringe 
looks as if the mice had gnawed it," protested Dora, 
eagerly. " No, it is no good for Lotta any more, but 
it will be very nice for the children." 

Her mother smiled. 
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" Oh, yes, of course/' she said reassuringly. " Only 
I would advise you to begin the work at once, for this 
is just the time when they need these warm dresses 
most. Clara can soon wear it to school, but as soon 
as it gets hot they will be of no use. I advise you to 
rip it up at once/' she continued, and engage the old 
seamstress for to-morrow. She cuts very well and 
has very pretty patterns, and then you will not need 
the measure, and she will arrange the work better for 
you than I can." 

" But, mamma, if the dressmaker makes the dresses, 
I shan't be doing it/' said Dora, in dismay. 

"You will still have work enough. If you rip it up 
to-day and brush it well, Bertha can get the fire ready 
for you and you can iron it out. But you must dampen 
it first. And that will keep you busy enough for to-day. 
To-morrow Minchen can cut it out and baste it, and 
you will see that if you work hard at it all day, you 
will still have work enough left over for the next day." 

"We were going to the Rheinach's to-day," said 
Dora, timidly. 

"Then engage Minehen for Monday, for you will not 
be ready for her before, if you are going out for several 
hours," said her mother, suppressing a smile. "I will 
not lay any restrictions on you in this voluntary un- 
dertaking — manage it all just as you please; but I 
should think you had been out enough for to-day. If 
you can force yourself to sit close at your work to-day 
and to-morrow, you can get a good deal done, while 
going out so much takes up both time and strength." 

"But I must invite Marie," persisted Dora. It was 
such an unheard-of thing for her to sit at work for a 
day and a half. 

Her mother stood up. " I have given you my ad- 
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vice, now do as you think best. You can go to the 
Rheinach's on Sunday, after church, and there is no 
such great haste, as your father has not yet found a 
suitable teacher. If you engage Minchen you can pay 
her, so you will feel that you are doing the thing your- 
self. She gets one mark for cutting. You can use 
such linings and so forth as we have in the house. If 
they do not suit, you can buy new ones yourself. Now 
manage the thing your own way." 

Her mother had her hand on the door-knob, when 
Dora ran after her and held her back. 

" Mamma," she said imploringly, " shall you be angry 
with me if I go to the Rheinach's this afternoon ? " 

"No," said her mother, not unkindly. "I shall not 
be angry, but I shall think that the seriousness that 
was so solemnly announced to-day is still a little 
doubtful." 

She was gone, and Dora remained behind in a des- 
perate state of mind. It was disagreeable, it was 
horrid. If she had not made an agreement with Lotta, 
it would have been easy enough to stay quietly at 
home at work. But Lotta would come at five o'clock, 
and there was no possibility of her being ready by 
that time. Dora was not in general much given to 
crying, but she felt a little dismal as she looked out 
into the bright spring sunshine, which was gilding the 
gables and towers of the old town-house, and thought 
of being shut up in her room for two days. No, that 
was too much. There was no such desperate hurry 
about the dresses. The Rhodes didn't even know a 
word about it, and so they couldn't be counting on 
them. No, she would go to the Rheinachs; to-morrow 
she would rip up the dress quite comfortably, and en- 
gage Minchen for Monday. She would willingly work 
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for the children, but it was not necessary to regularly 
sacrifice herself. 

She was about to put away Lotta's dress and sit 
down to her embroidery, the latest thing she had 
begun, when she suddenly paused. It seemed so hard 
for her to give up the promised visit, about which 
there was really no hurry, and yesterday Eva had 
given up without a murmur, almost without a word, 
the coffee party, which they had thought of for weeks, 
and to which Eva, who could seldom go out, had been 
eagerly looking forward. 

And to-day Eva had given up the cooking class, 
which would have been such a pleasure to her, because 
she could be so little with her friends. It is true, that 
stern, iron necessity had a share in all the good and 
sensible things Eva did, and made the decision lighter. 
"That is just it," thought Dora. "I have been too 
comfortable all my life long. Because I have never 
had to give up anything, I fancy I never can give up 
anything that I have once .taken into my head. No, 
mamma, I really do mean to be in earnest, and I will 
stay at home." 

She determinedly sat down to her work and was so 
absorbed in it that she started violently when Lotta 
suddenly put her head in the door. 

" What are you doing there ? " asked Lotta in sur- 
prise. 

" I am ripping," said Dora, energetically. 

" So I see, but why aren't you dressed ? It is past five." 

" Don't be cross, Lotta, and don't think I am change- 
able, but I am not going out to-day," said Dora, 
steadily ripping. 

"You are not going out! what on earth have you 
got into your head now ? " 
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" Simple duty and virtue," still steadily ripping. 

" Do put those scissors down, only for a moment— do 
you suppose I want my eyes put out by your sudden 
virtue ? No, your pulse is steady, you are not fever- 
ish, your head seems to be clear — now tell me what is 
the matter?" 

" Be quiet, Lotta," replied Dora, now laughing too. 
"I tell you I am suffering from virtuous resolutions; 
you are the oldest and you must not interfere with 
them. I would have refused to let you in, but I 
thought perhaps you would not mind staying with me 
if we did not go out." 

" Of course I will stay, if you are really in earnest," 
said Lotta good-naturedly, taking off her hat and 
cloak. " But I must do something too ; let me take out 
the threads." 

" Lotta," said Dora quite touched, " you really are a 
good little soul. You had a right to be a little vexed." 

To this remark her friend made no reply but a won- 
derful grimace. 

" It is well that you find something to admire in me, 
too," she said. " I was just going to admire you, and 
I found the feeling a little uncomfortable; now we are 
even, and we need neither of us exert ourselves too 
much." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

This time Dora kept firmly to her resolution, and 
followed her mother's advice in all respects. In spite 
of the most tempting weather she did not go out of 
the house, and was rewarded for her zeal by getting 
both the little frocks quite ready by Saturday night. 
She would gladly have carried them to the Rhodes 
on Sunday morning, but she had resolved for once to 
be quite firm and carry out her original plan; so she 
went to church with Lotta in the morning, and then 
set out for the Rheinachs. 

Marie von Rheinach occupied with her father one 
half of a little villa outside the gates, which was gen- 
erally called "the little Schloss." The little Schloss 
had not really the slightest likeness to a castle, only 
an ivy -grown tower which flanked the right side of 
the building, with its zinc roof, gave the old weather- 
beaten house rather a lordly aspect. The tower and 
a few adjoining rooms formed the dwelling of the 
father and daughter, while the main portion of the 
building was occupied by the owner, a well-to-do mer- 
chant and his family. 

Col. von Rheinach was a small, active man, though 
unfortunately somewhat of an invalid. The blonde, 
soldierly moustache of his youth, had long ago turned 
gray, as well as his hair, which was cut in military 
fashion, but his light blue, deep-set eyes still showed 
the full strength and unbroken fire of youth. The 
sharp lines of the mouth betrayed a spirit not always 
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at peace with the things of this world, and the myriad 
folds and wrinkles of his dark yellow skin betokened 
a disease of the liver, which the Colonel could never be 
prevailed on to acknowledge. 

On this sunshiny spring day Col. von Rheinach had 
decidedly put the wrong foot foremost when he got 
up, for nothing suited him. Old Ursel, whose baptis- 
mal name was Ursula, and who had come into the 
family on the Colonel's marriage, never to leave it 
again, had come into Marie's room with a face of dis- 
may, where she was still sleeping the sleep of the just, 
and had wakened her with these words : 

"The saints preserve us, Miss Marie, your father is 
tramping about in the garden already, and here you 
are still asleep, and he has got his cap on; a nice Sun- 
day we shall have of it this day." 

Ursel was a Catholic, which Col. von Rheinach con- 
sidered " a very bad habit," but it was a habit of which 
she had never broken herself, and she also kept stead- 
fastly to her invocation of the saints, though this was 
highly displeasing to her strictly Protestant master. 

Marie sprang out of bed with a bound. 

"The storm -cap! Oh dear, oh dear! Has he had his 
breakfast?" 

"No, not yet — but he has called twice already." 

" Oh, let him call again once, dear good Ursel, and 
then delay a little bit," entreated Marie, while she hur- 
riedly made a very imperfect toilette. " If we have 
our breakfast together, I can always bring him more 
than half round." 

"Yes, yes, I know it," sighed the faithful servant; 
" and oh, Miss Marie, don't go to church to-day. St. 
Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins, what shall I 
do without you?" 
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"No, no, don't worry, Ursel; I will not go, I assure 
you/' replied her young* mistress. " Oh gracious, there 
he is calling again ! " 

" Ursel, Ursel, you old witch ! how long am I to wait 
for my miserable coffee?" sounded the Colonel's 
wrathful tones from the foot of the stairs. 

" This minute, sir/' cried Ursel. 

"This minute! I have heard that three times al- 
ready, but I have seen nothing yet, and in a minute 
more there will be something to pay in the kitchen." 

But the angry tones were suddenly silenced, for at 
the head of the stairs, at the foot of which stood the 
angry man, Marie's laughing young face appeared, with 
old Ursel anxiously hiding behind her. 

" Why, father, are you in such an awful hurry to get 
your coffee ?" she cried, looking at him with her laugh- 
ing blue eyes. "You always wait for me, and you 
surely wouldn't breakfast without me just because it 
is Sunday?" 

The clouds on the furrowed brow of the old soldier 
vanished at the sight of his darling, and his voice 
sounded only like distant thunder as he growled : 
" How should I know that you were up at this time of 
day, you whirlwind, you witch ? Generally, nothing 
will get you out of bed on Sunday before eight, and 
it is only seven now." 

" You had only to send Ursel up, father, and I would 
have got up even earlier." 

"There's no need of that," and now the gruff voice 
had grown quite soft and only sounded a little like a 
bear's growl. " You must have your sleep out. You 
are young, and the young need sleep. An old battered 
cripple like me finds five hours too much for him, but 
you need eight and ought to have more, I hope that 
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cracked old idiot of an Ursel didn't go and wake you 
up." 

"Oh, nonsense, papa — what ideas you do get into 
your head." 

The threatening tone of his voice warned her that 
the topic was a dangerous one. Stroking his rough 
hand gently, she drew him into the breakfast room. 

" She didn't ? What was she slinking behind you for 
then, like the very embodiment of a bad conscience ?" 
he asked suspiciously. 

" Oh, she brought me my warm water." 

"Your warm water, did she? Well, I won't say 
anything to her this time. But she had better not 
wake you up in the morning — do you hear, Ursel ?" 

" The saints preserve us, sir, how can you think of 
such a thing ? " stammered the terrified Ursel, as she 
hurried in with the shining tray. 

" Leave the saints in peace, Ursel — they have noth- 
ing to do with your folly. You are to let the child 
sleep, do you hear ? And don't make an uproar about 
it" 

"J certainly don't make an uproar, sir," replied Ur- 
sel, with an injured and dignified air. 

"Do you mean to imply that I make an uproar?" 
growled the Colonel, but Marie interrupted. 

"Father," she cried, "come drink your coffee now, or 
else you musn't say a word if you find it cold." 

Lukewarm coffee was the Colonel's abomination, so 
he put his cup quickly to his lips and Ursel took the 
opportunity to escape. 

" I am sure you have been suffering from your liver 
again, father," said Marie anxiously. " I can see it in 
your face; your forehead is quite spotted with brown." 

The daughter could venture on much that was not 
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peitnitted to other mortals. No one else would have 
dared to make the slightest allusion to the torturing" 
malady which spoiled his temper, and from which the 
naturally passionate man often suffered cruelly. 

As it was, the blue eyes blazed ominously, and the 
thick, bushy eyebrows were drawn down so threaten- 
ingly that Ursel would certainly have fled in terror, 
but Marie was not afraid. She went up to her father, 
took off his black cap, and calmly stroked back his 
hair. 

" There, you see, there is one spot after another — 
that is a sure sign. I am sure you did not close your 
eyes last night." 

" Child, who gave you permission to take my cap 
off ? " he asked, bristling with wrath, though this time 
it was all pretence. 

" I took the liberty ," she replied, quietly playing with 
her father's rather bristly hair. " When the cap is 
drawn down so far over your forehead, things are 
generally not right underneath." 

"And that is why you call it the storm-cap," re- 
marked her father with a sort of grim humor. 

It was now the daughter's turn to feel a little em- 
barrassment, but she soon recovered herself. 

"Kurt must have let that out," she said, calmly, 
kissing her father's forehead. " When he comes home 
I will give him a piece of my mind." 

" It is true, then ? " he returned laughing, and draw- 
ing her down into his lap. 

" Yes, it is true," she replied candidly. 

"And you are not ashamed of yourself ?" 

She shook her head. " Not a bit of it." 

He burst into a hearty laugh. 

"That is cool, I must say! Murks, Murks, you get 
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saucier every day. Well," and he tried to thrust his 
daughter away from him, " if the truth must be told, 
I did have an attack in the night. But the pain is 
gone now, so you may be satisfied." 

But Marie did not stir; on the contrary, she put her 
soft arms about her father's neck. 

" But I am not at all satisfied," she whispered in his 
ear. 

"No? Get away, you caressing puss — you will 
strangle me. Well, what do you want now ? " 

"I want you to be sensible and go to see Dr. Stein - 
mann, or send for him to come here," she whispered in 
his left ear, as he had stopped up the right one, 
"And I want you to really do what he says. You 
must either go to Carlsbad or drink the waters here, 
and you must follow his directions exactly." 

"Don't pester me with your pill-boxes!" he cried, so 
gruffly, that Marie was silenced. "Go to Carlsbad. 
I should like to see myself. Now not a word more of 
this, do you hear ? " 

His daughter stooped down and picked up the black 
velvet cap that had fallen on the floor. 

" There, father," she said with a sigh. " Put it on 
again." 

Her air of resignation as she said it was so absurd 
that her father could not help laughing. 

"You are incorrigible," he said, as he replaced the 
cap on his head. 

"And now r Murks, I tell you once for all, that I will 
not hear a word of your physic-venders and pill-boxes. 
The fellows are good for nothing, they know nothing 
and they understand nothing." 

Marie took up her key basket with a sigh, and went 
into the kitchen where Ursel had just set fire to the 
frills on her Sunday cap. 
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"Ah, Miss Marie !" she cried, "he was so loud and 
so violent." 

"Now he is reading the paper quite quietly," replied 
Marie with a smile. "And it wasn't so very bad after 
all, it was only about the doctors. I was going to 
tell you, Ursel, that you can go to mass, if you like. 
I shall stay at home." 

*' Ah, Miss Marie, I would go gladly, but what if he 
should get cross again and you poor child all alone in 
the house." 

Marie laughed aloud. 

" Ursel, Ursel, do you really think I am afraid of 
my own father ?" she said, gaily, then she added more 
gravely. " You ought to be ashamed, Ursel, to think 
such a thing even." 

" It is curious," resumed Ursel, after a short pause, 
as she took her freshly ironed cap in her left hand and 
scrutinized it carefully, thus avoiding Marie's eyes, 
"it is really curious. Some things you get used to at 
once, some things little by little and some you never 
get used to at all. I have been in this family thirty 
years, thirty -one come Candlemas, and I haven't got 
used to your father's ways yet. There was my blessed 
mistress, your mother, Miss Marie, she was a delicate 
little woman, but she only laughed when I was scared, 
and when I began to howl she was only a little bit 
grave. How often has she said to me, ' Why Ursel, 
can't you see that the Colonel doesn't mean any- 
thing ? ' And it is just the same with you, Miss Marie. 
Well, if you really mean it I will go to mass." 

" Oh yes, go Ursel, and don't stop to do the dusting. 
I will see to that." 

In a few moments Ursel in her Sunday cap and 'her 
best shawl, was marching off to the distant Catholic 
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church, while Marie put the house into dainty Sunday 
order. To tell the truth, it had not been such an 
easy thing for her to give up going to church that day. 
She always liked to hear the minister who had con- 
firmed her, preach, and besides this she had half prom- 
ised to meet Dora and Lotta and take a Sunday walk 
with them after church. But when her father was ill 
she could not leave him — that was quite out of the 
question — and perhaps he would read her a sermon by 
and by if he felt well enough, or he would let her read 
one to him. So she quickly finished her housework, 
made good the defects of her hasty toilette, and was 
standing all dressed in the garden when the church 
bells began to ring. She listened till the deep tones had 
died away, and then she went into her father's room. 

As she had expected she found him asleep. He had 
put down his pipe, laid aside the paper and was sleep- 
ing peacefully, but a look of pain in his fate betrayed 
that either he was not quite free from pain or that the 
attack had been more severe than he was willing to 
acknowledge. 

She brought a soft warm coverlid and laid it care- 
fully over his knees, then she sat down at the window 
with her prayer-book. 

Her father slept a long time; the loud singing of 
the canary in its cage disturbed him as little as the 
gentle turning of the leaves of Marie's book. She 
looked out into the street, which was already filling 
with groups of returning church-goers. Suddenly she 
looked out more eagerly — yes, it really was Lotta and 
Dora, and they were coming through the garden gate 
up to the house. Marie got up and went to meet her 
friends, for she could not bring them into the parlor 
while her father was asleep. 
3 
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"Good-morning, Whirlwind, why didn't you blow 
over to church to-day?" cried Lotta, while Dora 
added, " You look so grave, I hope nothing has hap- 
pened ?" 

"Nothing in particular," replied Marie. "Thank 
you for coming out all this long way to see me. Won't 
you come into my room ?" 

" It is so lovely out here in the open air," said Lotta, 
who was a passionate lover of nature. 

"And this bench is so inviting, you can see the 
whole street here. Why can't we stay here, I am 
sure we shan't get cold." 

"By all means," said Marie. "Ah, Dora, if I 
could only get your father out here." 

" Are you ill ? " asked Dora in some surprise. " You 
need only come to our house at papa's consulting hour. 
That is very easy." 

" Oh yes, of course. But it is not for me, it is for my 
father." 

"Oh I see, that makes the matter more serious," 
said Dora. " I am sure papa would come, but your 
father would turn/him out of the house, and papa 
wouldn't stand that." 

" Of course not," said Marie, sadly. " I know that 
very well. But oh! it is too sad, my father is getting 
worse and I must stand by and do nothing." 

"But you can do something," said Lotta. "You 
just go to the Steinmann's and tell Dora's father all 
about it, and you see he is sure to find some way to 
help your father. Dr. Steinmann can help everybody." 

"Lotta is right," said Dora. "You must come and 
talk to papa yourself." 

" And now, my dear little Whirlwind, cheer up, and 
hear what we have to say," continued Lotta, "for 
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there is no use in your making* a fuss about it — you 
must come and cook with us." 

" What must I do ? " asked Marie, not believing her 
own ears. 

" Cook with us," and then Dora took up the matter 
and explained everything. "Eva has already failed 
us, but you shall not escape," she concluded eagerly, 
as Marie looked a little thoughtful. 

"No," said Marie, "provided, of course, my stern ty- 
rant has nothing to say against it. It is true it upsets 
the plans I had formed for this summer." 

"Were you going away ? " asked Lotta eagerly. 

"Go away, I — what an idea! As if my papa cross- 
patch were ever to be lured out of his den. No, but I 
meant to prepare myself privately for the examina- 
tion." And her sweet young smiling face took on the 
most serious expression it was capable of. 

"You meant— what?" cried her two friends in 
amazement. 

" Can you keep a secret ? " continued Marie gravely. 
" You can, Dora, I know — you are trustworthy, though 
you are almost two years younger than I. But I 
don't trust you so much, Lotta; I am afraid you may 
let it out some time, but as you know my intention in 
part, you may as well hear the rest. I have been 
thinking about my future very seriously, lately." 

" But what is there so extraordinary in your posi- 
tion ? " asked Dora in surprise. 

"I will tell you. You know, for we have never 
made a secret of it, that we have very little to live on 
— in fact that we are poor." 

" But your father has his pension," said Dora. 

"Of course; but you see, when he married mamma 
he hoped to get promotion in the service. Kurt says 
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that if it hadn't been for that unlucky fall from his 
horse, which hurt his left arm, he might have been a 
General long ago. Well, then he had a little money 
and mamma had a little, and he had his pay — so they 
got on very well. Then he was invalided, and mamma's 
last illness cost a great deal of money, so he could not 
get a lady to come here after mamma's death, but just 
got on with Ursel as well as he could. We get on 
very well, but we really live chiefly on papa's pension, 
and when that stops there will be nothing left for 
Kurt and me." 

The friends were silent for awhile. Lotta was very 
well off, and moreover it was not in her nature to 
think much about such things; but Dora had heard 
similar conversations between her parents too often 
not to know how much truth there was in what Marie 
said. Dr. Steinmann's large practice had early given 
her a glimpse of all sorts of conditions of life. 

" Your brother will give you up his share," she said, 
at length. " He is first Lieutenant and will soon be 
Captain, and then he can live on his pay. You wiil see 
he will not take anything." 

" That is quite possible, but I cannot count on that. 
In short I have thought the matter over very ser- 
iously, and I have come to the conclusion that I will 
pass the teacher's examination at any rate. If then 
the worse comes to the worst, I shall have some sup- 
port without being a burden on Kurt." 

" And what does your father say to your plan ? " 
asked Dora after a short pause. 

Marie bent her fair curly head closer to her friend's, 
and said in a very low tone : 

"That is where the hare is in the pepper, as my 
father says. ' He must not know anything about it; he 
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would be furious if he knew I was preparing for the 
examination, which he calls a fashionable folly. Other- 
wise,! would simply enter the seminary — but he would 
never give his consent. And I should not like to 
spend every morning away from home for a whole 
year, either, for my papa crosspatch would miss me too 
much. So I have spoken to the Director. You know 
he is rather fond of me in spite of all my foolishness. 
He has drawn up a plan of study for me, and lent me 
books, and I go to him once a fortnight and he can 
judge how I am getting on. He thinks if I entered the 
seminary for three months, to review all my studies, 
I could pass the examination." 

" But I should think studying all alone for a year 
would be awfully hard work," said Dora thoughtfully. 

" Oh, let her be," cried Lotta. " I am quite sure she 
will never go in for the examination, still less will she 
be a teacher." 

" Why not ? " asked Marie very decidedly. 

"Because you are much too pretty, pussy-cat; you 
are sure to marry quite comfortably in a few years," 
said Lotta with an air of superiority. 

"Oh, yes! our den is so much like an enchanted 
castle, which attracts suitors," replied Marie, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. " And poor girls do not marry in 
these days. Even Kurt is always saying he will 
marry for money." 

"What are you putting your heads together about 
and plotting behind my back ? " cried out the Colonel, 
who had finished his nap, and from his chair near the 
window had been observing the young girls in their 
earnest conversation. 

"Come, out with it! what plot are you hatching 
now?" 
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" Lotta and Dora only caine, father — " 

"Lotta and Dora!" interrupted her father, with 
grim humor! "what a fashionable folly that is! How 
can you spoil your respectable names so abominably ? 
Isn't the name of Charlotte pretty enough for you ? 
There have been many celebrated Charlottes, but I 
never heard any one speak of Werther's Lotta. And 
then to cut down the beautiful high-sounding name of 
Dorothea into Dora ! But it is always so now-a-days. 
When a man is with you young folks, he might think 
you were all cats and dogs, there are so many Minnies 
and Lillies and Kittys and Annies, it is enough to 
make one sick." 

" Never mind, father," said Marie laughing. " You 
know you call me Murks yourself, when you are in a 
caressing mood." 

" Murks," said the Colonel, good-naturedly. " That 
is quite different; there is something strong about that. 
No one can say that ' Murks' has anything soft about it." 

"No, Colonel von Rheinach, I am sure they 
wouldn't," cried Lotta, laughing. 

" There — you see, children, you are not so stupid, if 
things are only explained clearly to you. And now 
no more of the dogs' and cats' names, but tell me 
what mysterious subject you were discussing so earn- 
estly?" 

" They want me to take cooking lessons with them," 
said Marie. " What do you think of it, father ? are you 
willing?" 

"Cooking lessons?" repeated the Colonel, good- 
naturedly. " That isn't such a bad idea. There may 
be some chance of you women getting something sen- 
sible into your heads among all the foolish nonsense 
that you stuff into it." 
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" Then we may count on Marie, Colonel von Rhein- 
ach ? " cried Lotta joyfully. 

"As far as I am concerned you may. You must 
settle it with Murks herself. Well, Miss Dorothea, 
why are you looking" so earnestly at me ? Do you find 
an old cripple like me so wonderfully beautiful that 
you can't take your eyes off ? " 

Dora started in confusion, and dropped her eyes. 
She was not a doctor's daughter for nothing, and in 
thinking of what Marie had said, she had been observ- 
ing the Colonel with watchful eyes, and she had seen 
that he did not look well. 

"There, there; you needn't be so frightened, child," 
said the old man good-humoredly. "A cat may look 
at a king. Thunder and lightning ! who is that com- 
ing?" 

The last outburst was called out by a party of three 
persons who were approaching the house, with the 
comfortable air of persons out for a country walk. 
They were an elderly gentleman, a middle-aged and a 
young lady, all three simply but elegantly dressed. 
The ladies' prayer-books showed that they were com- 
ing from church. 

"The young lady is Leonore Falkenthal, the 
daughter of the new President, whom I told you 
about, father," whispered Marie. "The two others 
must be her parents." 

The approaching visitors had reached the garden 
gate by this time, and the young girl's eyes rested for 
a moment on the group on the bench ; the next moment 
she bowed pleasantly to the three girls. Then she 
whispered something to her parents, who at once 
turned towards the house. 

" Colonel von Rheinach," said the President, bowing 
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politely, " pardon me for coming upon you so uncere- 
moniously, but you are not quite a stranger to us. 
Your son has spoken to us so often and so affection- 
ately of his father and his sister, that we feel quite 
acquainted with you, especially as my daughter has 
already met these young ladies." 

" I am very happy — in fact — er — delighted — hm" — 
stammered the Colonel, who was rather ashamed to 
appear before these two elegant ladies in his old gray 
jacket. 

" Will you come in ? " 

" If you will allow us to rest awhile in your charming 
garden, we shall be very glad," replied the President's 
wife, whose pale, delicate face showed signs of fatigue. 
" My daughter will be glad to have a little chat with 
her young friends." 

The young girls at once made room on the bench, 
and Marie and Dora were hurrying to get chairs, when 
Leonore said, "Why can't we walk up and down a 
little ? I am not at all tired. Mamma is not used to 
walking, so it tires her very much. What a charming 
place you have here, Miss Marie." 

"Oh, it is nothing now," cried Lotta. "But you 
ought to see it when the flowers are in bloom or in 
midsummer, when it is all overgrown with woodbine 
and climbing roses. Nothing can be more charming 
than it is then." 

" It is pretty, but it makes the parlor rather dark," 
said Dora drily. 

"And in winter our 'little Schloss' is hard to heat, 
and then we groan over it, and my father declares 
that the next autumn he will certainly move into 
town," remarked Marie with a smile. "And when 
the autumn comes we none of us three think of it, for 
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we are far too fond of the ugly dark little house. I 
should like to see Kurt open his eyes if he should come 
home some day on leave, and could not move straight 
into his turret room." 

"You three ?" asked Leonore. "I thought your 
brother told me that you had no other brother or 
sister." 

" The third one to be consulted is our Ursel. Kurt 
must certainly have told you about Ursel ? " 

" Your old servant — oh, yes, I remember now." 

" Ursel is more than a common servant — she is my 
foster mother," explained Marie, eagerly. " Kurt was 
twelve years old when mamma died, and then he went 
straight off to the Military School, so he knew what it 
was to have a mother; but I was a little bit of a thing 
hardly a year old, and Ursel brought me up." 

"And spoiled you," said Lotta. 

"That is quite possible, for she was always very 
fond of me," said Marie quite undisturbed. "She 
has often told me, as I grew older, that I must be 
very good or people would blame her and say the 
poor child had been neglected, for it had no mother. 
I was a frightful torn -boy; no tree was too high and 
no ditch too wide for me, and so in school they called 
me ' Whirlwind/ But for Ursel's sake I have grad- 
ually laid aside my boyish pranks. The last time 
Kurt Was here he assured me I was on the high road 
to becoming a prim old lady." 

As she spoke there was such a comical gravity in 
her mischievous blue eyes, that her listeners could not 
help laughing. 

" Oh, pray let me know when you have quite attained 
to the prim old ladyhood," cried Leonore. " I should 
like to see you then." 
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"With all my heart, but you must wait till Kurt 
comes, for I don't know of any other competent judge/' 
returned Marie, gaily. "And perhaps, as you know 
Kurt, you may like to see his pictures. We have such 
funny old photographs of him in short-sleeved frocks 
and long pantalets, such as no one wears now, and it 
is too absurd." 

" Some other time, please," said Leonore, a little con- 
fused. " It is too late now — mamma is getting up to 
go. Miss Steinmann, may I remind you of your prom- 
ise to go with me to call on your friend ? I want to 
embroider a pretty portiere for papa, and perhaps 
she would help me with the design." 

" Oh, certainly," replied Dora readily. " If you will 
appoint the day and hour, I will gladly go with you." 

" Can you go to-morrow evening at six ? It is near 
here, isn't it?" 

"Just opposite, close by the gate. Then I will come 
for you at six." 

"If it is not too much trouble. Now good-bye, and 
pardon us for having come so without ceremony." 

When Leonore bowed to the Colonel, he suddenly 
stretched out his rough brown hand. 

" My dear young lady," he said, with that exquisite 
courtesy by which the young hussar had long ago won 
his wife's heart, " unfortunately our garden can offer 
nothing yet worthy of your acceptance. When the 
roses are in bloom, I hope you will allow me to send 
you some of the finest through my daughter." 

"I will come for them myself, if I may, Colonel von 
Bheinach," replied Leonore. 

"If you may! As if an old cripple like me would 
not enjoy having such a charming visitor," he cried. 
"If you may! We should all feel highly houored," 
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" Then that is setted — when the roses are in bloom, 
I may come and get a bouquet. Good-bye, Colonel 
von Rheinach." 

When the President and the ladies had departed, 
the Colonel looked after them for a long time, "A 
charming' girl," he murmured suddenly. "What is 
her name ? " 

"Leonore," said Marie. 

"Leonore, you see," he continued reprovingly to 
Dora and Lotta, who were just starting to go. " There 
you have for once a fine -sounding name left unmuti- 
lated. She hasn't turned it into Ellie, Nora, Lonj r or 
Pony, as you would certainty have done." 

Whereupon he disappeared into the house, and Lotta 
and Dora set out for home, much pleased at having 
gained one friend at least for their cooking class. 

"I did think you would come to me to-morrow 
evening at least," lamented Lotta, as they were stand- 
ing before Dr. Steinmann's door, " and now you can't 
come. Couldn't you get away to-morrow morning for 
an hour ? " 

" Impossible. Jack is going away in the noon train, 
and we shall have our hands full all the forenoon." 

"It is perfectly dreadful! my secret will be quite 
musty with keeping, if I have to keep it to myself so 
long. Come to me at five o'clock then — I can say a 
good deal in an hour." 

Dora hesitated a moment, but she bravely conquered 
the rising inclination. 

" No, no," she said, shaking her head. " I have firmly 
resolved to finish at last all the work I have begun. 
You have no idea how much there is of it, and how 
much expensive material I have wasted on it. Last 
night I cleared out my drawers, and I never felt so 
ashamed of myself as I did then," 
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Lotta perceived that her friend was quite firm, 

" It is frightful," she continued. " I can't do a thing 
with any of you. Eva has given up the cooking class 
out of pure reason; Marie, who never had an idea in 
her life, is thinking seriously about her future, and is 
preparing for her examination; you, a feather-pate of 
the first order, are turning orderly, industrious and 
virtuous all at once — and I should like to know what 
I am to do among you all ? I shall soon be left quite 
alone, and your wonderful virtue will drive me into a 
friendship with Lillie Walter." 

"Lotta," cried Dora in dismay. "You would not do 
that!" 

"Do you think it is such fun to be the only idle^girl 
among a lot of industrious ones ? What else can I do 
but hunt up another idle one, who will have time to 
give me, at any rate ? " 

Dora put her arm caressingly around her friend's 
waist. " You are not offended with me, Lotta ? " 

Lotta could not withstand the appealing look, and 
she laughed and kissed Dora in the open street, with- 
out any regard to the passers-by, and said, 

" Come whenever you can and will — my secret will 
keep. And I am really not so wanting in taste as to 
have anything more to do with that stupid Lillie than 
I am obliged. I like my Beppo better; he is a natural 
born monkey, at least." 
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CHAPTER VEL 

The next day Jack departed, accompanied by his 
mother's tears, and Dora too felt rather soft-hearted 
as she said good-bye to her beloved brother once more. 

Jack himself was also rather grave, for though he 
was heart and soul a student, yet he was very fond of 
his home, and the parting was never very easy for him, 
though of course he knew how to preserve his manly 
dignity and hide his feelings under the guise of poor 
jokes. 

So up to the very moment of separation he had kept 
his mother laughing continually, but when the sour- 
faced Bertha, in an unusually dismal tone, announced 
that the carriage was at the door, and the trunks had 
been put on, there was no help for it, and the mother's 
tears would burst forth. 

"My dear Helen/' said her husband gently, "you 
mustn't make his heart heavy. He will be back again 
in three months, and you will see how the time will fly 
before you realize it." And he made a sign to his son 
behind his mother's back, to hasten his departure. 

Jack nodded to his father without looking at him; it 
was quite possible that he could not trust his own eyes. 

"Well, good-bye, mother, darling. Father is right, 
you will see how soon I shall be back again." 

" If I were dressed I could go to the station with you 
at least," sobbed his mother. 

" Christopher is in the carriage — he is going with me. 
Good-bye, mamma ; where is Dora ? " 
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It was really quite remarkable that Jack could not 
see Dora, for she was standing 1 at the window as large 
as life, looking down into the street, where the carriage 
was waiting, and where the tall Christopner had al- 
ready been impatiently pacing up and down for some 
time. Jack was going now, and in a few days Christo- 
pher would be gone too, for he had already been sum- 
moned to join his regiment, and then — then it would 
be horribly lonely. It is true it was a matter of the 
most perfect indifference to her whether Christopher 
went or stayed, but no one could deny that Lotta 
would miss him very much, and she felt sorry for her 
friend. And, besides, it must be confessed that Christo- 
pher had improved wonderfully even in the few days 
since he had received his long-desired permission to 
become a soldier; he looked much brighter, and really 
his features were not so bad after all. When he smiled 
as he was doing now, giving her a polite greeting, 
there was even some resemblance to Lotta. After all, 
his loving sister was right — he would make a stately 
officer some time. 

"Well, Dolly, come out of your window and let me 
give you a well-bred kiss," cried Jack, and then he 
whispered to her: "You may give my regards to your 
various friends." 

"Lotta?" 

"I will send a message to her through Christopher; 
but Marie Rheinach — and I say, have you sent the 
children's dresses to the Rhodes yet ? " 

" Not yet," replied Dora, a little confused. It seemed 
so strange to her that her brother at the moment of 
departure should think of the Rhode children's dresses. 
" I am going there to-night with Leonore Falkenthal, 
and I shall take them then." 
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* It was a capital idea of yours — you have such sensi- 
ble ideas. If you see Eva, you can say that I — sent my 
regards to her." He hesitated and then said quickly : 
" I haven't caught a glimpse of her this time." 

" Very well, I will," said Dora, still more astonished. 

Jack still kept hold of her hands— she had never seen 
him so loth to go before. Something besides the pain 
of parting was expressed in his open countenance, and 
yet he was accustomed to going and coming like this. 
Whatever it might be, however, he gave no sign. 

" Good-bye," he suddenly said — one kiss and he was 
gone. What ailed him ? 

The noonday meal was a silent one that day. The 
mother's eyes were red with weeping, and Jack's de- 
parture was felt by every one, not the least by his 
father, though he permitted himself no complaint, and 
did his best to keep the conversation from flagging. 
On the whole, however, they were all glad when the 
meal was over, and they could give themselves up to 
their own thoughts. Dora slipped into her father's 
study behind him. 

Dr. Steinmann was a little surprised when he saw 
his daughter, for it was not Dora's custom to seek 
private interviews with him. 

" Well," he said, " where is it the shoe pinches ? 

" Oh no, papa, nothing is the matter," replied Dora. 
" I only wanted to tell you something, and I did not 
like to say it before mamma." 

"Is it a very solemn communication, or can I hear 
it lying down ? " he asked, smiling. 

"It isn't solemn at all — yesterday I went to the 
Rheinachs you know, and found Marie very anxious 
about her father." 

"The Colonel has disease of the liver — I have known 
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it for a long time. He must have very painful attacks 
sometimes/* 

"He had one in the night and he looked very ill. 
Papa, poor Marie is so terribly anxious, and she would 
be so glad if you could see her f ather." 

" My dear child, if the Colonel wishes to consult me 
he knows my address." 

" I know it, papa — but you know what he is ; he would 
die before he would send for you. Couldn't you go 
out there as if by chance some time ? " 

"And be turned out of the house as if by chance! 
The Colonel is as rough as a nutmeg-grater, my dear." 

Dora stood up; she had ventured as far as she dared. 
" Of course you know best, papa. I only wanted to tell 
you." 

She was going, but her father detained her. 

"And have you nothing else to say ? " 

" No, papa." 

" Nothing to ask for ? " 

" No, papa." 

" Nothing to confess ? Be open, Dora." 

"No, papa, certainly not." She looked frankly at 
him with her great dark eyes. 

"Sit down again, I am not sleepy. So you really 
only wanted to ask me to go and see that rough old 
fellow the Colonel, to comfort your friend ? " 

" Yes, papa — just that and nothing more." 

"Now, tell me why you brought it out so shyly and 
timidly, as if it cost you the greatest effort ? " 

" I don't know, papa," replied Dora. 

" Out with it — you are afraid of me." 

"A little bit, papa," confessed Dora. 

Her father sat up and looked earnestly at her with 
his piercing eyes. "It is really extraordinary," he 
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said; "none of your friends, to whom I am more or less 
like a father, Lotta, Eva, Marie, are in the least bit 
afraid of me, and how I have scolded that madcap 
Lotta ! And you, my own child, my only daughter, are 
as shy and timid with me as if I were a wolf." 

"You are sometimes a little severe," confessed Dora, 
laughing 1 and blushing. 

"Too severe?" 

"I don't know that, papa." 

Her father looked long and earnestly at her embar- 
rassed face. " Well," he said quietly at last, "it may 
be that I have sometimes been unjust. I am a man 
like other men, often very tired and irritable, and 
perhaps I have been harder sometimes than was alto- 
gether necessary. But that is all passed now. You 
are no longer a child, but a tall girl, and I shall not 
scold you or punish you any more. If I have occasion 
in future to be dissatisfied with you, I will quietly tell 
you so, but I shall expect you to be equally frank with 
me, and not be proud and defiant. Do you think you 
can do that henceforth ? " 

"I will try." 

"Very well. And now, Dora, no more shyness, but 
thorough confidence. What do you say, my child ? " 

But Dora could say no more. She had slipped down 
from her father's knee and was covering his hand with 
kisses. Before he could prevent her, she had sprung 
up, darted out of the room and disappeared in her own 
room, which she locked and bolted. 

When some hours after she was approaching, with 
Leonore, Mrs. Rhode's little cottage, little Clara came 
running gaily towards her. But when she saw the 
strange young lady, she grew shy and would gladly 
have run away again. But Dora had already recog- 
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nized her, ana called to her pleasantly, so she came up, 
confused and timid. 

The little girl had on a shabhy, much-mended dress 
of coarse gray woollen. But it was covered by a clean 
white calico apron and a collar, which made the whole 
dress look so neat that Dora would not have noticed 
it' if it had not been for the new dresses she was bring- 
ing. As it was she saw with pleasure that the work 
of her hands was likely to be welcome, and she was 
glad that the good-natured Lotta had emptied her 
ever-open and therefore generally poorly-furnished 
purse, in order to adorn the dark dresses with pretty 
collars and light-blue ribbons. Dora had not so much 
money at her disposal as her friend, but she knew 
better how to manage wit>h it, and so it often happened 
that the rich Lotta had to borrow from her, which 
they both considered the height of absurdity. This 
time, too, Dora had to lend her last dollar, and now 
they neither of them had any. 

" I am glad you came, Dora," said Clara, who, hold- 
ing by her friend's right hand, had found a little cour- 
age, as she could no longer see the stranger on the 
other side. " Eva was just putting on her things to 
go to your house." 

" Was Eva coming to see me ? " 

" Yes, it is about the cooking class. The big letter 
is come which mamma has been expecting so long, 
and now we are going to have a servant again." 

Dora involuntarily quickened her steps. 

" That must make them very happy," she said to 
Leonore, who had also been listening attentively. 
" Papa has been wondering for a long time that the 
documents did not come from the government." 

" What are the documents ?" asked Leonore, sympa' 
thizingly. 
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" They are about a pension which Mrs. Rhode could 
not get, in spite of all her effort^," said Dora in a low 
tone. "Run on, Clara, and tell Eva that we are com- 
ing-. My father has always said it was unjust that so 
ittle should have been done for Mrs. Rhode, because 
her husband, who was a clergyman, really died from 
overwork in his profession, and she has these six little 
children to bring up. Eva is the eldest; she was thir- 
teen when her father died. Papa wrote to some gen- 
tlemen he knew who were in the ministry, and he has 
been feeling very uneasy because nothing had been 
heard about it. There comes Eva herself/' 

There was no need of asking questions. Eva's radiant 
face proved at the first glance that the good news of 
which the little sister had spoken was not a mistake. 

"Granted!" she cried, while she was still some dis- 
tance off. "Granted six hundred marks pension for 
mamma. They were only going to give three hundred, 
but because of my father's sad death and the six chil- 
dren, the Emperor gives three hundred in addition 
from his own private purse. I only wish I had that 
table-cover to embroider now, I would make it twice 
as pretty." 

" You couldn't do that," returned Dora, kissing Eva. 
' But I forgot — this is Miss Leonore Falkenthal, dear 
Eva; she wanted to speak to you about some work." 

Eva bowed in some embarrassment. "Excuse me 
— I — I was so excited — this is such a joyful day for 
us." 

" My dear Miss Rhode," said Leonore, shaking hands 
cordially, " I am glad I have met you on such a happy 
day. Of course you are not in the mood to-day to 
think about my wreath, and I am in no hurry; I will 
cojne again in a few days. Now* I will leave you with 
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your friend, for you must have a great deal to say to 
each other." 

As she spoke, she turned to go, but both Dora and 
Eva held her back. 

" You have come out all this long way, and now you 
must rest at least," said Eva. " Mamma would never 
forgive me if I let you go like this/ 

While Eva conducted her stranger guest into the 
best parlor, Dora stayed behind for a while in the 
garden, looking at little Agnes playing. She gave the 
little girl her package with the dresses, and asked her 
to take it to her mother. The little one looked up at 
her in surprise, with her great blue eyes, but then she 
nodded merrily and hurried off to her mother as fast 
as the big bundle would let her. Dora went into the 
parlor with the others. 

She thought by sending little Agnes with the 
dresses, that she should escape Mrs. Rhode's thanks, 
of which she felt a little shy, but she had in fact only 
brought down upon herself what she would gladly 
have avoided. 

Mrs. Rhode entered with the two dresses in one 
hand, and little Agnes on the other. 

" What does this mean ? " she cried in the door-way, 
without noticing Leonore. "Agnes has brought me 
a package with two charming children's dresses. 
Lotta, I am sure that is one of your pieces of mischief." 

" Lotta is not here, mamma," said Eva, smiling. ^ 
"This is Miss Falkenthal— my mother," she added as 
Leonore rose and bowed respectfully. 

" If I had known who was here I should certainly 
have used a little more ceremony," said Mrs. Rhode, 
returning the greeting, while a slight flush arose on 
the pale cheeks, which still looked youthful, in spite of 
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her white hair. "You must excuse me, Miss Falken- 
thaL We are so accustomed to see Lotta here with 
Dora, that we do not expect anything' else." 

"I should be very glad, Mrs. Rhode, if you would 
soon count me among those whom you welcome to 
your house without ceremony ," said Leonore pleas- 
antly; and turning to little Agnes, she continued : " Is 
this your youngest daughter ? What a grave look the 
child has." 

" She was born after her father's death," said Mrs. 
Rhode softly. " Her first years passed under such sad 
circumstances, that it often seems to me as if a 
shadow had fallen upon her. Until lately she scarcely 
ever smiled, and never laughed aloud. But now she 
is improving, and Dr. Steinmann thinks the summer 
will do a great deal for her. But I have not found out 
about these dresses yet. Dora, my dear, have you had 
something to do with it ? " 

" Can Agnes and Clara wear them ? " asked Dora in 
confusion. 

" Wear them ? Of course they can wear them — they 
will fit as if they had been melted into them. But 
where did you get such charming costumes ? " 

"Well, I made them," confessed Dora, in still greater 
embarrassment. 

"You made them — I should never have dreamed of 
that," cried Mrs. Rhode admiringly. "And how charm- 
ingly they are made! These plaits in Clara's dress 
must have been a great deal of work." 

" Oh," cried Dora, who would not accept any credit 
that was not her due, "I did not make that front 
part. It was a dress of Lotta's that I made over, and 
Lotta gave the collars and the ribbons too." 

"Eva," said Mrs, Rhode to her eldest daughter, "we 
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will dress the children to-morrow in these pretty new 
dresses, and you shall go and show them to the 
Werners and the Steinmanns. You will see then, 
dear £>ora, how well the children look in the work of 
your hands/' 

" Did I not tell you, mamma, that tms is a really 
lucky day ? " said Eva, gaily. " We will put a red 
mark against it in the calendar, and keep it as a holi- 
day. First came my money for the Emperor's table- 
cloth, then the government letter, and now these lovely 
dresses, all made up too ! do you know, Dora, we had 
just decided that we should have to buy some cloth 
for the children's dresses to-morrow, but we certainly 
should not have bought such strong and fine cloth as 
this, should we, mamma ? " 

"You have got your money?" cried Dora, glad to 
turn the conversation from the dresses. " What did 
you get ? " 

" She will not tell," said her mother, laughing. 

" Oh, I will tell you, Dora," said Eva, whispering the 
amount to her friend. "But hush! don't tell any 
one," she cried, laughing, and holding her hand over 
Dora's mouth, as she had almost cried out the secret 
for very amazement. "And now Eva must come to 
your cooking class," continued Mrs. Rhode to Dora. 
" I was so sorry when she told me she had absolutely 
declined, and yet I could not with a good conscience 
urge her to go, for I should really have missed her 
terribly. But now I shall have the gardener's daugh- 
ter for a servant; she is a nice, industrious girl, and 
then Eva can have the pleasure you so kindly offered 
her." 

" Oh, dear Mrs. Rhode, I must write to Jack at once, 
that you vre going tp have a» servant/' said Dora, 
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" Do you know, he could not get over it that you had 
to work so hard." 

"Jack is a dear, good boy," said Mrs. Rhode, greatly 
touched. " He has as good a heart under all his mis- 
chief as his father has, and that is saying a good deal." 

Usually Dora accepted the praise lavished on her 
father only conditionally, but to-day she felt she could 
join in it with all her heart. 

Eva, in the meantime, had brought out patterns of 
embroidery and materials in silk and gold thread, and 
was busy arranging with Leonore for her portiere. 

"This would be very pretty," she said, "this dark 
red stripe on this ground. If I could only draw I 
would sketch you a pattern that would unite the stripe 
with the stuff, but I can not draw." 

Leonore took a pencil and a piece of paper, and made 
a few strokes. " Like this, you mean ? " 

"Yes," cried Eva joyfully. "That would be lovely 
worked in dark green and gold, with here and there a 
red point like the color of the stripe. Oh, if I could 
only draw like that I could earn twice as much. But 
I can only carry out other people's designs." 

" I am not a finished draughtsman, but I have made 
designs sometimes," said Leonore. " What I find diffi- 
cult is to get the proper colors for my designs. We 
might go into partnership. I would do the designing 
and you would find the colors and begin the work — do 
you think that would pay ? " 

"We could try," said Eva, pleased that her work 
had found so much favor, and as the guests now rose 
to take their departure, they shook hands cordially. 

"May I hope, Miss Rhode, that you will come to see 
me some time ? " asked Leonore. " We have a good 
deal that would interest you 5 my father brought back 
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from his travels a good deal of Persian and Turkish 
embroidery, and we have some fine designs, too. I am 
sure we might find something which would be useful 
in our partnership." 

As Eva looked doubtfully at her mother, she has- 
tened to say: 

" My daughter will be glad to accept your kind in- 
vitation, Miss Falkenthal." 

"You must not wonder at Eva's hesitation," said 
Dora, as they hastened homewards in the now dusky 
streets. " I know she would like to come and see you, 
but she does not like to leave her mother too much. 
Poor Eva has a hard lot." 

"At any rate, she has plenty of warm and faithful 
friends," said Leonore pleasantly, "and that is a 
great blessing. I am sure it is a help to her in many 
sad moments to know how you sympathize with her 
in all her troubles." 

" I don't know any one who does not like Eva," said 
Dora, warmly. "People who know her cannot help 
being fond of her." 

They separated at the President's door. As it was 
now nearly dark, Leonore would have called her man- 
servant to go home with Dora, but Dora would not 
hear of it. She declared laughingly that she should 
be much more afraid of the elegant footman than of 
the dark streets, and she hurried home as fast as she 
could. 

"Oh, mamma, I am so grateful to you," she cried 
out as she entered, and gave her mother a turbulent 
kiss. 

" Why ? " asked her mother in surprise, for Dora's 
nature was not a very demonstrative one, and a kiss 
from her was something of a rarity. 
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" Because you urged me to hurry with those little 
dresses for the Rhodes. I was just in time, for Mrs» 
Rhode was going to buy some cloth to-morrow. If it 
hadn't been for you I shouldn't have got them done 
for ever so long, perhaps never. And Eva is coming 
to the cooking class, and I have a whole budget of 
news besides." 

"Then I must be there to hear," cried her father 
coming in and sitting down, while little Victor left his 
lessons and straightway climbed up on his father's 
knee. 

"And now go on." 

And Dora told all her news, and the good people re- 
joiced as much over their friend's good fortune as if it 
had happened to themselves. 

" But I can't understand why Eva should not let her 
mother know how much she has earned," remarked 
Mrs. Steinmann. 

"Depend upon it, dear Helen, she has her reasons 
for it," said Dr. Steinmann. " Eva is trustworthy ; she 
may do what she will, it is sure to be sensible." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The doctor's faith in his special protege was not 
misplaced. The next day Eva appeared with the two 
little girls, who from pure pride and pleasure in the 
new clothes scarcely dared to stir, and stood as stiff 
as unjointed dolls, though with radiant faces. Victor 
scanned them with a critical eye, thought the cos- 
tumes passahle, an expression which he had caught 
from Jack, and of which he was very proud, and 
grumbled audibly because they had not brought Mar- 
tin with them, for no sensible boy could play with 
girls, especially such dressed -up girls as they were. 
Finally, however, he condescended so far as to invite 
them to take a ride on his rocking-horse, and come 
and see his newest playthings, so the three went off 
together with great satisfaction, and soon their merry 
laughter was heard resounding from the adjoining 
room. 

"Are not you afraid Agnes may get hurt ? " asked 
Mrs. Steinmann anxiously. " The child is so very del- 
icate, that I am always anxious when the children are 
alone together/' 

" I will see what they are doing," said Dora, rising. 
"Victor is so wild he might hurt them." 

" Dear Mrs. Steinmann, I wanted to ask a favor of 
you," said Eva, as soon as she was alone with Dora's 
mother. " I got forty marks more than was agreed 
upon for my work. The Countess wrote me such a 
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charming letter, saying she had no idea how much work 
there would be in it, or she would never have asked me 
to do it for sixty marks, and I must do her the favor 
to take a hundred for it. A hundred marks all at 
once! I never was so rich before. It really was a 
frightful piece of work — it took me six weeks to do it 
— but a hundred marks! I thought I should go wild 
when the five big gold pieces fell out of the letter. Of 
course I gave mamma the sixty marks, but I have 
forty still left. Do you think I could get a really good 
black dress for mamma with it ? " 

" If you buy the cloth and get a dressmaker to make 
it, you certainly could," replied Mrs. Steinmann after 
a little thought. "And I think you might even have 
something left." 

" Oh, then, if I could only buy Godfrey a jacket; the 
poor boy has outgrown all his clothes, and he says all 
the boys laugh at him for his short jacket, and ask him 
what makes his arms come through so far. And that 
makes him miserable, and sometimes even a little 
rough with mamma, and yet she would be so glad to 
buy him anything if she only had the money. What 
does a good jacket cost ? I mean a sort of middle 
thing between a jacket and a coat, such as half -grown 
boys wear ? " 

" I don't know exactly, dear Eva, but perhaps we can 
help you there," said Mrs. Steinmann thoughtfully. 
"Jack must have left something of the sort, nearly 
new, which did not fit him very well, so he never would 
wear it. I will look for it to-day. Godfrey need not 
know that it is Jack's coat; he is proud and sensitive, 
and he might feel insulted. Do you give the tailor his 
measure and you will see it will be as good as new, 
and a present from you. When Godfrey is older he 
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will think differently about such things, and not take 
them so much to heart." 

"Dear Mrs. Steinmann, I really don't know how to 
thank you enough, and I am really ashamed to ask 
another favor, but I don't know how to buy the 
black cloth very well — would you mind coming with 
me?" 

"Not at all, dear Eva, and then we will carry it 
straight to my dressmaker. She is reasonable, and 
will not charge you too much. You can give her an 
old waist of your mother's and the length of the skirt, 
and she will not require anything more." 

" But you don't think it is wrong to have it made 
out of the house ? " asked Eva, anxiously. " I am afraid 
mamma won't like it." 

" But you wish to spare your mother the labor, don't 
you?" 

" Oh, yes," said Eva, eagerly. "And then I am afraid 
when I take the stuff home and order the dressmaker, 
that mamma won't let her make it for herself, but will 
give it to me. And I really don't need it, for I can 
still wear my confirmation dress for a long time, and 
mamma's best dress is already shiny and shabby." 

" Well, then, we must take the matter into our own 
hands, and give it to her all made," said Mrs. Stein- 
mann, kindly. " Come to-morrow evening with God- 
frey's measure and your mother's waist, then we will 
arrange everything." 

Eva stood up and kissed Mrs. Steinmann's hand 
gratefully. When they went into the next room, they 
found little Agnes on Dora's lap looking at pictures, 
while Victor with an important air was holding the 
stirrup for his friend Clara. 

" She rides very well/' he said, turning to his mother. 
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" Of course not so well as a boy, but well enough for a 
girl/' 

In the evening of that same day Dora rang the bell 
at Mrs. Werner's door. She had not long to wait. 
Much too impatient to wait for the servant, Lotta 
rushed out and embraced her friend with such energy 
that it was some time before the latter could get her 
breath. 

"At last!" cried Lotta. "You abominable Dolly, 
how long you have kept me waiting. I thought all 
day yesterday that you were sure to come, and to-day 
I don't know how long I have been waiting; have j r ou 
no time for me any more ? " 

" Oh, yes/' said Dora, laughing. " Here I am, and I 
can tell you I am so horribly curious about your 
secret, you have no idea/' 

Lotta looked hastily round her boudoir. " No one 
can hear us but Beppo, and luckily Beppo won't tell. 
Come out, Beppo." 

The little monkey came obediently out of his elegant 
house and climbed up on Lotta's lap. 

"The creature is always shivering. I must make 
him a red jacket; it is really pitiable to see him," said 
Lotta. 

"Four-legged monkeys do not flourish in our cli- 
mate," said Dora compassionately. " It is really too 
cold for the poor thing; you ought at any rate to put 
a warm blanket in his cage, and he will wrap himself 
up in it." 

" I believe you are right. Here, Beppo," giving him 
a piece of red flannel. " Now wrap yourself up and 
make yourself comfortable. And now for my secret. 
Can't you really guess it ? " 

" Not in the least," said Dora, shaking her head. 
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"No?" 

Lotta put the little monkey back into his cage, where 
he amused himself in the drollest fashion with his 
flannel; then she went back with Dora to the beloved 
bay-window and sat down on her customary low seat. 

"Now tell me, Dora,if I were poor — like Eva Rhode 
or Marie von Rheinach, for instance — what calling 
should you consider me best adapted for ? " 

" That would be hard to say — I can't remember that 
so far you have ever done any work with any especial 
preference, or with great perseverance/' replied Dora, 
laughing. , 

" Come, be serious/' returned Lotta solemnly. " The 
matter is a serious one. The happiness of my life de- 
pends upon it." 

" It can't be so very tragical," said Dora, not greatly 
impressed. "Mamma always says you are amiable 
enough to be a companion." 

" Somebody's scarecrow ! " cried Lotta, springing up. 
"Never! I would rather put a sudden end to this 
miserable existence by the dagger or the bowl, than 
allow myself to be tortured to death with pin pricks 
by some capricious mistress." 

" My father always says it isn't so easy to die," said 
Dora, still undisturbed. 

" You do not know me," replied her friend, as she 
seated herself once more. " Well, since you can't guess 
it, I will tell you my secret — though there are really 
two secrets." 

" Two at once — that is a good deal for a beginning." 

" Dora, you are perfectly horrid. Stop that hateful 
joking and listen to me seriously." 

" I am as grave as a judge, and I am dying of curi- 
osity to hear your two secrets." 
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" Well, then, I am quite determined to be an author- 
ess." 

"Wh-at!" cried Dora, now thoroughly roused. 
"Lottar-you?" 

" I — am going to be an authoress," repeated Lotta, 
solemnly. 

Dora was quite startled. " Does your mother know 
of this decision ? " she asked, uneasily. 

" Mamma — Heaven forbid ! " 

" Your brother?" 

" Christopher — I would rather die." 

"My father?" 

Lotta drew nearer and laid her hands confidentially 
on Dora's knee, a position which she always particu- 
larly liked. 

"I have already thought of that; I could take your 
father into my confidence. Of course he would laugh 
at me, but I can bear anything from your father, even 
being laughed at, and that is the highest degree of 
submission I can think of. But I am not going to do 
it. I shall not speak till I have had some success."' 

"And what do you call a success ? " 

" To be published and to get money for it." 

" But then you must have written something," cried 
Dora, almost anxiously. 

Lotta got up and took out a little key which she 
wore on a black ribbon round her neck. With this 
key she opened the secret drawer of her writing-table, 
and took out a dainty volume, bound in Russia leather. 

" Here," she said solemnly. " This is what is to found 
my fame." 

"You have given your first-born a costly dress 
enough, at any rate," remarked Dora, carefully hand- 
ling the red book. " I have always heard that authors 
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are. ;o poor that they can scarcely get the necessary 
p>Lp»<r for their first productions. " 

"All authors have not been poor when they began/' 
corrected Lotta. " Goethe was very well off, always/' 

Dora gazed blankly at her friend. " If you compare 
yourself to Goethe now, you are ambitious." 

"If you wish to accomplish anything, you must 
always aim high," said Lotta carelessly. 

Dora could not contradict this. She shook her head, 
however, as she opened the book, on the title-page of 
which was written in Lotta's dainty hand, " Bluebeard, 
a Novel, by Lotta Werner." 

" So it is a novel," cried Dora, quite breathless. " I 
should have begun with a story for the first." 

" I intended to write a story first, too," replied Lotta 
confidentially. " But it grew under my hands till it 
got to be a novel. Have you ever thought much about 
the story of Bluebeard, Dora ? I can tell you it is 
wonderfully rich material." 

" I don't remember it all exactly — Victor can't bear 
it, and will never let me tell it to him," replied Dora. 
" It is the story of the man who killed all his wives, 
isn't it?" 

"Yes, that is it." 

"I can't understand how you could make a novel out 
of that," said Dora, with some hesitation. 

" I will explain it to you. These old stories are to 
reality what hieroglyphics are to a picture — do you 
understand me ? " 

"Not in the least," confessed Dora, honestly. 

" Then I must explain it differently. In each of our 
old myths and traditions lies a deep hidden truth, if 
we only know how to interpret it — " 

"Our literature teacher in the first class told us 
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that too," interrupted Dora, humbly, " but I did not 
quite understand it." 

" Perhaps you are still too young/' said Lotta, who 
was rather at a loss how to make her explanation, 
and she was really a year and three months older 
than her friend. " But we will give up the abstract 
explanation, and I will tell you my story, on the prin- 
ciple that example is better than precept. Bluebeard, 
then — I mean the real old Bluebeard of the fairy tale 
— had seven wives one after another, who all died soon 
after marriage, so he must have had a diabolical fas- 
cination for women, or else the seven wouldn't all have 
been so ready to marry him." 

" Yes, that is true," said Dora, thoughtfully. " For 
I am sure I wouldn't have married him on any ac- 
count." 

" Oh, you can't be so certain of that beforehand — at 
any rate that is the point from which my story starts. 
Tell me, Dora, have you ever known a man possessed 
of that diabolical fascination ? " 

"No," said Dora, honestly— " not that I know of." 

" But there are such men — you can believe me." 

" Never mind about that now, but tell me about your 
novel. So we have a hero possessing a diabolical fas- 
cination for women. What else ? " 

"This man, who is not handsome, destroys ten wives, 
one after the other." 

"Ten wives!" cried Dora. "All in this book? Oh 
but Lotta, that is a little too much." 

" But it is all quite properly developed," Lotta as- 
sured her, quite offended at her friend's want of sym- 
pathy. 

"Ten wives! oh — " cried Dora again. 

" But you must remember he is Bluebeard." 
4 
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" Well/' said Dora submissively. " So your book is 
finished. What are you going to do now ? " 

" I will send it to the editor of a magazine and have 
it published," 

" With your full name ? " 

"With my full name. I scorn a pseudonym. If 
one has the courage to appear before the public at all, 
he should also have the courage to appear in his own 
proper person." 

Dora looked thoughtfully at her enterprising friend. 

" Then your mother and your brother will learn from 
the papers that you have written a book ? " 

Lotta had not thought of that, but she quickly re- 
covered from her momentary dismay. " Then I must 
tell them beforehand, as soon as the book is accepted 
and I have got my money." 

" But you are rich — you can't care so much about 
the money." 

" Oh, yes, I do," and Lotta drew nearer. "Do you 
see, I shall soon need plenty of money, for Christopher 
is going to be an officer, and officers are always in 
debt — I think it is part of the profession — and then I 
will pay them with the money I have earned." 

" That is very nice of you, but all officers don't get 
into debt. Young Rheinach never had any debts, 
papa says." 

" Oh, Rheinach ! that is quite a different thing; he was 
an officer's son, and he knows exactly what to do. 
But Christopher knows nothing about military mat- 
ters, and then the Jews fasten themselves on to young 
men who they think are rich, and they give their 
notes of hand, and you see then I shall have to help 
him." 

"But Christopher could use his own money first," 
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said Dora, who could not exactly see the necessity for 
the sisterly sacrifice. 

"Such things must be managed in secret, for you 
know among officers all that sort of thing must be 
kept very quiet, or it injures their chances of promo- 
tion. You will see, we two will manage it beautifully. " 

Dora shook her head, as if she would thereby indi- 
cate that the whole thing was quite beyond her un- 
derstanding. "Then that is the first part of your 
secret," she said. " What is the second ? " 

" The second," said Lotta, blushing deeply, " I will tell 
you another time — I am not in the mood now. Now 
you can come in and see mamma; she is well to-day, 
and has asked for you already." 

That evening Dora went home in a rather depressed 
frame of mind. , Lotta was superior to her in intellec- 
tual matters : she knew that and she was not greatly 
disturbed by it, but in all practical matters she was 
often superior to her lively but thoughtless friend. 
Dora was not in the least romantic, and this secret 
authorship seemed very romantic to her. If she could 
only persuade her friend at least to show her manu- 
script to her father, before it went out into the 
world. 

If her father thought it good, Mrs. Werner's opinion 
was a matter of indifference to Dora; Lotta could at- 
tend to her filial duties herself. But still more per- 
plexing than the authorship was Lotta's second secret, 
of which she could not form the least idea. The saucy 
Lotta was embarrassed, decidedly embarrassed, and 
had taken her quickly into her mother's parlor, and 
had avoided any further private conversation. 

"What can it be ? " thought Dora. 

At tea-time she was so absent-minded and so silent 
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that her father looked at her several times in aston- 
ishment, especially when she suddenly asked, 

"Are there really men who possess diabolical pow- 
ers of fascination, papa ? " 

" What did you say ? " asked her father, laying down 
his fork in his amazement. 

"Are there really men with diabolical powers of 
fascination ? " repeated Dora. 

" It is to be hoped you have not met with any/' re- 
plied her father, a little uneasy. 

"If I had, papa, I should not need to ask you if there 
were any/' 

"Very true." Dr. Steinmann breathed more freely. 

"Papa," said Dora earnestly, "I would never have 
anything to do with a man who had made ten wives 
miserable." 

" It is to be hoped not," said her father, smiling. " I 
should like to know how you got such extraordinary 
ideas in your head all at once." 

" I should be glad to get rid of them again," con- 
tinued Dora with the same gravity. " Papa when are 
we going to begin our cooking class ? " 

" I am glad you reminded me of it. I have got the 
address of an artist in cooking to-day, who perhaps 
will prove a good teacher for you. Your company is 
collected, and when the teacher is found, you can begin 
at any time " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" It is all settled/' announced Dr. Steinmann the next 
day at dinner. " I went to see the person I spoke of 
and made all the arrangements. You will begin on 
Tuesday — Monday is the first of May, so that will be 
all right. As for notifying the others, that is your 
affair — that comes within the province of the ladies." 

Dora had not taken her eyes off her father during 
this speech. " What is the teacher like, papa ? " she 
asked. 

A slight smile passed over Dr. Steinmann's face. 

"What is she like? Well, she must be a perfect 
cordon bleu if her own testimony is to be trtisted. 
Time will show. If she doesn't suit, we will look out 
for another one. I only engaged her for the month of 
May." 

Dora still looked at her father. " You did not like 
her, papa." 

"She seemed to be rather an original character. 
Well, time will show; if it doesn't work, you are only 
bound for a month, as I said." 

Dora perceived that her father would say no more. 
"What is her name ? " she asked, suppressing a sigh. 

" She has an awful name — Miss Coffin — no, it was 
not coffin — it was Gravemaker." 

" Papa, that is quite ghastly." 

" So I think. Will you bring me my handkerchief ? 
I have forgotten it." 
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When Dora had left the room Dr. Steinmann said 
to his wife, " Between ourselves, Helen, never in my 
life did I see a person more ghastly looking than this 
Miss Gravemaker." 

"Why, Ulric — then why did you engage her? The 
children will lose all their pleasure." 

Dr. Steinmann thrust his hand through his hair with 
a gesture of despair, and cast a side glance at his wife. 
"I couldn't tell her I did not like her looks," he said, 
meekly. " Judge Lohmann recommended her to me. 
She was housekeeper in one of the first hotels in Berlin 
for ten years, then she had a small legacy left her, and 
retired. Unfortunately Lohmann had already men- 
tioned the matter to her, so that she was all primed 
when I met her. And she was frightfully accommoda- 
ting." 

Dora's entrance with the missing handkerchief put 
an end* to the conversation. 

" I will go to Mrs. Werner's bye and bye, and make 
all the other arrangements," said Mrs. Steinmann, 
after a short pause. " We thought you might arrange 
your cooking days so that one day you would cook for 
the Werners, one day for the Rheinachs, one day for 
the Rhodes and one for us. The person whose day it is 
must provide the materials. In this way we shall be 
saved getting dinner at home, once a fortnight at least, 
and if it should be inconvenient for Eva, you can cook 
oftener for us. Of course that must be settled before- 
hand every time." 

"I wouldn't count too much on Dora's skill at- first/* 
said her father, pinching her ear. 

Dora caught her father's hand and held it fast, say- 
ing, " I shouldn't advise it myself, papa." 

"As for the rest, I vote," continued her father with 
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a sly glance at Victor, " that all the sweet dishes 
should go to the Rhodes." 

"And what shall I do ? " cried the youngster, jump- 
ing on his father's lap. 

"You? Oh, a great boy almost eight years old 
doesn't care any more for sweet things, for cakes and 
puddings and preserves — they are for little children, 
for Agnes and Martin and Clara, who is only a girl 
besides." 

Victor shook his head. " No, papa — you are quite 
mistaken. I am very fond of sweet things, even lumps 
cf sugar. If mamma didn't box my ears every time I 
steal a lump, I should get more." 

" Hear the little rascal ! So you steal sugar and get 
a box on the ear for it. Have you so little fear of your 
father that you tell me that to my face ? " 

"Yes, papa; you always tell me that you never will 
punish me if I speak the truth, and I have had my box 
on the ear already." 

"And so you consider the affair settled. Very well, 
what is done is done. But what if I ask mamma the 
next time she finds you doing wrong not to punish 
you, but to tell me — how will that be, my son ? " 

Victor looked gravely at his father, though quite 
undismayed. " Don't do it, papa, I shouldn't like it." 

" Would you rather mamma would box your ears 
than I?" 

"Yes, papa, she doesn't hit so hard, and then, you 
see, she doesn't wear a seal ring — that hurts awfully." 

" But it need not always be done with the hand," 
said his father with great gravity. " We must be able 
to find a stick in the house." 

" But you wouldn't beat me with a stick ? I am not 
a dog, pafca/' 
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" But then how can I punish you ? Children who 
steal lumps of sugar and eat them are little gluttons, 
and they must be taught not to be greedy." 

Victor put both arms round his father's neck and 
nestled his curly head against his breast. "You shall 
not beat me, papa; I will not be greedy any more. I 
will only eat what you give me, or allow me — truly, 
papa, you can believe me." 

" Yes, I believe you. But if you should steal sugar 
again and nobody sees you — what then ? " 

The boy had a hard struggle with himself. 

" Then," he said at length, with quivering lips, " I 
will come to you and tell you of it." 

The father kissed his little boy and put him down 
off his knee. " There," he said, " is the piece of cake 
that I refused to give you just now. And now you 
can go and play, but don't forget your promise." 

" I never forget what I have promised," said Victor 
solemnly, and taking the cake he disappeared. 

" Dear Helen, why did you not tell me that the boy 
is so greedy ?" said Dr. Steinmann, gravely but pleas- 
antly, to his wife. 

"Oh dearUlric,I can't possibly bore you with every 
little fault of the children," replied his wife a little im- 
patiently. " Besides, I don't think he is greedier than 
other children." 

" I almost think he must be, for I have often won- 
dered how his stomach should happen to be so delicate. 
But I beg you will tell me every thing of importance 
about the children, and I promise you," he added 
laughing, " not to be too severe with Victor." 

As his wife made no reply, he turned after awhile 
to Dora and said, " Have you one of your eleven thou- 
sand engagements for this afternoon, ov are you dis- 
engaged?" 
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" I have no engagement," she replied. "And if I had 
I would give it up at any time if you wanted me." 

"As a dutiful daughter, even though with a hleeding 
heart, etc. — we understand that. But I thought Eva 
Rhode was expected." 

" She asked mamma to go shopping with her — but 
you would find me in the way, wouldn't you, mam- 
ma ? " asked Dora rather timidly. 

Her mother nodded without speaking, for she was 
still feeling a little sore, her husband having often 
given her to understand that he did not like it when 
she concealed Victor's little faults and failings. Jack 
and Dora had sometimes agreed in confidential talks 
that it had not been so in former times, that, on the 
contrary, their mother had been accuser oftener than 
defender of the children, but Victor was the young- 
est, a late-born child, and that made all the difference. 
She loved the child with a partial tenderness, while 
the father gave his love impartially to all his children. 

" Well, then," said the Doctor rising, " as you are dis- 
engaged this afternoon, come into my study after my 
consultations are over. I have some copying for you 
to do." 

Copying was Dora's abomination. A few weeks be- 
fore she had cried a whole hour because she had half 
an hour's writing to do. She knew very well that her 
father's eye was resting searchingly upon her, so she 
replied without changing countenance, "Very well, 
papa, I will come." 

" I shall keep you busy the whole evening." 

"Very well, papa. 

" Is it very disagreeable to you ? " 

As Dora did not answer immediately, he added, 
laughing, " Yqu need not be alarmed. I happen to be 
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at liberty this evening, and I will look up the Colonel 
in his den. But we must look as if we did not mean 
anything- by it, so you must come along. Do you like 
that better than doing copying ? " 

" Yes, papa, much better. But when you do have 
some copying to do, I hope you will give it to me." 

" Yes," replied her father quietly. " I will give it to 
you. I was going to hire a copyist, but now I will not 
do it." 

And then he went away, and Dora was as happy 
over the prospect of future disagreeable work as if she 
had had some wonderful gift. For her childish be- 
havior on that day had long weighed her down, all the 
more as since then her father had never given her any 
more work. Now that too was forgotten and forgiven. 

It was a wonderful afternoon; April in the last few 
days had displayed all the beauty of its celebrated 
successor, the lovely month of May. Dora walked 
beside her father with a happy heart, through the 
narrow winding streets of the old town, towards that 
part of the suburbs in which the Colonel's "little 
schloss " was situated. Her father so seldom had a 
holiday, that he gave himself up to the enjoyment of 
it with all his heart, especially when they had left the 
city behind them and entered upon the path through 
the fields, which was a shorter cut than the winding 
road. Her father pointed out everything to Dora, 
telling her about the flowers and weeds, and their 
various qualities, sometimes healing, sometimes hurt- 
ful. Dora listened attentively, and the Colonel's gar- 
den was so quickly reached, that she involuntarily 
uttered a regretful sound when she found herself at 
her destination. 

"The day is so pleasant that Colonel von Rheinach 
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will probably be in the garden/' said her father. " Do 
you take yourself off with Marie, and I will pump the 
old fellow. If I can manage it I will examine him at 
once, but you girls must not be near or he will be fu- 
rious." 

" But if he should be rough with you, papa/' cried 
Dora anxiously. 

" Then if the worse comes to the worst, I will cut my 
visit short. Don't be uneasy, a doctor must know how 
to manage all sorts of patients." 

They were not disappointed in their expectations, 
for the Colonel, in his customary gray shooting-coat, 
was sitting on the garden bench, deep in his news- 
paper, his head enveloped in great clouds of tobacco 
smoke, which rose from his long pipe. Marie was sit- 
ting beside him knitting on a coarse woolen stocking. 

" He seems quite mildly disposed to-day," said Dr. 
Steinmann, after observing the group carefully from 
a distance. " His face isn't flushed with anger as it 
usually is when he reads the paper, so now for it! " 

A moment later Marie had observed the new-comers. 
She threw down her knitting, sprang up and hurried 
up to Dora with outstretched arms, embracing her 
and kissing her with great heartiness. 

" Well, Miss Whirlwind, not tame yet?" asked the 
Doctor, offering his hand, and adding in a low tone, 
"How is it to-day?" 

Marie's blue eyes filled with sudden tears. 

"Not very well," she said softly "We have had 
some very bad days — it is enough to make one tame." 

" You must keep a stiff upper lip, and don't get dis- 
couraged," he said comfortingly. "If we can only 
manage to make him submit to an examination, much 
would be gained," 
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"Will you really try it ?" And so bright a gleam 
lighted up Marie's expressive face, that it was quite 
transfigured. "But he will never do it," she added, 
with as sudden discouragement. 

"We must try it at any rate," he said, and then 
quickly entering the garden, he called out to the now 
attentive Colonel, "Colonel von Rheinach, you are 
really to be envied." 

" Indeed ? " replied the latter undisturbed, continu- 
ing to puff out great clouds of tobacco smoke, which 
floated slowly away in the still air. " Do you think 
so ? I don't really know why myself." 

This rather discouraging reception did not frighten 
the Doctor. At a sign from him the two young girls 
went away, and taking a chair, he continued indiffer- 
ently, " It has been borne in upon me to-day, as often 
before, how much better off those people are who can 
have a house and garden outside the town than I am, 
who am tied to my old city house, and to a certain 
spot." 

The Colonel puffed faster and stared straight before 
him, as if he saw a ghost that he could not escape 
from. " No bad thing, a house of one's own," he growled 
out at length with a short angry laugh. " Can't have 
notice to quit. Worth a good deal in these times when 
all the house-owners are Jews and decent people must 
humbly beg to be endured by them." 

" But Mr. Stromer is not a Jew ? " asked Dr. Stein- 
mann, with a glance at the neighboring garden, in 
which the owner's family were sitting. 

"Not much better, at any rate," continued the old . 
man grimly. " The fellow said to me the other day, 
'As you have lived here sixteen years, Colonel, of 
course I shall not raise your rent, but a nkw tenant 
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would have a very different price to pay/ That fel- 
low, that stock-jobber, that petty trader — to give me 
to understand that he let me live in hi& shabby old 
barrack out of compassion I" 

"And what did you answer, Colonel ? " 

"Answer ? " The old man stuck his long pipe in the 
gpound so it stood upright like a lance. "Answer? 
Nothing at alL I turned my back on him and went 
into the house, and then I wrote him that I gave him 
notice, and that he could let his miserable den to any 
one he pleased/' 

"And did Mr. Stromer accept your notice ? " 

The Colonel laughed. " He came in an hour later — 
I didn't see him, my daughter did — and brought back 
my letter. He did not mean anything, it was only a 
little joke. The devil, sir! in future he had better take 
care whom he jokes with. I am not a fit subject for 
his jests." 

" But in spite of all that I think you are to be envied, 
Colonel/' continued Dr. Steinmann obstinately. " For 
if you had really serious fault to find with this house, 
you could move out, while I am tied to my old house, 
and then how much more you can enjoy the lovely 
spring days than we poor city people, especially as 
your excellent health allows you to spend whole days 
in the open air." 

" My ' excellent health!" This time the Colonel 
jumped up himself and stood up stiff and tall beside 
his pipe. " Sir, are you making fun of me ? Do you 
consider me a fitting object for your well-pointed jests 
like Mr. Stromer over there ? " 

Dr. Steinmann looked carelessly at the excited man. 
"But my dear Colonel, indeed — " 

' My health ! " he continued fiercely. " My excellent 
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health! And that from you — you, a physician whom 
I have always considered a sensible' man. I, an old 
cripple with a stiff arm, which is useful only as a ba- 
rometer, and a liver which gives me pain, infernal pain 
I tell you— " 

" But, my dear Colonel, that cannot be the case — you 
must imagine all that." 

" Imagine it ! " cried the Colonel with an angry snort. 
"Do I imagine it when I lie all twisted up like a worm 
with the pain ? I will tell you what I have- -I have a 
hardening of the liver — that is what ails me/' 

"I really cannot believe it," said Dr. Steinmnan, 
shaking his head. 

"You can't believe it, and you call yourself a doc- 
tor ? " laughed the Colonel angrily. " Oh, these learned 
gentlemen ! My little Marie, our old Ursel, who every- 
body knows would never set the river on fire, can see 
the signs of illness in me, and you a physician, a highly 
educated man with whose fame the whole city is ring- 
ing, you can't see by my face that I have disease of 
the liver ? Ha, ha, ha, that is really too much." 

" We doctors are hard to convince," said the Doctor, 
shaking his head thoughtfully. " We don't easily be- 
lieve in what we don't see for ourselves, that is part 
of our profession. I should have to examine your liver 
before I should believe in its hardening." 

" Well, examine it then, examine it then," growled 
the old man grimly. " But you gentlemen of the pen 
must always have such great preparations. With- 
out your—" 

" Plaster-boxes," finished Dr. Steinmann calmly, as 
the Colonel hesitated. 

"You said it, Doctor, not I. Well, then, without 
your plaster-boxes you are helpless children." 
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"In this matter, Colonel, you do us poor quill-drivers 
wrong," returned the Doctor quite quietly. " For as 
a good soldier never goes out without carrying a 
weapon with him, so a sensible physician never under- 
takes even a harmless walk without his most necessary 
implements. See here/' and he took out his instru- 
ment case — " in this little case I carry everything which 
I need for dressing a wound or for a sudden operation, 
so that I should not be quite helpless in case of an un- 
expected accident." 

The Colonel looked with the deepest interest at the 
contents of the deeply -despised "plaster-box," and 
asked the use of every instrument. "All these are in- 
tended for more or less severe injuries," continued Dr. 
Steinmann carelessly. " For a simple examination of 
course I should need neither knife nor pincers nor mor- 
phine syringe. For instance to determine the state of 
your liver I should need only this plate and this ear 
tube." As he spoke he screwed together the two parts 
of the latter instrument. 

The Colonel contemplated the little plate of horn 
and the tube, with an incredulous smile. " I should 
like to know what information those things there 
would give you about the state of my liver," he said 
with a sort of scornful curiosity. 

"If you will permit me to apply them I will tell you 
in five minutes," returned the Doctor, The Colonel 
laughed. 

" Here in the garden ? " 

" We will go into your room for a few minutes. 
Come, Colonel, let us just try it." 

Colonel von Rheinach hesitated, but he had become 
really curious. 

"Not that I believe it in the least," he said, rising; 
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" it is only for the sake of the joke and to convince 
you that I really am ill. But I tell you beforehand, 
that I won't hear anything' of your baths and all the 
other hocus-pocus." 

" Of course," said Dr. Steinmann; "it is only for the 
joke of the thing." 

"Dora," cried Marie, falling on her friend's neck. 
"Dora, your father ought to be set in gold — really 
and truly they are going into the house." 

" Hush, be quiet you Whirlwind, or we shall both 
tumble down," cried Dora, seating herself more firmly 
in her green bowery seat — the leaves of which, though 
not yet fully out, were quite thick enough to screen 
the two girls from the gaze of the passer-by. " Only 
be quite easy — he is going to let papa examine him, 
and papa will know how to get him to take some 
remedy if he considers it necessary. My father con- 
quers all his patients, as Jack says, either with mild 
severity or with severe mildness. You can't think 
what an influence he has with the most rebellious pa- 
tients." 

" I can believe anything of your father that is good 
and wise," said Marie simply. 

This conversation took place in the branches of a 
huge linden tree. Some stroke of fate had split the 
mighty trunk of the giant into three parts, and the 
branches hung low, so that the most timid maiden foot 
could, without special danger, climb into the seat which 
Kurt von Rheinach had made for his little sister many 
years before. Marie considered it a sort of celebration 
of the spring, when she climbed up here again for the 
first time. Dora leaned her head on her hand and 
gazed thoughtfully before her. 

" It is strange," she said at length, " how you all, 
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you and Lotta and Eva, have had more appreciatipn of 
my father than I have. Of course I loved him, but it 
was with fear and trembling*. It is very lately that I 
have begun to understand that I can love him without 
fear, and that perhaps the time may come when I 
could confess a folly to him without dying of shame." 

" I don't understand how one can love one's father 
and be afraid of him too," said Marie laughing, " I 
have always loved my old Grimbeard (Kurt always 
calls him so) dearly, but I was never the least bit 
afraid of him, and if I were to commit a great folly 
to-day, I should think nothing was more natural than 
to go and tell him of it." 

" Tell me, Marie," said Dora, seriously, " could you 
ever beg his pardon ? " 

Marie laughed. " How solemnly you say it. I don't 
know. I believe I never had to beg his pardon. At 
any rate I can't remember any such scene." 

"Has your father never really been angry with 
you?" 

" Oh, it doesn't take much to make him angry, es- 
pecially on the days when he has on that fatal storm- 
cap. Then I generally get a scolding, but I don't 
mind it; it goes in one ear and out at the other, and 
when he feels better we laugh about it together." 

"But I don't mean that either," replied Dora, shak- 
ing her head. "Have you never committed a real 
fault. I don't mean stolen — but " — she hesitated a 
little — "told a lie, or broken or spoiled something, or 
been disobedient, something that you have to confess 
and ask pardon for ? " 

Marie looked at her friend with wide-open eyes. 

" Of course I have done all sorts of stupid things — 
such a dreadful tom-boy as I was! I broke father's 
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favorite pipe, and let fall the engraved glass that he 
got from the regiment, and I don't know what all. 
Then I was always dreadfully sorry and I began to 
howl so fearfully that father always comforted me and 
said, ' There, Murks, don't cry, I like the other pipe 
just as well — it is no matter, child/ and then I would 
begin to laugh again and it was all right." 

"Do you know, Marie, he must have spoiled you 
dreadfully," remarked Dora wisely. 

" Do you think so ? " said Marie. " Perhaps so — some- 
times I think so myself; but Kurt says it hasn't done 
me any harm, and if he should really be angry with 
me — a thing I can't imagine for the life of me — I should 
kiss him till he got good again." 

" But what if you were not allowed to kiss him ? " 

" Not allowed to kiss him ? Bah ! I should like to see 
the person who would forbid me to kiss my father." 

As she spoke, she climbed down from her lofty seat 
with the agility of a cat, and ran towards the two 
gentlemen who were just coming out of the house. 

" Father," she cried, throwing her arms round his 
neck, "will you ever forbid me to kiss you ? " 

"Murks, you Whirlwind, will you let me alone?" 
cried the victim. "Ugh! she is strangling me — take 
her off, Doctor." 

"I will be reasonable and let you go," said his daugh- 
ter, loosening her hold. " But only think, father — Dora 
says that a day will come, not when Troy shall fall, 
for it has fallen long ago, but when I shall not be al- 
lowed to kiss you because you will be angry with me. 
Father, it makes my blood run cold." 

"You are and always w r ill be a chatterbox, that I 
am sure of," returned the Colonel, good-humoredly. 
"But I have a great respect for your system of educa- 
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tion, Doctor; you have known better how to keep your 
children within bounds than a crippled old soldier like 
me." 

Dr. Steinmann laughed and said good-bye to the old 
man, whom he warned not to stay out any longer, as 
the sun was already setting. 

" You will go straight in now, father," chimed in 
Marie, eagerly, "andwill sit down in your arm-chair. 
I will come right back, but I must go a few steps to 
put Dora in a good humor, for she is angry with me 
for telling her secrets." 

" Then get your hat at least, Whirlwind," said her 
father, but Marie shook her blonde curls. "I don't 
need any hat. Come Dora." 

As soon as they were in the street her face changed. 

" How is it, Doctor ? " she asked anxiously. 

" Your father submitted to an examination, and he 
is really ill, but there is no danger," replied the doc- 
tor. " Perhaps I can manage by degrees to get him 
to drink some waters, and to take some medicine which 
would relieve his pain. He must have suffered terri- 
bly at times, and you too I am afraid," he added 
kindly. 

" Oh, that is nothing," said Marie hastily. " Only 
tell me, Doctor, can't he get well ? " 

" Gradually he will, but you must be very careful. 
He lets me treat him now, because I come as a friend; 
but if he once looks on me as a physician, I can do no 
more. I will come again in a few days, and try to 
bring with me a few ' friendly ' pills. Now go back or 
he will suspect something." 

Marie obeyed at once. " I really don't know how to 
thank you," she said with emotion, as Dr. Steinmann 
shook hands with her. 
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"I will receive your thanks when your* father is 
better," he returned smiling. " I have done nothing* 
for him so far." 

" Papa," said Dora, when her friend was gone. " I 
know what Marie meant by her thanks. She meant 
that she could not pay you, if her father considers 
your visits as friendly ones, and she does not know 
how she can make it up to you." 

" I quite understood her, my dear child. She need 
not feel troubled on that score. I shall be very glad 
to help her and her father a little." 

" Papa," began Dora again, after a while. " I want 
to ask you something if you won't laugh at me." 

"No, I won't laugh." 

" Is six hundred marks much money or little ? " 

" It depends on how much those people have who 
receive or have to pay out six hundred marks." 

" I ask on account of the Rhodes. Mrs. Rhode and 
Eva are so happy about their six hundred marks from 
the Emperor. Eva says it will make a difference in 
their whole lif e, and makes everything easier. Lotta 
thinks it is a miserably small sum, and Marie thinks it 
is a good deal — so I am quite puzzled." 

" Lotta is rich and rather extravagant. If I were 
her only guardian, I should be much more strict with 
her, but I have nothing to say as it is. Marie, on the 
other hand, in spite of her apparent giddiness, is a very 
sensible girl. She knows very well what a difference 
it makes in a poor man's house, whether he can count 
on six hundred marks a year more or less. It would 
indeed be nothing to Lotta, it would be of importance 
to the Rheinachs, while to the Rhodes it brings a cer- 
tain ease and comfort." 

" Papa," began Dora, the third time, after they had 
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walked on in silence for a while, and her hand stole 
timidly into her father's, "you won't think I was 
complaining of you to-day, because — because of the 
stupid things Marie said ? " 

a No, child, I did not think that," he replied, holding 
her hand fast. 

" She can't understand how one can fear and love 
one's father at the same time. Isn't that strange? 
I should be horribly afraid of her father, if I were his 
daughter." 

"Who knows?" said her father laughing. "Perhaps 
the irascible and grim, but good-hearted Colonel, 
wouldnot.be half so dreadful to you as your quieter 
but more cruel father." 

" Papa," cried Dora energetically, " you shall not say 
such things of yourself; I will not bear it." 
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CHAPTER X. 

The day of the first cooking lesson had arrived. 
Dora could not sleep the night before for excitement. 
She was accustomed to all sorts of lessons, Jbut cook- 
ing lessons were something quite out of the ordinary 
course of things, and she could not imagine what they 
would be like. And, moreover, her father had not 
spoken about her teacher in a way to make her expect 
much from her. From sheer restlessness she betook 
herself an hour too early to the house on Stone street. 

Early as she was, however, she found Lotta already 
waiting for her. As the temple consecrated to the 
art of cooking was vacant, of course no one had re- 
sponded to her ring. While waiting for her friend, 
Lotta had sat down on the steps and taken a small 
book out of her pocket, which she was eagerly read- 
ing. With a secret shock Dora recognized one of 
Goethe's works. 

"Lotta," she said seriously, "you are getting desper- 
ately learned." 

Lotta shut up her book and dropped it back into her 
pocket. "Learned?" she said, shaking her head. 
" The simplest book in the world." 

Dora opened the door with her key. " Do you really 
find Goethe so interesting ? " she asked. " I find him 
frightfully dull. I tried once to read his ' Italian Jour- 
ney/ I got as far as Venice, but I nearly died of it." 

" You see I write myself, and that makes a differ- 
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ence," said Lotta. " To any one who writes, the small- 
est expression of a genius like Goethe is of impor- 
tance. Our Goethe has fifty -five volumes, and then 
there are his letters beside. If you read all these you 
will have something to do. So I make use of every 
spare moment. 1 felt very happy here on the steps," 
said Lotta gravely. 

"Perhaps you would have liked it better if I hadn't 
come," said Dora rather sharply, and in her heart 
arose something almost like jealousy of poor Goethe. 

Lotta looked at her friend's flushed face. " You silly 
goose," she said carelessly. 

"I don't care. But oh, Lotta, what are we to do 
with all these things ? " 

This outburst was caused by the brightly scoured 
kitchen table, on which lay several pieces of raw meat, 
various vegetables, and a large head of celery. 

"Have you any idea what people do with these 
things, Lotta ? " she asked, hesitatingly. 

"Not the faintest," confessed Lotta. Goethe was 
forgotten. The two looked at each other in conster- 
nation. 

The bell rang, Dora rushed out and returned with 
Marie. "Here I am, children!" she cried. "Well, 
what makes you look so dismal ? Is anything wrong ? " 

" Oh Marie, do you know what all these things are ? " 
asked Dora, humbly. 

Marie went up to the kitchen table and looked at 
the provisions with the eye of a connoisseur. " This 
is beef for soup," she said, " and these are veal cutlets, 
and this is a leg of mutton and a cauliflower. Well, 
the family that has got to eat through all that will 
certainly not go hungry. Are we going to cook for 
you to-day, Dora, or for Lotta ? " 
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" I really don't know," replied Dora. " Mamma is 
coming bye and bye to see about it, and she will settle 
what shall be done. Ah, Marie, you have no idea how 
frightened I am. I don't know a thing about it/' 

"Well," replied Marie, "I don't know so very mueh 
cither. If Ursel had not always driven me out of the 
kitchen I should know more. But what of it ? If we 
knew how to cook, we should not need to take lessons. 
The doctor is called in to sick people not to well ones." 

" That is very true, Marie/' cried Lotta, much com- 
forted. " Miss Gravemaker, or whatever the prodigy's 
name is, certainly has a wide field of usefulness before 
her." 

" Have you already inspected the pantry ? " and as 
Lotta shook her head, she continued, " I never saw 
such girls as you are. It is always best to know one's 
ground. Here, come with me. What an airy nice 
room; it is really good enough to live in." 

"And how delightfully it is fitted up," cried Lotta 
admiringly. " See what cunning little cupboards — rice, 
grits, flour, pease, beans — I wonder if there is anything 
in them?" 

" Yes," grumbled Dora ; " papa had the whole house 
all newly fitted up, and now it isn't let." 

"Ah, and all the little cupboards are full!" cried 
Marie. " Prunes ! who wants to eat some prunes ? " 

"I!" cried Lotta, and Dora was not backward about 
holding out her hands. They were all three in fullest 
activity, when the door suddenly opened and a long, 
meagre figure dressed all in black appeared on the 
threshold, and looked severely at the three young girls 
with their mouths full of prunes. 

"Which of you is Miss Steinmann?" she asked in 
sepulchral tones, 
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Dora could not be said to come forward, — it was 
rather the retreat of the others, which left her stand- 
ing* alone. She swallowed her last prune with a pow- 
erful effort, but was quite at a loss what to do with 
the stone. 

"Take care, you will choke/' continued the new-comer 
quite imperturbably. "Are you Miss Steinmann ? " 

Dora bowed in horrible confusion. 

" Then I will tell you at once that I found the hall- 
door open. That must not happen again." 

Dora nodded again and at last found courage to 
swallow the plum stone too, as she did not dare to take 
it out. The danger of choking having been happily 
surmounted she added, somewhat relieved, " I must 
have left it open." 

" Oh, no, I left it open, no doubt, " cried Marie. " I 
am always leaving doors open." 

The culinary artiste's little gray eyes were fixed 
piercingly on Marie's open, blooming face. "May I 
beg you to introduce me to your companions, Miss 
Steinmann ? " she asked in the same unmoved tone. 

Dora blushed deeply. This was beginning well — 
within a few minutes she had laid herself open to two 
reproofs. " Lotta Werner, Marie von Rheinach, " she 
said in an almost inaudible voice. It seemed to her as if 
that plum -stone were still blocking up her throat. 

" I did not understand your names, " said the severe 
artiste turning to Marie with a slight frown. " I beg 
you will repeat them." 

" Marie von Rheinach," replied she loudly and clearly 
enough to be heard in the next room. 

Miss Gravemaker nodded. " Thank you. I am not 
deaf, however. Miss Steinmann did not speak clearly." 

It was now Marie's turn to blush. 
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"If I understood your father aright, four young 
ladies were to share the lessons/' she said, turning to 
Dora again. " Where is the fourth ? " 

" She hasn't come yet/' replied Lotta, as Dora in 
sudden embarrassment did not reply at once. 

" So I see. Moreover, I asked Miss Steinmann." 

Lotta blushed, and the three girls stood with droop- 
ing heads and downcast eyes before their teacher, 
who, drawing an enormous silver watch from her belt, 
continued, " Two minutes past ten. Unpunctual. That 
must not happen again/' 

" Eva Rhode is never unpunctual," cried Dora rather 
hotly. " If she is not here at the proper time, you 
may rest assured that something has prevented her 
from coming." 

The artiste calmly allowed her to finish. " Whoever 
is not here at the proper time is unpunctual," she then 
replied, so quietly that Marie, who began to see the 
humor of the situation, murmured, " Dixi, I have said 
it." 

An annihilating look out of the gray eyes punished 
her for this thoughtless impertinence, but she did not 
feel crushed. 

"We will begin," said the teacher with dignity. 
" Put on your kitchen aprons." 

Good gracious, no one had thought of such a thing. 
They looked at each other in dismay. 

" What ? Not brought kitchen aprons ? " cried Miss 
Gravemaker indignantly. " Do you expect to cook in 
these dresses without any further protection ? " 

" Haven't you got some kitchen towels here, Dora ? " 
cried Marie. " You will see what nice aprons we can 
make of them." 

"Oh yes, to be sure — mamma brought all sorts of 
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kitchen towels — here in the cupboard," cried Dora, for 
the first time recovering from her crushed condition. 
"Here," opening a drawer of the closet — "here are 
long white — " 

"They are no good," cried Marie. "Give us some 
square ones." 

" Here are some white square ones, and here are 
some checked grey and white — " 

" Oh nonsense, why can't we take the long ones ? " 
cried Lotta. " Give me that white one with the red 
stripe — so," and with the help of her page for shorten- 
ing her dress, she bound the towel firmly about her 
waist and turned the upper part over it. "Have you 
ever seen a more perfect Italian apron ? What do 
you think, Miss Gravemaker ? " 

The spell was broken. 

" That is very fine, Lotta, but I keep to the practi- 
cal, all the same," cried Marie, choosing a large square, 
gray towel. " I must have a bib. There," fastening 
one corner on her breast. " My page will serve for a 
belt. Please, Lotta, pin the two ends together behind 
— that is a French apron in optima forma" 

"Variety is the spice of life," said Dora, pinning a 
white towel straight round her. " There, now we are 
armed and equipped." 

"Lead on, O Spartacus!" decla.med Lotta. 

" Do you bring your poetry into the cooking class ? " 
said Marie reprovingly. 

" That isn't poetry — but my immortal Goethe would 
be as appropriate here as anywhere." 

Miss Gravemaker's presence no longer disturbed 
them in the least. 

" You are both so abominably learned, I wish you 
would leave your old Goethe at home," grumbled Dora. 

The bell rang just then. 
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"Hurrah, Eva/' cried Marie, and in two bounds she 
was out of the kitchen and at the door. 

"Whirlwind," murmured Dora. Eva came in and 
bowed to the teacher, while Dora mindful of her for- 
mer reproof, introduced her. "Eva Rhode/' Eva, 
having cast an inquiring' glance at the dark figure, 
said, " I beg your pardon, Miss Gravemaker, for being 
so late. I had to finish some work, and that kept me 
so long. And I beg you will never wait for me, for it 
will often be impossible for me to be here at the right 
time." 

Miss Gravemaker nodded graciously. " I am glad 
you have told me. I suppose you can cook a little ? " 

" Only a little," said Eva modestly. The Impertur- 
bable regarded her with decided approval, which did 
not lessen when Eva opened her hand-bag and took 
out a large practical apron, which she tied round her. 

From that hour Eva was her declared favorite. 

She evidently did not impress Eva with the same 
feeling of awe that the others had experienced, which 
was partly to be accounted for by the fact that the 
exterior of the worthy dame was essentially altered. 
She had taken up her black dress in front and tied an 
immense apron round her, which enveloped her meagre 
figure like a sack. She had unbuttoned and pushed 
up her close-fitting sleeves, and it could not be denied 
that even Miss Gravemaker in her working costume 
lost much of her usual majesty, so that Dora stared at 
her with unfeigned surprise. Marie turned away to 
conceal her smiles, while in Lotta's expressive fea- 
tures the struggle between the desire to laugh and 
the constrained gravity was utterly absurd. 

Miss Gravemaker magnanimously overlooked this 
childishness. "Before we begin the practical work of 
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cooking, I should like to call your attention to the 
value and importance of this occupation, by a few 
questions," she began. "Have you ever thought in 
what respect man differs from the brute Creation ? " 

This question was so utterly unexpected, that the 
class could only exchange looks of consternation with 
each other. Eva looked the most confounded, while 
Lotta quickly recovering, cried out, " Man has a soul 
and animals have not." 

" That," replied Miss Gravemaker, " may be a cor- 
rect answer, but it is not to the purpose." 

" His upright bearing," said Marie. 

"Monkeys have that too," cried Dora. "Men cook 
and animals do not." 

" That is it, exactly it," replied the teacher approv- 
ingly. "And you may observe that the higher the de- 
velopment of a people, the more stress they lay upon 
the preparation of their food. The men of the lowest 
development, the savage, live on roots, vegetables and 
the fruits of the forest. The cultivator of the soil has 
tiour and prepares his bread from it — the more de- 
veloped, civilized and cultivated a people becomes the 
greater variety is there in its food. There is also in 
this a danger o£ excess of luxury and refinement. 
Which of you can tell me what people have displayed 
the greatest luxury in their tables ? " 

" The Romans in the later days of the Republic and 
in the time of the Emperor," replied Marie without 
hesitation. 

" Quite right," said the teacher, approvingly, " but 
more of that bye and bye. Now tell me what is the 
first requirement for the preparation of food, for that 
which we know by the name of cooking ?" 

"Fire," said Eva, 
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"Fire, So then we must first have a fire. Who 
can make a fire ? " 

" I," said Eva, and Marie said, " Well, I suppose with 
the help of petroleum I could manage to get one go- 
ing too." 

But Lotta and Dora hung their heads, and humbly 
confessed that they had never made a fire in their 
lives. 

Then Eva received the commission to kindle the 
common fire for the benefit of all, and in a few mo- 
ments the flame was blazing up, Marie washed off the 
beef and Dora had to prepare the vegetables for the 
soup. She was rather disgusted with this work, as 
she soiled her hands very much, but Miss Gravemaker 
remained quite unmoved, only assuring her that her 
hands would look much worse than that before she 
was done, but that it was a part of cooking, and would 
do her no harm. 

" One must try everything and learn everything," 
said Lotta bravely. " I will pare the potatoes." 

" That spoils your hands awfully," said Dora, look- 
ing blankly at her brown fingers. " Those three tur- 
nips were horrid." 

But Lotta was not to be discouraged. She seated 
herself on a little stool by the window, took a dish of 
potatoes on her lap, and a kitchen knife in her hand 
and began her work. 

Eva brought her a pan of water, and told her to put 
the pared potatoes into it. It took her fully five min- 
utes to pare the first one. 

" Come Lotta, let me do that; you are not used to 
that sort of work," said Eva good-humoredly. "You 
can trim the cutlets." 

* No," said Lotta, heroically. " Practice makes per- 
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feet. You know how already, but I don't, and I am 
going to learn." 

" Don't cut yourself," warned Eva. " Raw potatoes 
are treacherous, and the knife slips easily." 

Lotta worked away awkwardly at her second po- 
tato. "I will be as watchful as Argus — don't you 
worry." But it was horribly dull work paring the 
whole dish full. At the third potato Lotta's eyes be- 
gan to wander, and at the fourth she discovered an 
object that seemed worthy of observation. It was 
nothing remarkable. The kitchen window opened 
on the court, which was enclosed by the tall bare wall 
of a house in the next street. But this wall was not 
so monotonous and unbroken as the police regulations 
required. In the middle, just opposite the kitchen, 
there was a window, consisting of several large panes, 
and it was much broader and higher than ordinary win- 
dows. Some one of a poetic turn had artistically and 
somewhat perilously fastened a box of earth below 
the ledge, and in this hanging garden grew a mass of 
woodbine and creepers of all kinds, which clung about 
the window with their green tendrils. A white linen 
cloth hung up inside, covered two-thirds of the win- 
dow, the upper third being quite unshaded. What sort 
of a window was that ? Lotta pared away mechani- 
cally, but her thoughts were no longer with the pota- 
toes which she held in her hands. Could this won- 
derful room be occupied ? The carefully tended garden 
and the white curtain would seem to prove that it 
was. And now there appeared a man's hand above 
the curtain taking it down — it fell, and a young man 
stood before her, a handsome black -haired young man 
— but he wore a much-spotted workman's blouse, his 
hands were white with lime dust, even his dark curls 
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were powdered white in places. He looked with aston- 
ished eyes down on Lotta paring potatoes, and there- 
upon her knife slipped and made a deep cut in her left 
hand. Giving a little cry, she jumped up. 

" There now, you see you have cut you," cried Eva 
dismayed, as she saw the hlood running down.- " I was 
sure you would hurt vourself. Isn't there any old 
linen here, Dora ? " 

Dora was not a doctor's daughter for nothing. 
" Mamma put some linen for wash-cloths here. It is 
clean and good, you can take that. Is the cut deep ? " 

" Oh, it is nothing," said Lotta, hiding the pain she 
felt. " It is only a little scratch." 

" It is a pretty deep cut," said Eva gravely. " You 
will have to be a spectator for to-day. She can't do 
any more can she, Miss Gravemaker ? " 

Lotta, who was rather pale and uncommonly meek, 
sat down on the chair that Eva brought for her, and 
kept so still that Dora asked anxiously, after awhile, 
" Does it hurt very much, Lotta ? " 

Her friend shook her head. "Oh no, it is not that — 
but oh, Dora, can I speak to you to-day ? I must tell 
you the second part of my secret. Come after six 
and you will find me alone in my room." 

When the lesson was over, Mrs. Steinmann appeared 
in the kitchen, followed by cross Bertha with a basket. 
She was glad to find the young girls at work, eager 
and flushed, and with rather disarranged toilets. 
Miss Gravemaker made a few general remarks, spoke 
of Eva as an excellent, Dora and Marie as hopeful 
pupils, but with regard to Lotta she preserved an omi- 
nous silence. 

" You will take the roast, dear Eva," said Mrs. Stein- 
mann. " The cutlets and the cauliflower are for you, 
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Marie. Your Ursel is coming with a basket — and we 
will take the soup and the beef. You have nothing 
to-day, Lotta — we have settled it so with your mam- 
ma. You are to have your day next time, and after 
that we will alternate." 

Eva and Marie, quite surprised and pleased, thanked 
her. It had not entered their heads that they were 
working for themselves. 

" But how will you take the meat home, Eva ? " asked 
Mrs. Steinmann thoughtfully. 

" Oh, I can manage," she replied gaily. " It isn't 
far; I will run home and get a dish and a basket." 

" You can get both here, if you are not ashamed to 
go through the street with a basket." 

" I ashamed ? " cried Eva laughing. " No one need 
go with me." 

Lotta in the meantime had drawn cross Bertha to 
the window. " Bertha," said she, " do you know the 
people who live here ? " 

" Why of course I do," replied Bertha in a tone which 
meant, "how can any one ask such a stupid question. 
I cleaned up here and brought all the things for your 
cooking. Senator Wilkes lives down stairs, and on 
the next floor is the merchant, Smith." 

"And who lives over there ?" asked Lotta. 

"Where that big window is?" and Bertha's face 
cleared a little. " That is that crazy young mason 
who is always saying such silly things. I nearly died 
laughing when I was cleaning up here. But what ails 
you, Miss Lotta — how you look! " 

" I will tell you, Bertha," whispered Lotta. " I cut 
my finger to-day, and I can't bear the sight of blood — 
it makes me feel faint." 

" Then don't you marry no doctor, Miss Lotta, or 
5 
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else you'll have a sight of it to see. But why don't you 
come to our house — our doctor would make short work 
of it." 

Miss Gravemaker, Mrs. Steinmann and* Bertha had 
departed, and Ursel had taken her booty away, but 
the four young girls were left behind, and were talking 
over the events of the day. 

" I say/' said Eva, " I don't think she is so bad." 

" Oh, so so," said Marie. " It will be great fun when 
she is done mending our manners." 

" I say, Marie, where did you get your information 
as to the kitchen secrets of the Romans ? " asked Dora. 

Marie drew herself up proudly. " Do you think I 
have studied for the examination for nothing ? It is 
all written down in the Roman history — besides, we 
had it in the first class at school." 

"In the first class! " said Eva with a downcast air. 
"Ah, I know nothing about that." 

" Comfort yourself, Evie," said Dora, laughing. " I 
have been in the first class and passed a very good ex- 
amination too, and now I have forgotten the old Ro- 
mans and all their belongings, as if they had never 
been." 

" Listen," cried Marie, who was already half way 
down stairs. " The next time I will bring my books — 
the director says I must know them almost by heart 
— and then we can hear each other while we pare the 
potatoes and all the other intellectual occupations. 
Will you?" 

"Yes, of course I will," said Dora. "That will be 
charming — then we can study about the Roman Em- 
pire with the peas and cabbage." 

" It is too late for cabbage," cried Eva from the low- 
est step. " I understand that better than the Roman 
Empire." 
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Lotta and Dora were the last to reach the street. 
"What is the matter with you to-day ? " asked Dora. 
" I don't know you." 

"You shall hear all," and Lotta rushed away. 

Dora looked after her with a shake of her head. 

" The result of your cooking lesson is very good," 
said Dr. Steinmann at dinner, after eating a plateful 
of soup. " I can find no fault with this broth — but how 
did the lesson itself go off ? " 

" It was quite remarkable, papa/ 5 replied Dora, who 
had seen the soup brought in with an anxiety of mind 
quite foreign to her hitherto. " Is it true that man is 
distinguished from the brute chiefly by the fact that 
man cooks his food and the brute does not ? " 

" That is a rather strong culinary view to take of 
it," said her father laughing, " but there is a certain 
amount of truth in it. Did Miss Gravemaker promul- 
gate that? " 

"Yes, and also that cultivation and cooking keep 
pace with each other, or something like it, though 
perhaps I did not quite understand her." 

" The lady seems to be a cooking philosopher or phi- 
losophical cook. Did she tell you anything else of 
that sort?" 

" She spoke of fire, and that one could do nothing 
without fire." 

"An incontrovertible fact, which was evident to 
Prometheus," assented Dr. Steinmann. 

Dora struggled with herself for a moment. Then 
she said, " Papa, I find that I am forgetting everything 
that I learned at school. I don't know how it is, but 
it all seems to have been wiped away as if with a wet 
sponge. Will you please tell me who Prometheus 
was?" 
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" Prometheus was a Titan — according to the Greek 
legend, the one who formed the first man out of clay. 
Zeus breathed into him the breath of life, but when he 
wanted fire for his creation, he denied it to him — " 

"And then Prometheus brought a spark from the 
sacred fire in a hollow stick," interrupted Dora, eager- 
ly. "Now I know all about it, papa. He made man- 
kind happy, and gave to them the possibility of all 
culture, but Zeus had him chained to a rock, and then 
comes the story of the vulture and of the daughters 
of Oceanus. And then there is the story of Pandora's 
box and her brother Epimetheus." 

"Well, well, it isn't quite so bad," said her father 
approvingly. "When you apply the right screw, it 
all comes out." 

Dora shook her head. "I forget so awfully easy; I 
must study with Marie Rheinach." 

" That won't hurt you at any rate. I am only afraid 
that you won't learn much with my friend Whirlwind." 

" Oh papa, you don't know — she is studying very 
hard." 

"Very hard?" laughed her father. "I should like 
to see her once." 

" When she comes here again, papa, I will bring her 
into your study," said Dora, rather hurt, " and you can 
examine her as severely as you like, and you will see 
that she can answer everything, and you will see at 
the same time what a stupid daughter you have be- 
side her," she concluded with a smile. 

"We will do that — it is true there is a certain 
earnestness in the girl, but that she was likely to go 
in for learning, I should never have dreamed." 
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CHAPTER XL 

Some hours later Dora was sitting in her room, bend- 
ing* eagerly over her embroidery. She had kept her 
word, and the greater part of the work she had begun 
was finished. This unlucky sofa cushion was the last. 
When that was finished, she should feel as if a heavy 
weight was lifted from her, and with Eva's help she 
could plan something new. Fate seemed to be against 
this particular cushion. She had begun it for Jack 
when he went to the University, a year and a half be- 
fore. Then it had been laid aside and put off from 
Christmas to birthday, and from birthday to Christ- 
mas again, being destined sometimes for her father, 
sometimes for her brother. But now it was to be fin- 
ished at last, and this very day at that, if Lotta would 
only let her work in peace ; but the restless girl did not 
like to have her friend occupied with anything but her. 
Dora was not very eager to hear the prospective se- 
cret. The secret of the authorship still weighed 
heavily on her soul, and if she had not been Lotta's 
best friend, she would almost rather not have heard 
it. She had a feeling, moreover, as if her father, who 
was Lotta's guardian, ought to be informed of her 
daring undertaking, and yet she had promised her 
friend to be silent, and Dora had always kept her word, 
even in the face of what she feared most on earth, — the 
punishment of her father's anger. And now what this 
second secret might be she hadn't the slightest idea. 
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She was soon to learn, however. At six o'clock pre- 
cisely Lotta came in, a little pale, but rather more like 
herself than she had been before. Without beating 
about the bush much, she seated herself in her cus- 
tomary seat and said, " Now put down your work and 
listen to me." 

Dora obeyed with a slight sigh. 

"Dora," continued Lotta, "I am very unhappy." 

"You?" cried Dora sympathetically. "Tell mc 
what has happened. Is it anything about Chris- 
topher ? " 

But Lotta only hid her face in both hands and shook 
her head mournfully. 

" Then it is not Christopher," continued Dora, a good 
deal relieved. " Then it can only be something about 
your mother. Is she in one of her melancholy moods ? 
Never mind, we will tell my father and he will bring 
her round. I wish, dear Lotta, you would tell my 
father all your secrets — you see, it makes me so anxious 
that I don't know what is right and what is wrong, 
and I am sure he wourd help you. Come, he is m his 
study, and you will see it will be all right when he 
knows about it." 

Dora sprang up and tried to draw her friend away 
with her, but Lotta resisted with all her might. 

" Never I" she cried energetically — "that never! ask 
what you will of me, but I can not tell this to your 
father, — not this." 

" Why, what is it then ? " asked Dora quite terrified. 

" Can you keep a secret, Dora ? " 

" Good gracious, I should think you ought to know 
that by this time," cried Dora impatiently. " So do go 
on, and let me know what is the matter." 

"Dora," said Lotta, solemnly, " I am in love." 
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" Wh-a-a-t ? " Dora could not believe her ears. 

" I — am in love." 

" For mercy's sake, with whom ? " cried Dora, half 
laughing and half crying. 

" That I don't know — and what I have learned to- 
day is frightful — really frightful." 

" I don't know whether I have lost my senses or not," 
said Dora, putting her hand to her forehead. "You 
are in love, and you don't know with whom ? " 

"You have said it — it is even so." 

" Lotta," said Dora, after a long pause, during which 
she had gazed at her friend in consternation, "do let 
me go and call papa — I am sure you are ill — he would 
see it at once." 

" I tell you once for all, Dora, that not a single soul 
shall ever hear what I am going to tell you, and your 
father is the last person I would tell. I should die of 
shame. But now listen, I will tell you everything — it 
isn't so very much after all. You know," she began, 
"that I have flowers in my bay-window, and that 
no one is allowed to touch those flowers but me. 
Now every morning and evening, when I watered 
them, I saw him." 

"Him— whom?" 

"Ah, that I don't exactly know. A young fellow, — 
you would hardly call him a young man, — a young 
fellow with a pale, fine face, dark romantic-looking 
eyes, and hair as black as night. He did not wear it 
short, as our prosaic brothers do, but flowing down his 
back in long locks." 

Dora had listened attentively, and when she discov- 
ered what it was all about, she felt somewhat relieved. 

"How was he dressed?" she asked as her friend 
paused. 
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Lotta blushed a little. "Not very elegantly — per- 
haps he was even a little shabby; but what do I care 
for dress ? — I saw him twice a day, and — oh. Doi^a, he 
noticed me too." 

"Did he bow to you?" 

" He did not dare do that, but he looked up every 
time with such an earnest, soulful expression " — 

"Lotta," interrupted her friend energetically, "if 
I had been in your place I would have watered my 
plants at another time." 

" Oh, Dora, you don't know what you are saying," 
moaned Lotta. " These two moments were the bright 
spots in my life and in his. And was I to make us 
both unhappy for the sake of a mere prejudice. Dora, 
I could not do that, and yet since the frightful discow- 
ery of to-day it is all over." 

" Go on, go on," urged Dora. 

* Well, I said to myself he must be an artist, for he 
certainly is not a common man like our brothers. He 
is an artist it is easy to see by his deep, earnest eyes 
and his long hair. And artists are poor. He loves 
me, I love him, we must come to an explanation. 
Mamma would never consent to our marriage, never! 
I know her well. But that is no matter. You know, 
Dora, true love has a giant's strength in opposing ob- 
stacles — I will give up everything, mother, brother, 
riches and splendor, for his sake, and you see that is 
one reason why I wanted to earn money, to see if I 
could make a poor marriage." 

" I thought you wanted to earn money to pay Chris- 
topher's debts," remarked Dora, drily. 

Lotta reddened. " That was one motive — but as I 
said, I had another. Just think, Dora, what bliss it 
would be to starve with the beloved one ! " 
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"Well, there wouldn't be much danger of starving," 
replied Dora, calmly. " You have your own fortune, 
which no one could take away from you, which my 
father manages. But go on." 

"Ah, Dora, now comes the dreadful part of it — the 
catastrophe. Do you remember when I was paring 
potatoes this morning — " 

" When you cut yourself — of course I do." 

"The knife slipped — from the shock, Dora — I saw 
him." 

"In our kitchen on Stone street ? Lotta, now I am 
really afraid your mind is wandering." 

"Not in the kitchen, but opposite. Do you know 
the window overgrown with vines — " 

" I have noticed it, it looks so funny." 

" He appeared there suddenly — but oh, do you know 
what your Bertha, unfeeling creature, says of him ? " 

"Well," asked Dora excitedly. 

"He had on — I can't deny it — a workman's blouse; 
his hands were all white as if they were covered with 
lime or plaster, and Bertha says — it is too dreadful 
to say it — he is — a young mason" And Lotta hid her 
head on her friend's lap and cried bitterly. 

Dora had great difficulty in keeping under her great 
desire to laugh, the whole story seemed so utterly 
ridiculous to her. But she could not and would not 
offend her friend, so she controlled herself, and said 
after a short pause, " I don't put much faith in what 
Bertha says. What would a mason have to do with 
that big window ? That seems very improbable to me. 
Only leave it to me, I will find out what his occupa- 
tion is." 

"Dora," cried Lotta, embracing her warmly, "you 
give me new life. If it were, if it could be — but prom- 
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ise me again by all you hold dear and sacred not to 
betray me, for if your father should hear that I had 
fallen in love with a mason's apprentice I should die 
of mortification." 

" I have heard that people sometimes die of broken 
hearts, but I never heard of any one who died of mor- 
tification," remarked Dora drily. " But you need not 
be afraid, I can keep a secret." 

But when Dora was sitting opposite her father that 
evening at the table, and his eye rested rather search- 
ingly on her grave face, she felt the greatest desire to 
entrust Lotta's secret to him and to hear from his lips 
what his opinion was. But Dora's word was sacred — 
she kept an obstinate silence, and avoided his eye so 
persistently that her father's brow began to cloud a 
little. 

" Papa/' she said, with the suddenness which char- 
acterized her questions of her father. " Can any one 
really fall in love with a man whom one has never 
spoken to ? " 

Both parents looked at her in dismay. 

"You must really be a little more careful in your 
remarks, Dora," said her mother a little vexed. "You 
might really cause me the greatest embarrassment 
before strangers." 

" But there are no strangers here, mamma," replied 
Dora, not without reason. "Please, papa, will you 
answer me, or have I really asked a very stupid ques- 
tion?" 

" It is well known that a fool can ask more ques- 
tions than ten wise men can answer," replied her 
father good-humoredly. "If you will tell me how 
you came to ask this neither very stupid nor yet — 
pardon me, dear Helen — very improper question, I will 
try to answer you," 
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But Dora shook her head with a sigh. " I can not 
tell you that, papa." 

"Then I cannot answer you," replied her father. 
"Excuse me, Helen, I have some work to do. Dora, 
please carry my books into the study; I will take the 
lamp." 

When they reached the study Dr. Steinmann bolted 
the door, put the lamp on the table and seated him- 
self. 

" Dora, my child, what is the matter with you ? " he 
asked in an anxious tone, taking both her hands in his. 

"Why, papa?" 

" I must confess your questions are very extraordi- 
nary. The other day you asked me if there were men 
who possessed diabolical powers of fascination, and 
now you ask if one may fall in love at first sight. 
Have you really been reading some foolish book that 
you ought not to be reading, or has anything extraor- 
dinary happened to you ? " 

" To me ? " cried Dora. " Papa, you don't suppose I 
was asking on my own account? Oh, that is too 
absurd." 

"I really don't know what to think," said her father 
gravely. 

"Papa," said Dora, nestling up to him, "think 
always that you have a silly, silly daughter who would 
like to come and tell you everything since you have 
been so very good to her. But you see, papa, it is not 
my affair. If I had done anything foolish I would tell 
you everything, but it is not my secret, and I must 
keep my promise, mustn't I ? " 

"Of course," replied her father. "Lotta is at the 
bottom of this, that I am sure of. You need not say 
any more, but I must try and see if I can't get a direct 
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confession from the young woman herself. This rub- 
bish of secrets is something I do not like at all." 

" Nor I, papa," said Dora candidly. " It would cer- 
tainly be better if you knew everything, but she abso- 
lutely will not have you told." 

"Very well, then of course you must keep your 
word. Good-night, my child." 

" Good-night, papa — but you have not answered my 
question yet." 

"My dear child," said her father smiling, "in these 
matters there are as many different opinions as there 
are people, and no decisive judgment will ever be 
reached. But in any case — " and he looked search- 
ingly into her eyes — " our mutual friend Lotta would 
better take care that she does not mistake a fancy of 
her heated brain for a feeling of the heart. And now 
go, for I really have work to do." 

Dora held her father's hand close. She loved him 
so much, and she would like to have told him every- 
thing, but she could not. 
- " Good-night, papa," she said with a sigh. 

" Good-night, my child, and don't let Lotta's folly 
trouble you. You will see that she will not die of it, 
but we will all laugh together about it some day." 

Dora went to bed comforted. 

The next day, when Dr. Steinmann had finished his 
business with Mrs. Werner, he said as he rose to go, 
" Is Lotta at home ? I should like to see her a minute." 

" She is in her room, I will send for her at once." 

"If you will allow me, I will go to her room." 

He bowed and a few moments later he knocked at 
Lotta's door. y 

As he opened it in answer to her somewhat aston- 
ished " Come in," he thought he saw a roll of manu- 
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script disappearing in the drawer of her dainty writ- 
ing-table, which was shut in great haste. He did not 
know what it meant, but he noted the circumstance 
in his mind. 

" Well, friend Lotta," he said, " very busy ? Haven 't 
you five minutes to spare for a chat ? " 

"When you have time for me, Doctor, I certainly 
should always have time for you," replied Lotta. 

"Hm, very fine." He seated himself. "Only un- 
fortunately we sometimes disturb young ladies. How 
fares it with you Lotta? you don't look so well as 
usual." 

" I am quite well." 

" I am glad to hear it. You have a very sound and 
healthy physique, as I have often told you. Only you 
must not injure yourself by over-exertion and excite- 
ment." 

" How should I ? " asked Lotta, astonished and con- 
fused. 

" For instance " — Dr. Steinmann made a chance 
shot — "by writing much at night." 

The shot told. Lotta turned crimson and cast 
down her eyes. 

" I—I really don't know — " she stammered. 

" Come, child, no mysteries," said the doctor, kindly. 
"I am your guardian — your father put you in my 
charge on his death-bed, and I have a right to know 
what is going on in this restless brain. Do you believe 
that I am a true friend to you ? " 

"Do I believe it? Christopher and I have always 
looked on you as our second father." 

"Well, then, speak to me as to a father. I have 
often thought before now that you had more confi- 
dence in me, I might almost say more love for me, 
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than Dora, my own child. Why are you so reticent 

now ? " 

The easily moved Lotta cried, but she shook her 
head. " I cannot," she stammered at length. "You 
would laugh at me." 

" No, indeed, I will not laugh." 

" Oh, I am sure you would laugh. Perhaps I can 
tell you by and by, when I have thought about it a 
while, but not now, not now." 

Dr. Steinmann looked at the excited girl with 
startled eyes. " I will not tease you, Lotta," he said 
at length, kindly — "keep your secret if you can't get 
up your courage to speak. I will ask you only one 
thing — never forget, whatever may happen, that you 
have a true friend in me, who is always ready to stand 
by you." 

" How could I ever forget that, my best, my only 
friend ?" sobbed Lotta. " But I cannot, cannot tell you 
— I cannot bear to be laughed at yet." 

"Then we will wait till you can laugh too. And 
now, my ward, your stern guardian is speaking to you 
— now he does not entreat, but commands. You will go 
to bed at ten o'clock and put your light out at once. 
You must neither sit up late, nor read in bed." 

"I cannot go to sleep." Lotta's tears conquered, 
and she laid her hand entreatingly on her guardian's 
arm. 

"Nervous excitement, nothing more. You are 
strong, you have by nature clear eyes and a blooming 
color. I will not allow any more pale cheeks and 
tired eyes, as you have to-day." 

Lotta struggled with herself. "You are hard," she 
said reproachfully. 

" Inexorable," he replied, suppressing a smile. 
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" And what if — f or the first time— I were to refuse 
obedience ; what then ? " 

" I might say that I would speak to your mother 
and advise her to give you less liberty, to watch you, 
if necessary, to make you give up your own room. 
But I shall not do it, Lotta. And I shall say no more, 
for I am sure you will obey without threats, without 
constraint, out of pure reasonableness. " 

" N o," cried Lotta, vehemently, " not out of pure 
reason, certainly; if you think that you do not know 
me. Not out of reason but for love." 

And as she, being seventeen, could not with propriety 
kiss her guardian, she did what he had already strictly 
forbidden — she kissed his hand. 

" Can I never manage to go away without having 
to scold you?" he cried, shaking his head. "How 
often have I told you that you ought to cure yourself 
of these extravagances ? You are grown up now, and 
I am neither your father nor your grandfather, nor 
your pastor even." 

"No," said Lotta, laughing, "neither of these, but 
all in one." 

"And your inexorable training-master into the 
bargain." 

" Scold me if you like," said Lotta. " I like nothing 
in the world so much as to be scolded by you.^ 

" Then I will try to find another method of educa- 
tion. In future when I am displeased with you, I will 
treat you very formally and politely." 

" Oh, doctor," cried Lotta, now really discouraged, 
"you would not do that ? " 

"It will depend upon yourself; you may be sure 
that the more polite I am to you, the more displeased 
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I am with you. Now once more, no light after ten, 

the veriest machine." 
\ with him laughingly and he de- 
nann went on his round of visits 
jk to her writing-table. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

On the next cooking-day Dora was the first to 
arrive. To speak the strict truth, it was not so much 
zeal for the service of the sacred fire that had sent 
her forth at this early hour, as interest in the neigh- 
bor who threatened to prove so fatal to Lotta's peace. 

As on the first day, everything was all ready, since 
the short distance between the two houses permitted 
a constant running to and fro. Bertha had been sent 
an hour before to put in water the leg of veal which 
was to deck Mrs. Werner's table to-day. Dora had 
been charged to take the said veal out of the water at 
once. 

Her mother's commands were not very pleasing to 
Dora, who fancied she did not like to touch raw meat. 
But she had not dared to refuse, and now she stood re- 
luctantly before the great tin dish in which the veal 
was comfortably swimming about, and tried to take 
it up, but the thing was smooth and slippery and she 
couldn't get hold of it. She continued to take a harder 
grip, and with some effort she got the veal safely out 
and held it over the dish to let the water drain off a 
little before she laid it on the board that stood ready. 

But in spite of all her efforts she did not hold it 
firmly enough. 

Splash — the heavy piece of meat plunged back into 
the water, and splashed her hair, her face, aiid her 
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dress with such a drenching shower that she stood 
there dazed and blinded, with both arms stretched 
straight out before her. Then she recovered herself. 
" That shall not happen again/' she said grimly, and 
lifted up the veal with a firm grip, and laid it on the 
board without regard to the streams of water which 
dripped from it. While she was endeavoring to re- 
move the traces of her involuntary bath, the bell rang 
and Lotta appeared. 

"Dora," she said solemnly, "you have betrayed me."' 

But Dora was not in a tragic mood. 

" Oh, for pity's sake don't bother me with your silly 
stories now," she cried angrily. " Can't you see that 
I am as wet as a drowned rat ? First help me to get 
myself and this wretched calf dry, and then we will 
talk as much as you like. Good gracious, I believe my 
calf has turned into a fountain." 

The last outburst was called forth by the mighty 
streams of water which were flowing over the kitchen 
table, and from there over the floor. Lotta's good 
nature overcame a slight sense of offence, and also an 
ardent desire to laugh. She took out her handkerchief 
and began zealously to dry off her damp friend. 

"Your cambric handkerchief is no use," said Dora 
impatiently. " You will only spoil it. Take the kitchen 
towel, and we will put it away afterwards. There, 
now do I look a little more respectable ? " 

" Oh, you will do. You will dry off before our Pythia 
comes. . The next time she holds forth with her phi- 
losophical treatises, I shall bring her a Delphic tripod, 
for she is too absurdly oracular." 

" I have nothing to say against it. But this horrid 
calf! How shall we dry that ? " 

"With a cloth and with care," declaimed Lotta. 
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"You scrub up the floor and I will undertake the calf 
and the table." 

" You have no special love for scrubbing-cloths, I 
know, Lotta," remarked Dora, laughing, her vexation 
having begun to subside. "As I have produced the 
deluge, it is only fair that I should suffer the conse- 
quences." She looked in the corner-cupboard, and found 
the desired object. "I will do my best, though I hate 
it. I never touched a scrubbing-cloth in my life. I 
think these cooking lessons are awfully instructive, as 
papa would say." 

She bravely mopped, away at the floor, wrung out 
the cloth and put it away. " There, that is done." 

" The table is clean too — how did you start such a 
flood ? " asked Lotta. 

"All because such a stupid calf has no sense, even 
when it is dead," said Dora. " The silly thing slipped 
out of my hand and fell back into the water. I can tell 
you it was a horrid feeling when that water splashed 
about my ears. But now before Pythia comes — what 
have I betrayed ? " 

"My authorship." 

"And to whom, if I may ask ? " 

" To your father. Oh, Dora, why did you do it ? " 

" I did not do it," said Dora, carelessly. " I will tell 
you quite honestly that it was no credit of mine. If 
papa had urged me to tell, instead of shutting my lips, 
I should probably have told him. But he always wishes 
me to keep my word, so I kept still. But what made 
you think so ? " 

" If you didn't tell hirn he must have guessed it, for 
at any rate he knows it. Didn't he say anything to 
you?" 

Dora laughed. " He said, e My friend Lotta is more 
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ought. But I hope gradually to 

groaned Lotta. " Oh, Dora, you are 
an be cruelly hard. He has taken 
my lonely, beautiful, quiet night 
as alone with the eternal stars or 
I must go to bed at ten, and put 
ist not read in bed." 
really go to sleep ? " asked Dora, 

urd part of it. I sleep like a top, 
r head on the pillow. I am poorer 

s that papa was right. He is a 

often see what other people don't 

nk the best thing would be to obey 

1 obey him, and it is just that that 
ed Lotta. " I say to myself every 
do it — he does not see you ; you 
like/ But I don't seem to have any 
I obey as if I were a machine. The 
» him to give me back my prom- 
interrupted Lotta's outpourings, 
as a sunbeam. 

father that his remedy has worked 
. " My father seems to have new 
} is getting quite dusty. I had to 
t to-day. He hasn't been so well 

temper ? " asked Dora, sympathiz- 
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He declares every morning that it is all confounded 
nonsense, and that this is the very last bottle, but I 
always have a new one opened as soon as I can, and 
he doesn't notice that he is drinking one after the 
other. But do you know why I came* so early to-day ? 
I am to make the fire to-day, and I shall never be able 
to do it in the world if the Severe One is looking at 
me all the while." 

"Lotta has found a title for her," cried Dora. "We 
call her Pythia now." 

" Capital ! " agreed Marie, gaily. " Well, Pythia must 
not keep her eyes fixed on me, or else the fire won't 
burn forever and a day. Come, kindle quick, sacred 
fire! Give me the wood, Dora." 

" I should like to try it once too," said Lotta. " I 
am not quite clear in my mind how one manages to 
light a fire." 

" Oh, don't try it to-day," warned Dora. " Your cut 
from the potato paring is not yet healed." 

" Oh, give it here," insisted Lotta, as she saw Marie 
skillfully cutting dainty kindling wood with a knife 
put there for the purpose. " That is much pleasanter 
work than that stupid cooking, and I can do that too." 

"As you like," said Marie, giving her the knife and 
the thin pieces of wood. " I will begin with these chips, 
so go ahead." 

" Lotta, Lotta, you must not cut it so towards your 
hand. If the knife should slip you would cut you 
frightfully," cried Dora anxiously. 

But Lotta was too eager to pay any attention, and 
perhaps the unaccustomed work might have been 
ended without any accident, had not a voice suddenly 
sounded in their ears at this moment. 

"I brought the sacred fire from the altar; what I 
enkindled were not sacred flames," 
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Lotta started violently, the wood split suddenly, and 
the blade of the knife went deep into the left hand. 
All three girls looked in the direction from whence the 
voice came, but they only saw a young man's dark, 
curly head, which instantly disappeared behind the 
linen screen. The upper half of the great window was 
open. 

■>" That was intended for me," said Marie, collecting 
her kindling again. " That impertinent creature over 
there wants to tease me because my fire won't burn. 
But you just wait, it will burn yet." 

"But, Lotta, your hand is bleeding again," cried 
Dora anxiously. 

" Oh, it is nothing — only a little cut." murmured 
Lotta with pale lips. 

Marie sprang towards her. " I move that you should 
be forbidden once for all to touch sharp instruments/'' 
she said. " Fortunately the cut is neither deep nor 
dangerous — but oh, time is flying, and if Pythia comes 
before my fire burns, I am undone." 

" Do you make your fire, Dora will bind up my hand," 
said Lotta, and while Marie was busy at the stove, she 
murmured, " Did you see him ? " 

" Not distinctly," replied Dora. 

" It won't burn," lamented Marie. " If I only had 
some petroleum or something like that." 

" There is no kerosene here, but there is some alcohol. 
If that will be any use to you, it is in the big bottle in 
the cupboard," said Dora. 

"Alcohol will do it," said Marie, as she seized the 
bottle and poured a mighty stream on the glimmering 
kindling wood. " There, now it will burn." 

It burned indeed, but it burned not only in the stove, 
but all over the hearth, the blue flame leaped even to 
the floor and spread with mad haste. 
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With great presence of mind Dora sprang 1 forward 
and snatched the full alcohol hottle out of the aston- 
ished Marie's hand. "Back," she cried, "back — your 
dress is taking fire." 

Without saying a word, Marie seized the water bot- 
tle and poured its contents on the flames. 

" You needn't do that," cried Dora; "alcohol soon 
burns out." 

But Marie did not hear, and at first the flames rose 
higher, then they died away, and the hearth and the 
surrounding floor were under water for the second 
time that day. 

The bell rang. 

" Pythia ! " cried Marie in despair. " I won't stay, I 
will hide myself. I will go into one of the empty 
rooms." 

" No, stay," cried Dora energetically. " I have had 
everything under water to-day, you have set the house 
on fire, and Lotta has cut herself fdr the second time, 
so she can scold us all in a bunch." 

But it was not the dreaded teacher who entered, 
but Eva. 

" Oh, never mind," she said to Marie, comfortingly. 
"I will make the fire, and Pythia will not notice any- 
thing." 

" Oh dear, oh dear," wailed Marie. " If my father 
knew that I had almost burnt the house down over 
your heads, in spite of my seventeen years, I should 
get a frightful box on the ear, and I deserve it too." 

" Self-knowledge is the first step towards improve- 
ment," returned Dora, laughing. " That is what my 
father always says, and if he had seen your pale de- 
termined face when you turned on the water, he would 
say you were punished enough." 
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" The dignity of the race is in your hands — preserve 
it!" sounded clearly from the big window opposite. 
" It sinks with you, with you it is exalted." 

" That boy over there is evidently cracked," cried 
Marie, shaking her head. 

As if in answer to this remark, the opposite neigh- 
bor poured out a long verse of high-sounding goetry, 
in a voice of the deepest pathos. 

" This is getting too much," cried Marie, shutting 
the window with a bang. " We are here to cook and 
not to listen to recitations of poetry." 

When Pythia at length appeared, the Are was burn- 
ing, the water was dried up, Lotta said nothing of her 
new wound, and the lesson passed off without incident, 
except that Dora had to submit to a slight reproof for 
not having taken sufficient care of her dress. 

" Dora," cried Lotta in the evening of that same day, 
putting her head into her friend's room, " I have found 
it." 

" Found what ? " asked Dora in surprise. 

" Have you Schiller's Poems here ? " 

" Oh, yes, in my book-shelf in the right-hand corner, 
in black and gold. What do you want with Schil' 
ler?" 

Lotta turned over the leaves eagerly. ' 

" Here," she said. " Don't you know the poem, * The 
Artist ? ' ' How beautiful, O mortal, with thy branch 
of palm.'" 

" I believe we had to read it once in the first class," 
said Dora, doubtfully, " but I did not understand a 
word of it. Dr. Lowe said it was a philosophical poem, 
and I am sure it was frightfully dull." 

" It is a little hard, I did not quite understand it 
either," acknowledged Lotta. "But there are some 
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very fine passages in it. Listen. ' To thee the race's 
honor has been given — preserve it ! ' " 

" That may be all very fine and very true/' said 
Dora. " But I don't know exactly how you happened to 
think of it now/' 

" For mercy's sake, that is the passage he quoted to- 
day." If 

Dora looked inquiringly at her friend, then she 
laughed heartily. 

"Ah, now I understand why you are so interested. 
You may be easy on one point at any rate." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"That he certainly is not a common mason. A 
mason would not recite Schiller's philosophical poems." 

" You are right. I had not thought of that — but he 
had on such a dusty and lime-sprinkled blouse to-day." 

" I will find out what his occupation is some day. 
But I wanted to tell you something. Eva said to-day 
that she couldn't come next time to the cooking class, 
because it was her mother's birthday. So we must 
think of something to do for her." 

Lotta thought for -a moment. "We will make her a 
birthday cake," she proposed. 

" I haven't an idea how you make a cake," said Dora 
with some hesitation. 

" Nor I either, but Pythia must show us how — that is 
what she is for." 

" Very well. But Lotta, what do you think^-cpuldn't 
we perhaps get our parents to consent to our carrying 
the whole dinner to the Rhodes ? Then Eva and her 
mother would not need to cook at all, and they would 
have a real holiday for once in their lives." 

" I will answer for mamma, and if she shouia have 
one of her — hm — moods, then I wouldn't in the least 
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mind paying for our share out of my own pocket," said 
Lotta laughing. " On the first of the month, I have 
got to confess a debt of thirty marks to your father, 
and take my scolding for it, so it is all the same to me 
whether I get a scolding for thirty or thirty-six." 

" I really can't imagine what you do with all your 
money, Lotta," said Dora in dismay. , , 

Lotta shrugged her shoulders, "I don't know 
either. It goes at any rate, and, as I told you, I couldn't 
pay for my last new gown. But you must lend me 
the six marks, Dora, for I haven't a penny to my name." 

" If papa knew that I was always lending to you, I , 
should get a scolding too," said Dora. 

" That wouldn't hurt you. It is not at all disagree- 
able, as I have often told you." 

"And I tell you that I find it the most disagreeable 
thing in the world," cried Dora. '" You are not his 
daughter, but good as he is, I don't like him to be angry 
with me." 

" If you are so awfully afraid of your father, you 
need not lend me any more, and then you will be easy 
in your mind," said Lotta in an offended tone. 

Upon this Dora got up, opened her bureau drawer, 
and took out a small box. " Here," she said. " There 
are ten marks here, it is all I've got — you can take it 
all. You must not think I would leave you in the 
lurch, out of fear for myself, only sometimos it seems 
as if it were not right to help you in your good-natured 
extravagance." 

Lotta gave her friend a hearty kiss, and there was a 
smile in her eyes, as she said, " For the present I do 
not need the money — perhaps mamma won't be in a 
— mood. People generally say 'temper/ but your 
father has forbidden me to talk of mamma's tempers: 
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he says it is not respectful. So I invented the medium 
word — mood. But as for you, Dolly, you are getting 
so awfully virtuous lately, that I wish for your own 
sake that you might have some dreadful humiliation." 

Dora smiled in a superior manner. 

" I will take good care that nothing of the kind hap- 
pens." ' 

" Pride goeth before a fall, and a haughty spirit be- 
fore destruction," quoted Lotta, as she said good-by. 

At tea-time Dora made her request to give the whole 
result of the next cooking lesson to the Rhodes. Her 
father's consent was given at once, her mother's after 
a slight hesitation, for Mrs. Steinmann had been count- 
ing on the next day's roast for her dinner. 

But when her husband said, " We must send a few 
bottles of wine too," she replied, " I really don't see the 
necessity, Ulric. It is all very well to send the din- 
ner. I don't really see that we are bound to think so 
much of the Rhodes, but as the children will cook it 
themselves, and you have nothing against it, I am 
willing, though it is rather expensive. But I really 
can't see why we should send wine too." 

"If you do not wish it, Helen, then of course we will 
not do it," said her husband. " I thought it would give 
the girls pleasure to send a whole dinner, and for the 
mother's birthday a bottle of wine is in order. But 
just as you like." 

Dora was inwardly a little vexed at her father's 
constant yielding to her mother's wishes. Her father 
was master of the house, the wine-cellar belonged to 
him. If he wanted to give away some of his wine, it 
was none of her mother's business. She looked rather 
sullen, but she said nothing. 

" Have you thought about what you are going to 
cook ? " asked her mother. 
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" If you grudge it to them we won't send them any- 
thing," she would have liked to answer. If her father 
had not been there she would certainly have said it, but 
as it was, she preserved a sullen silence. 

" Dora," said her father gravely, " your mother spoke 
to you." 

She started, but her father's stern look cut short the 
answer that was on her lips. " No, mamma," she re- 
plied. 

" If you can make her a cake, you will not need to 
make any pudding for dessert," continued her mother, 
who now began to be interested. " Then you will want 
a roast with the accompanying vegetables and a soup 
— shall it be mutton broth ? " 

" You won't please the children with mutton broth," 
said her husband. "Ask Victor what soup he likes 
best, and I am sure he won't say mutton broth." 

" I vote for oyster soup," cried Victor. " Mamma 
doesn't make that very often." 

" There you have it. Then let it be oyster soup." 

Dora had in the meantime overcome her vexation 
on account of the wine, and eagerly seconded her 
father. When they rose from the table, Mrs. Rhode's 
birthday dinner was arranged — oyster soup, a large 
piece of roast veal, and a still J)igger birthday cake. 

" But I shan't get any of it," said Victor with a 
downcast air. 

" If mamma is willing, I will take you with me in 
the afternoon to congratulate her," said Dora com- 
fortingly. " Then you will get a piece of cake." 

" Godfrey and Fritz and Martin won't leave any for 
me," said Victor. " Silly girls don't know how to eat, 
but the boys know all about it." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

When Mrs. Rhode entered her kitchen on the 
morning" of her birthday, she found her young servant- 
maid laughing aloud before the. stove. A large plac- 
ard was hanging from the mantel-piece, on which was 
printed in red and blue letters, "All cooking strictly 
forbidden for to-day. Coffee allowed, though unwill- 
ingly. Also no cake is to be bought on pain of death. 
The Heinzelmannchen.* 

On a nearer inspection it was discovered that all the 
kettles and pans had disappeared, and that the 
kitchen closet was locked and the key missing. Eva, 
when she was called to solve this riddle, confessed 
laughingly that Lotta had prevented her from buying 
anything for the birthday on the previous day, and 
though Godfrey could not be brought to confess any- 
thing, he laughed so much that it was evident he knew 
how the placard had come on the mantel-piece. 

"Well, I must say this is the silliest birthday cele- 
bration I ever experienced," said Mrs. Rhode at length. 
" I have always depended upon myself all my life, and 
now all at once I am to depend on the Heinzelmann- 
chen. I can't get used to that." 

"But do it, dear mamma," entreated Eva. "Our 
little Heinzelmannchen are good and trustworthy." 

" Very well then, children, we shall not cook to-day," 
said Mrs. Rhode. "But if you get no dinner, it will 
not be my fault." 
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"Then we will have coffee and bread and butter," 
said Godfrey. " We shall do very well with that." 

" If you are satisfied with it, I have no objections/' 
said Mrs. Rhode comforted. "But now come to 
breakfast or you children will be late at school." 

The gpod mother thought the birthday surprise 
was over, but she was mistaken, for it had just begun. 
When she entered the dining-room, she found the 
breakfast table daintily set, and adorned with flowers, 
while on the sofa lay the new black dress all finished. 
Clara, Martin and Agnes were standing in a row to- 
gether in their best dresses, and each one held a little 
present in her hand, and was prepared to say a little 
birthday verse. 

Eva would gladly have had the two boys take part 
in this solemn celebration, but nothing could be done 
with half-grown boys. 

"Children, what does all this mean?" cried Mrs. 
Rhode in surprise. 

" I hope it will fit, mamma," said Eva timidly. " But 
please first hear the children." 

Then Clara, as the eldest, came forward, said her 
verse rather indistinctly, and made her offering, a lit- 
tle pincushion she had made herself. Martin followed 
with a braided lamp-mat, which had cost his clumsy 
fingers much labor and his eyes even a few tears, and 
little Agnes presented a dainty bouquet of lilies of the 
valley, stammering a few words which her mother 
could not understand, because she was already too 
much overcome. Godfrey and Fritz concealed their 
feelings under light, scornful remarks, which they 
whispered to each other, in order to prove their manly 
firmness. 

" But the dress, where did you get the dress ? " cried 
Mrs. Rhode, when she had recovered herself a little. 
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t€ Eva gave that to yon/ 9 said Godfrey coming" for- 
ward. "I don't know why she doesn't say so." 

" Eva — you ! Where did you get the money, child ? " 

" I did not steal it, I assure you, mamma," said Eva, 
smiling through her tears. " Nor did I beg it, nor 
was it given to me; it was honestly earned. You can 
wear it with an easy mind, mamma." 

" Child, child, it is not right of you to spend so much 
money on me. Now if you need anything for yourself 
you have spent everything, and you must be pinched 
and worried. And all made too." 

" Yes, and you must put it on this very day, whether 
you want to or not. And here, Godfrey, is something 
for you ; try it on and see whether it fits." 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the excitement 
and expectation of "mother's birthday," had driven 
the Rhode children out of their beds at an un- 
usually early hour, or they would have had hard work 
to get all their surprises over before school-time. 
Godfrey fairly quivered with delight, as he put on the 
fine new jacket, and Fritz cried out emphatically, 
" What fun, now I % can have your outgrown Sunday 
jacket, for mine is all out at the elbows, and they come 
through every few days in spite of Eva's patchings." 

" Take it, take it," cried Godfrey eagerly. " But you 
must let me wear the jacket to school too, mother. I 
will take such care of it, and those boys shan't tease 
me any more. I had to punch Albert King's head only 
yesterday because he would not leave me in peace." 

"I cannot acknowledge the 'must* in that matter," 
said Mrs. Rhode. " Eva must decide about the jacket 
— it was she who had it made, not I." 

"Yed, mother, he did have to," said Fritz eagerly, 
who always defended his elder brother. " He cannot 
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take it quietly when the boys tease him, it would put 
him in a very bad position." 

" If I am to decide, I say wear the jacket when you 
most need it," said Eva pleasantly. 

Then something happened, hitherto unheard of in 
the annals of the Rhode family. Godfrey, the rough, 
sullen Godfrey, put his arms round his sister's neck 
and gave her a resounding kiss, saying, "You are 
really the most sensible girl in the world, Eva." 

And then they sat down and drank their coffee, and 
the bright May sun, which looked gaily in, lighted up 
only happy faces. Godfrey and Fritz were glad be- 
cause they had received something, Eva was glad be- 
cause she could give something, the children were glad 
because the others were happy, and the mother was 
happy in all her children, and was grateful for the for- 
tunate change which had taken place in her circum- 
stances since the last year, for she had passed her last 
birthday in anxiety about little Agnes, who now sat 
in the midst of them all so rosy-cheeked and clear-eyed, 
smiling happily on them all. 

It was a happy, quifet birthday morning that Eva 
passed with her mother after the others had gone to 
school, and Martin and Agnes had been sent out to 
walk with the maid. They sat together in the arbor, 
' less like mother and daughter than two confidential 
friends, for Eva had been so long her mother's stay and 
support, that she had become more like a companion 
than a daughter. And her mother spoke to her to- 
day of the past, which she seldom mentioned, of her 
great happiness with her husband, of that dark period 
which had followed his sudden death, and of what she 
had herself suffered. 

"Mamma," said Eva, "we hear so often that people 
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in misfortune are alone and forsaken. Have you 
found it so ? " 

" No/' said Mrs. Rhode, decidedly. " No, thank God, 
I have never found it so ! I have never wanted for 
good, true, self-sacrificing friends. Only think what - 
the Steinmanns alone have done for us. A year ago 
to-day the doctor hardly left me an hour when Agnes 
was so ill. I shall never forget how, when the child 
at last went to sleep on his lap, he said, ' The child is 
saved, thanks to God, and not to me. He has wrought 
a miracle in its behalf/ Yes, indeed, but was it not 
also a miracle that in this strange city God should 
have sent me so true a friend ? Would another doc- 
tor have sat for hours and hours by the bed of a poor 
stranger's child ? But — " she interrupted herself — " I 
had quite forgotten that you must go to your cooking 
lesson, Eva/* 

"No, mamma, I am not going to-day; only let the 
Heinzelmannchen manage." 

Mrs. Rhode became thoughtful. "I thought you 
would cook for us in the cooking school to-day." 

But Eva shook her head with a smile. 

" I am not going to stir away from home to-day. 
At noon we will set the table and then we will see 
what happens." 

" It is to be hoped your faith in the good fairies will 
not be abused," sighed the mother. " As you please. 
At the worst you must content yourself with coffee 
and bread and butter, as you said." 

But how astonished was the good woman when at 
mid-day a solemn procession approached the cottage. 
Lotta and Dora headed it, the former carrying a bas- 
ket, and the latter a round box, which Fritz declared 
looked uncommonly like a cake box. And behind the 
6 
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two young girls came their servant-maids, carrying a 
heavy basket between them. Then Mrs. Rhode was 
driven out of her own dining-room, and when she was 
called in again by the two younger girls, there was 
spread out a stately dinner on the table, from the fa- 
mous oyster soup to the huge, flower-trimmed birth- 
day cake. 

" But where are our good fairies ? " asked the mother. 

They had disappeared. They had thrust the chil- 
dren in quickly and had softly withdrawn, and now 
nothing remained for the family to do but to sit down 
to the table and partake of the sumptuous meal, which 
they at once proceeded to do. 

" They are coming again this afternoon," said Clara 
at length. " Dora told me so." 

" Who brought the wine ? " asked Godfrey. He was 
the eldest, and was more interested in wines than the 
others. 

" The bottle peeped out of Lotta Werner's basket," 
declared Fritz. " I saw it. May I open it, mamma ? " 

" Yes, my boy. You may open one bottle, the others 
we will keep till afternoon, for we must share some of 
our gifts with the givers," replied Mrs. Rhode. 

" Shan't we have coffee, mamma ? " asked Eva, but 
Clara cried out, " No, not coffee. They will have their 
coffee at home and will not come till afterwards. They 
said so themselves." 

The birthday morning had been fine, the mid-day 
was still better, thought the children, but the evening 
was best of all. For then came not only Lotta and 
Dora with little Victor, but also Marie Rheinach and 
even Dora's parents arranged their evening walk so 
that they came past Mrs. Rhode's garden, and brought 
their congratulations in person, whereupon Dr. Stein- 
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mann begun to cast wondering glances at Lotta's 
hands. 

" Let me see yout hand," he said at length, sitting 
down beside her. 

Lotta obeyed, giving him the right hand. 

"Turn it round/" he said, "the inside is what inter- 
ests me to-day ." It was covered with welts and blis- 
ters. " I want to see the left one too," continued the 
doctor. N 

The left one was not much better, and was embel- 
lished moreover with two cuts. » 

" Now tell me, if you please, what you have been 
doing ? " he asked shaking his head. 

" These wounds," confessed Lotta laughing, " are the 
consequence of paring potatoes, these of splitting 
wood, aiid the rest come of stirring the birthday cake. 
The cooking class is responsible for them all." 

"Dora," said her father, "show me your hands." 

They were a little stained with the kitcheh work, 
but were otherwise uninjured. 

" Lotta, Lotta, you must have a sterner guardian- 
ship than mine or your mother's," said the doctor, 
sighing. "You will come to serious grief some day, 
my child." 

" Then I hope you will drop a tear over my scorched 
and mangled remains," said the incorrigible Lotta. 
"And that you will inscribe on my tombstone, 'Here 
lies an unhappy victim of the cooking class.' " 

"Mamma, mamma," cried Clara breathlessly. 
" Here comes that lady who was here the other day 
with Dora." 

"What lady?" asked Mrs. Rhode, getting up. 

"The tall, beautiful lady, who was going to draw 
for Eva — I don't know what her name is." 
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The problem was soon solved. Leonore Falkenthal 
soon entered the circle with a lovely bouquet in her 
hand. 

"Allow me to offer you my congratulations also, 
Mrs. Rhode," she said presenting* her roses, and, look- 
ing round her in some embarrassment, she added hesi- 
tatingly, " I am only afraid I am disturbing you." 

" Disturb us — you ! " cried Lotta, jumping up. "As 
if you could disturb any one, Miss Falkenthal. As if 
every one did not consider it a pleasure and an honor 
only to see you!" « 

" Our friend Lotta has so perfectly expressed my 
opinion that nothing remains for me but to say you 
are heartily welcome, Miss Falkenthal, and to ask you 
to stay with us a little while," said Mrs. Rhode smil- 
ing. 

"For which impertinence she will not escape her 
merited punishment," remarked Lotta. " Do you see 
the stern, frowning aspect of that gentleman over 
there, Miss Falkenthal? That is Dr. Steinmann, Dora's 
father. He is my guardian, and the strictest Mentor — " 

" Of an incorrigible Telemachus, to whom I cannot 
even apply the epithet ' reasonable/ " interrupted Dr. 
Steinmann, rising. " If I am to be introduced, I have 
at least a right to be present. I hope Miss Falkenthal 
that the sternness which my ward attributes to me, 
will not create in you too great a dislike to a personal 
acquaintance." ) 

" Even Miss Lotta's report could not outweigh tha£ 
of the whole city," said Leonore looking up timidly at 
the man of whom she had heard so much good. " My 
parents will envy me this meeting." 

" Miss Leonore," entreated Lotta, seizing her hand 
with an imploring gesture, " I beg of you for mercy 
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sake don't be so perfect in your manners. My ears 
are tingling 1 already with the thought of the lectures I 
shall get from this time forward in comparison with 
you." 

"As you wish it, I. will do my best — it will not be 
Very difficult/' replied Leonore, smiling. " Moreover, I 
see I have already committed the first breach of good 
manners. May I request you, Dr. Steinmann, to in- 
troduce me to your wife ? " 

The circle was soon complete again, the new-comer 
sitting between Dora's parents, opposite Mrs. Rhode, 
while the younger girls with the children had seated 
themselves a little apart. Lotta stood for a moment 
uncertain between the two groups, then all at once 
seized a low garden chair, placed it before Leonore 
and seated herself energetically in it. 

" If you think you have got rid of me at last you 
are greatly mistaken," she said defiantly. " I will lis- 
ten while you speak; your voice sounds like music." 

" Dear Lotta," said Leonore, blushing, "you would 
do me a great favor if you would not continually put 
me to confusion." 

"Confusion, bah! Why should it confuse you to 
have me admire you; many people must have done it 
before now." 

" Lotta," said her guardian reprovingly, but he got 
no further. With a quick movement Lotta whisked 
her chair around, so that she sat at his feet. 

" Highly esteemed friend and guardian, to whom at 
all times I humbly submit myself, only do not scold 
me to-day," she said with mischievous gravity. " Do 
with me to-morrow what you will, crush me morally 
and physically so that nothing shall remain of Lotta 
Werner but a penitential tear, but to-day, to-day leave 
me — unscathed." 
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The pathos of her voice was so irresistible that no 
one could help laughing, not even Mrs. Steinmarin, 
who did not generally appreciate Lotta's mad pranks. 

" Such a solemn appeal would touch even my father's 
stony lawyer's heart," said Leonore, " and how much 
more the soft heart of a good doctor, father and guar- 
dian." 

" I can assure you, Miss Falkenthal, my whole prac- 
tice and my own three children do not give me so 
much to do as this one madcap/' 

" Miss Dora is so unusually sensible," said Leonore. 

" Yes," replied her father. " She is not difficult to 
manage until her obstinacy is roused — then no one 
can do anything with her." 

" I have always been very fond of Dora," said Mrs. 
Rhode, " and I really think, Doctor, that you are a 
rather strict father to her. Lately she has improved 
so much that I feel convinced she will not have any 
relapse." 

The father looked critically at Dora, who could not 
hear the conversation. 

" We will hope so, but sometimes it seems to me 
that a sort of pride in her own goodness was growing up 
in her that does not please me very much. Don't you 
perceive it, Helen ? " 

"I find her more modest and much more industri- 
ous," said her»mother. " I am quite satisfied, and do 
not see anything to find fault with." 

"There! you see, you over-strict father, that you 
create faults in your children," cried Mrs. Rhode gaily. 

The doctor shook his head. 

"1 may be mistaken. I shall be very glad if it is so. 
You are with her most, Lotta, have you not noticed 
it?" 
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" I don't like to tell tales out of school/' said Lotta. 
" But as you ask me, my fatherly friend and guardian, 
truth compels me to confess that I was wishing her a 
slight humiliation a few days ago." \ 

"And did you tell her so ? " i 

" Of course, I say everything that comes into my 
head." 

" I am glad of it — then I need say nothing to her," 
said the doctor thoughtfully, and turned to Leonore 
with a question. 

The sun was beginning to set, and the little com- 
pany was about breaking up, whfen Godfrey burst into 
the circle breathless and excited, and gave something 
to his mother. 

" Mamma, mamma — a telegram. It has just come." 

" A telegram ! " cried the mother in dismay. " From 
whom?" 

" I don't know — only open it," urged Godfrey, im- 
patiently. 

" Let me open it, mamma," said Eva, who saw that 
her mother's hands were trembling too much to break 
the seal, and while they all looked on wonderingly, she 
read, " Many happy returns of the day. Jack Stein- 
mann." 

" Well, I must say," said Mrs. Steinmann laughing. 
"It is well I have seen this telegram with my own 
eyes, otherwise I should never have believed it. My 
Jack, too, remembers your birthday, Mrs. Rhode — my 
Jack, who never remembers dates — at any rate he en- 
tirely forgot my last birthday. What do you say to 
it,Ulric?" 

"I am glad the boy is getting so civil," said his 
father. " You must forgive him the shock which the 
telegram occasioned you, Mrs. Rhode," 
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" Oh I have forgotten it already ," said Mrs. Rhode 
heartily. " This alarm at unexpected letters and tele- 
grams is a nervous weakness, which perhaps time will 
cure. At any rate I am all the more pleased with your 
son's attention, as it was so entirely unexpected. Eva, 
Miss Falkenthal wishes to go; will you give her her 
cloak/' 

But her mother was obliged to repeat her request, 
for Eva was gazing into the red sunset sky, and did 
not hear. 

The elders went away first. Dora asked for and 
obtained permission to stay a little longer with Lotta. 
Then Leonore took leave, accompanied by Marie Rhei- 
nach. After they had all gone, and Agnes and Mar- 
tin had been put to bed, their mother said, " I never 
thought I should have such a happy birthday again." 

Eva kissed her mother's thin, worn hand tenderly. 

" Only wait, mamma, till we are bigger and can do 
more; then we will not only make your birthdays, but 
your whole life, better and better. And if so far we 
have had such good and true friends, we are sure not 
to lack them in the future." 

"May God grant it," said her mother, kissing her 
daughter's forehead. " If you only remain to me and 
I do not lose any of you, everything else is sure to 
come right. I am not afraid. He who has helped us 
hitherto through such great and heavy sorrow and 
distress, will help us also in the future." 

" This has been a very nice day," said Dora, as sh j 
parted with Lotta at her door. "Only two things 
vexed me." 

" Nothing vexed me," said Lotta, gaily. " Not even 
my blistered hands, which, to tell you the truth, hurt 
awfully," 
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"Why did you insist upon stirring the cake all your- 
self ? " said Dora, shrugging her shoulders. " No one 
could do that — I could have told you so beforehand/' 

Lotta gave her friend a little pinch. "My love, 
how many birthday cakes have you stirred in your 
life?" 

Dora reddened. " One need not have done it oneself 
in order to know." 

" You are right," said Lotta, good-naturedly, " and I 
am punished for my obstinacy. But what were the 
two things which vexed you ? " 

" First, that we, I with the cake-box, you with the 
basket, and our duennas in procession behind us, should 
have had to meet that hateful Lillie Walter and her 
inseparable Frieda — " 

" Oh, I didn't care a fig for that," interrupted Lotta. 
" On the contrary, I thought it great fun. For all I 
cared the whole city might have marched past us in 
serried ranks — it would not have disturbed me in the 
least." 

" I hated it," said Dora. " I was so ashamed I didn't 
know which way to look. And then I was vexed be- 
cause mamma wouldn't send any wine." 

" Did you ask her again ? " 

" I was going to, but papa forbade it. He said if 
mamma thought it was sufficient that was enough, 
and I must be content with that; he was even a little 
cross when he said it." 

Lotta had taken her friend's arm and was walking 
up and down with her in front of the house. It was 
astonishing how much they always had to say to each 
other before they parted. 

"How happened tfcat?" she asked with unusual 
gravity, 
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"I told him I thought it was very strange that 
mamma should not be willing to send it when he con- 
sented. Then he flew out at me so ! Almost as sternly 
as he used to speak." 

" You ought not to have said that." 

" But I don't see that at all. I think it is very 
strange of mamma. Papa can forbid me to say so, 
but he can't prevent me from thinking so," persisted 
Dora obstinately. 

Lotta did not reply ^immediately. "I say, Dolly, you 
had better take care," she said at length. " You know 
your father won't stand any nonsense so far as your 
mother is concerned — you can disobey him sooner than 
her. So I advise you to take care or you will get 
yourself into some awful trouble." 

Dora was so accustomed to hear her older friend re- 
proved and corrected, and she had so often helped her 
out of numberless difficulties, that she was not pleased 
with this advice. 

44 1 don't know what you mean," she said rather 
haughtily. " I really don't think there is any occasion 
for you to instruct me as to my duty." 

" No ? Well, as you please; it is true you are more 
practical and sensible than I am," said Lotta care- 
lessly. " Don't be offended, I only thought — excuse me 
— that your father did not seem quite satisfied with 
you to-day." 

But Dora would not listen to her friend's gentle 
warning. 

44 You can leave it to my father to tell me his opinion 
himself," she said sullenly. 

" Dora, child, you are really too obstinate to-day, 
and you are too old now for that fcort of thing," said 

tta, shaking her head, " Qo home now, it is getting" 
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late and we shall quarrel if we talk much longer, and 
I don't want to do that at the end of such a beautiful 
and happy day. Good-night, sleep off your vexation; 
the Rhodes had wine enough, and Lillie's chatter won't 
kill us." 

"Good-night," said Dora rather shortly, walking 
away. 

Lotta looked after her friend till her slender figure 
had disappeared round the next street corner, then 
she mounted the steps to her own door. She had 
meant well in what she said, and if Dora would not 
listen then she must see how she would manage by 
herself. When she got into the house, she found her 
mother in her accustomed rocking-chair, a book in her 
hand, and in spite of the warm May air covered with 
shawls. 

" Good-evening, mamma," said Lotta. 

Mrs. Werner lowered her book a little. "You are 
very late, child," she said rather reproachfully. 

"Yes, mamma — it was very nice. It is really a pity 
you did not go too; the Steinmanns were there and 
Leonore Falkenthal." 

"You know I can not walk so far." 

" Dr. Steinmann says it would do you good." 

" Oh, do leave me in peace with his violent cures." 
Mrs. Werner buried herself in her book again. 

" No, mamma, you must not begin to read again," 
continued Lotta. " I have something to confess to you 
first. I have been stealing from you to-day." 

" Lotta," said Mrs. Werner, peevishly, " I wish you 
would not always talk so foolishly, you startle me and 
confuse me. I am really not strong enough to bear your 
jokes." 

"Jokes, mamma ? Theft is the taking possession of 
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personal moveable property without the knowledge 
of the owner. That is the definition of stealing that 
I learned at school. Taking possession of personal 
moveable property with the knowledge of the owner 
is robbery. You see, mamma, how much I have learned 
— the school-money was not thrown away on me. Con- 
sequently I did not rob yau of four bottles of wine to 
day, but I stole them, because you knew nothing about 
it." 

" I hope you did not take any of those with the yellow 
seal?" 

"What do you think of me, mamma?" said Lotta, 
offended. " Do you think I would weight my conscience 
with an inferior wine ? When I had once made up my 
mind to steal, I intended to do something worth while. 
I stole two bottles of the yellow seal and two bottles of 
your best red wine." 

" If you only wouldn't talk about stealing," sighed 
her mother. " By the by, Christopher has written — 
there is his letter." 

Lotta took up her brother's letter, and nothing more 
was said of her raid on her mother's wine-cellar. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

From this time forward the cooking 1 class pursued 
its regular course, and even Lotta gradually learned 
something, even though it was not a vast amount. 

All sharp-pointed instruments were carefully with- 
held from her, hut in spite of this she managed to come 
to grief in various possible, and in some impossible 
ways; now she would bend over the steam from the 
boiling kettle and burn herself; then she would over- 
turn fiery coals, not on the heads, but on the dresses of 
her companions, and often was in danger of setting 
herself on fire. She never grated anything without 
grating off a piece of skin ; in short, she displayed far 
more zeal and good will than skill, and was evidently 
entirely wanting in a talent for cooking. If she had 
to sift a little flour into the gravy, she took a whole 
sieve full, and the result was a stiff paste, and when a 
pinch of salt was needed, she took a tablespoon and 
filled it to the brim. Dame Pythia declared, with a 
shake of her head, that she had a decided passion for 
doing too much, she stirred too much, she boiled too 
long, she spoiled everything through too great excess. 
She said decidedly that Lotta would only do for a 
hotel or a regimental cook, where her liking for whole- 
sale quantities would find free scope. 

Lotta bore the teasing that arose from this remark 
with so much good nature, that even Dame Pythia 
could not be exactly angry with her, and often mag- 
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nanimously forgave her when she ruined the dishes 
that had been most carefully prepared. 

Only one thing she declared she never could learn, 
and that was to make a fire, and neither persuasion 
nor entreaties nor commands could move her to un- 
dertake it. Dame Pythia even went so far as to appeal 
to the stern guardian, but when Lotta assured him 
that she had an unconquerable dread of fire, he gave 
it up and begged the teacher to strike out the name of 
his obstinate ward from the list of fire aspirants. 

At this evidence of weakness in the much-respected 
doctor, Dame Pythia put up both hands and called 
heaven to witness that she was not to blame for this 
unpardonable neglect in the education of one of her 
pupils. As no one could dispute this fact, she was sat- 
isfied, and on Lotta's cooking day some one else made 
the fire. 

Dora's history was a different one. After she had 
overcome her dislike to the kitchen and her inborn 
disgust at the sight of raw meat, she took up the work 
with quickness and skill, paid great attention to the 
instructions, and soon developed great skill in the art. 
She and Eva were soon at the head of the class, and 
the acknowledged favorites of Pythia, who promoted 
them even to the honorable post of marketing. When 
it was Dora's or Eva's day to cook, their teacher al- 
ways thought out some new and difficult dish, as 
otherwise she found her presence superfluous. Miss 
Gravemaker was not lavish of her praise, and Dora 
possessed a large amount of ambition; she was very- 
sensitive to reproof, and she could not bear ridicule, 
so she was thus kept from many follies. When Lotta 
was playing her mad pranks and Dora interfered just 
at the right time to prevent the lavish outlay of salt 
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or sugar, or to save the dish from burning, Miss Grave- 
maker could not refrain from casting a quick glance 
of acknowledgment at her, or from now and then ut- 
tering a word of approval, and these scanty bits of en- 
couragement were worth more to Dora than she cared 
to let her friends see. She who a few weeks before 
could not distinguish boiling water from water that 
was not boiling, had now become the most skillful 
pupil in the class. 

Perhaps she would not have attained to this distinc- 
tion so soon and so entirely if Eva had been a regular 
pupil. But it was soon evident that she could not 
manage it. The lessons that for the others were a 
task, were for her a recreation, which she could only 
occasionally indulge in. Dame Pythia never could 
sufficiently lament that the heavy burden of housework 
and the wearing embroidery, which rested on Eva's 
youthful shoulders, prevented her from developing her 
great talent for fine cooking to its fullest extent. 

It is true that Eva said laughingly that she really 
did not know what use she should make of her skill 
in making cakes, pastry and mayonaises, since the sim- 
plest of plain cooking was often a luxury in their fam- 
ily. But at such times Dame Pythia used to say in the 
prophetic tone of a Delphic oracle — " No one can tell 
what a day may bring forth. A girl like you, Miss 
Eva, will bring her husband what is of more value 
than millions, and if the young men of to-day are 
blind and foolish, more shame for them, yet they are 
not so blinded as not to see what a treasure they 
would have in you." This was the highest praise that 
had ever passed Pythia's oracular lips, and from that 
time Eva was called "the treasure." 

Marie von Rheinach was also a very irregular at- 
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tendant at the cooking class. Her father's health, it 
is true, had improved, thanks to the Carlsbad waters 
and to Dr. Steinmann's advice, but there were still 
mornings when the ominous " storm-cap" darkened 
the horizon, and on such days Marie could not bring 
herself to leave the terrified Ursel alone with the grim 
old man. On these occasions, instead of Marie's light 
step, Ursel stamped clumsily up the stairs, and among 
many invocations of the saints, gave such a direful 
report of the Colonel's condition, and the sufferings of 
her young mistress, that they all thought the sick 
man was not likely to live through the night. Dora 
then would persuade her father to an evening walk 
towards the " Schlosschen," fearing to find everything 
there in confusion and distress. Generally Marie 
would fly to meet her, laughing and gay — and the 
Colonel was glad too to see the doctor, whom he had 
long considered as one of his friends. 

When Marie came to the class she had her own way 
of doing things. She had neither Lotta's unskilled 
excessive zeal, nor Dora's ambition, nor Eva's practice, 
but she cooked in her own way, and not without skill. 

She conducted her affairs with a certain calmness. 
After she had had a little practice, she declared that 
the continual stirring, tasting, rushing about and look- 
ing into the things was useless, that they all worked 
a great deal too hard and too uselessly, and that she, 
in her day, would cook " with calmness." So she al- 
lowed a rice pudding to burn to a cinder one day with 
the greatest calmness, and only said quietly, " I was 
not used to the dish and I made too hot a fire. Next 
time I will take a thicker dish and have less fire." 
And the next time the pudding baked " with calmness " 
succeeded perfectly. She had the triumph of hearing 
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Dame Pythia say she was right in the main, and de- 
claring 1 , though rather unwillingly, that she had a cer- 
tain amount of talent. The great calmness with which 
the usually lively Marie treated the cooking question 
did not greatly please her zealous and strict teacher, 
and yet she could not be quite dissatisfied with her. 

The opposite neighbor did not disturb the busy cooks 
again. The declaiming voice was silent, no youthful 
face and no dusty blo\ise was to be seen. The curtain 
was drawn, and Lotta confided to her friend with 
streaming eyes that he no longer passed the house, 
that he had no doubt left the city, probably out of 
grief, and that the pinions of her soul were broken, 
and she had given up the idea of publishing her man- 
uscript. It was a very solemn hour, in which Lotta 
almost took farewell of life, and Dora was really un- 
1 easy and anxious. 

But when afterwards Lotta ate her supper with a 
good appetite, and entered upon her usual little war 
of wits with her guardian, Dora was reassured, and 
came to the conclusion that this wound was not in- 
curable. Moreover some one must have charge of the 
concealed sanctuary opposite, for the hanging garden 
of Semiramis remained fresh and green, and the vines 
twined luxuriantly about the threads and wires. The 
practical Dora knew that this must be the result of 
care from some protecting hand. Whether he were a 
mason or not was a matter of indifference now, since 
he had so entirely disappeared. 

Bright as were the summer days, and successful as 
the cooking lessons were, something was wrong in 
Dora's young life. It was only an insignificant trifle, 
but she could not get rid of it. She could not forget 
that her mother had refused her the wine for Mrs. 
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Rhode's birthday. She thought it was small, and she 
could not and would not forgive it. This gave her 
manner to her mother a slight touch of opposition, 
which was restrained by the respect she felt for her 
father, but which was perceptible on every opportu- 
nity. 

So long as it did not come to an open outbreak it 
remained unnoticed, and even her mother did not per- 
ceive it, but when the fire is ready to break out, the 
spark to kindle it will not long be wanting. 

On one rainy July day this spark came in the form 
of a large box of soiled linen which Jack sent home un- 
expectedly. Dora had so little suspicion of the fatal 
nature of the contents of this harmless-looking wooden 
box, that she gladly helped to open it, and impatiently 
tossed over its contents. They were not of a very 
delightful nature. Great bundles of shirts, packed 
together in a decidedly original fashion, deplorable, 
looking stockings, in short, the usual condition of a 
young man's clothes, who has been for years in the 
hands of washerwomen alone, uncared for by loving 
hands — mournful but not hopeless. 

In an accompanying letter Jack declared himself 
utterly bankrupt in all that was nearest to him, that 
he had sent the greater part ahead, and would bring 
the rest when he came — and he hoped in the autumn 
to take them all back with him properly mended and 
done up. 

" My love, don't look so disturbed about it/' said the 
Doctor comfortingly to his dismayed wife. " Send for 
Mienchen for a fortnight, and she will gradually get 
the whole thing sewed up. It isn't such a great 
matter." 

But his wife shook her head. " Mienchen can't do 
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this kind of work, and besides she is engaged for sev- 
eral weeks in the country. Shirts must he very care- 
fully mended if they are ever to he worn again, and 
the good old soul is not sharp-sighted enough for that. 
I will set to work at it myself; there is no hurry, and 
we shall get it done by degrees." 

Dora was not a little alarmed. Of all dreadful things 
nothing was worse than mending. Why wouldn't her 
mother get a sewing-woman ? It was only her much- 
lauded economy, which Dora thought was stinginess, 
and thought with a swelling heart of the wine refused 
to her. If she could only escape this horrible mending. 
She got up as quietly as she could, and carried away 
the hammer and chisel — she would gladly have crept 
into a mouse hole if she could only have made herself 
invisible. 

But her caution was of no avail. Her mother looked 
after her thoughtfully. " I will have Dora help me in 
this work," said she. " On that account this is very 
opportune. It will give her plenty to do." 

"Do you think she has not occupation enougn?" 
asked her husband, stopping his walk up and down 
the room. 

" I cannot exactly say that," replied his wife, hesita> 
ting a little. " She is not idle, but, on the contrary, 
decidedly industrious. She has really finished all the 
work she had begun, she reads, she practices her music, 
— in short, whatever she does, she does with a will. 
But it has seemed to me for some time," she added 
with some hesitation, "as if she only did' the things 
she liked to do. She holds aloof from housework, and 
Only interests herself in her own affairs. I think, as 
she is sixteen years old now she might think more 
jtbput other people," 
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" You will do well then to occupy her with work for 
Jack — I know very well that she doesn't like mending 
— no doubt it is disagreeable work. But it will do 
her no harm, she can learn to sacrifice herself a little; 
it will be very good for her/' 

This was the parents' decision, out Dora's views were 
different. 

She wouldn't do the mending. Her mother might 
do it if she liked — she could have got a seamstress, but 
that was a matter of taste. She hadn't the slightest 
intention of bothering herself about Jack's torn shirts 
and worn-out stockings, it wasn't her place to do it, it 
was hot at all necessary. 

So she reasoned within herself, and thereby strength- 
ened herself in an opposition which, nevertheless, made 
her inwardly anxious. In the spring she had formed 
such beautiful virtuous resolutions, and the fact that 
she had really kept them, had made her so proud of 
her own virtue and so self-righteous, that she thought 
she no longer needed to be guided by her mother; she 
knew herself what she had to do. She had accustomed 
herself to look down with some condescension on the 
much-scolded Lotta, for Lotta was always behindhand 
about something, whereas she, Dora, could always 
show all her virtues bright and shining. In a word, 
Dora had grown self-righteous. She would have been 
deeply shocked if any one had told her so, and no one 
could tell her of it because no one knew it, for she had 
grown more reserved than usual, and since Lotta's 
warning she was not so open with her as she had been. 

Her mother had told her that she counted on her 
assistance in mending Jack's things, and that after 
she had taken her after-dinner nap, she should expect 
Jxer to come to }ier with her needles and thimble, 
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Dora had answered neither yes or no, but had 
maintained a sullen silence. Her mother waited, Dora 
did not come. Little Victor was sent to call her, hut 
he found her room empty. She did not come back till 
just before tea-time, and then she announced rather 
defiantly that she had been with Lotta. Her mother 
looked at her gravely, but said nothing, and Dora ate 
her supper in sullen silence. 

To tell the truth she was not at all comfortable. 
She would have been glad to confess her disobedience 
to her mother, and beg her to let her help her the next 
day. She had been so absent and so uneasy the whole 
afternoon that her friend could make nothing out of 
her, even Beppo's wildest tricks had failed to amuse 
her. She was horribly frightened when her father 
told her to carry his lamp into his study for him; she 
felt sure her time had come. But her father had no 
suspicion of her disobedience, and only said "good- 
night/' pleasantly, though a little surprised when she 
put the lamp down quickly and went out as fast as 
she could. 

The next day her mother did not call her to come 
and work, and Dora did not go of her own will. On 
the third day she would have been glad to go, but she 
dared not, and as for confessing her fault and asking 
forgiveness, her courage failed her for that. 

It was a wretched plight in which Dora found her- 
self through her own childish obstinacy. She stole 
timidly past the room in which her mother was mend- 
ing one piece after another of Jack's wardrobe. She 
shrank at the sound of her father's voice as if she were 
a criminal who feared detection, and even Lotta's so- 
ciety was unendurable. After a few days she wished 
yri%h burning te?trs that her mother wQuld order her 
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to do the hated work, would force her to it, anything 
to put an end to this state of things in some way or 
other — but her mother said nothing. She did not 
speak to her at all, except when it was unavoidable, 
and she grew paler every day. Or was it only Dora's 
conscience that made her think her mother looked pale 
and ill? 

Everything seemed gloomy and uncomfortable. The 
weather in May and June had been lovely, and now in 
the dog-days, when people had a right to expect hot, 
dry weather, gray clouds veiled the horizon, the rain 
beat against the window and the wind howled dis- 
mally through the streets as if it were November in- 
stead of bright July. It was enough to drive one 
wild. 

In the house everything had gone wrong, and out 
of the house there was no refuge, for Dora no longer 
dared to visit her friends, since she feared Lotta's 
good-natured sympathy as much as Eva's calm, clear 
eyes and Marie's gay laugh. And the Colonel too! 
What would that stern officer say if he should dream 
that she was living in open opposition to her mother! 
She might have gone to see Leonore, who had often 
asked her, but that would be only a formal call of half 
an hour at the most, and that short space of time 
would do her no good. She discovered for the first 
time how long it took for morning and evening to niake 
a day and then another day. 

She stood at the window and gazed out on the street. 
It was not only the day of the cooking class, but it 
was also her day to cook. That was too provoking. 
How could she do anything with such a heavy heart 
and uneasy conscience. And the day after to-morrow 
Jack was coming home on his long vacation; what 
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would he, who was so fond of his mother, say to this 
state of things! 

Dora started, for her door opened. She was not 
usually so nervous, but now she was always afraid that 
something' might happen, that her mother might have 
told her father how dissatisfied she was with her, and 
with what good reason, and then — her heart sank as 
she thought of what her father would say. 

No, it was not her father. Her mother came in and 
without looking at her, said, 

"I only wished to say to you that we shall rely upon, 
you entirely for the dinner to-day. Bertha must help 
with the washing, so I shall have no cooking done in 
the house. We have two washerwomen, so you must 
make plenty of soup; we shall need a whole kettle full. 
You will find peas enough, and then see that there are 
potatoes enough for the washerwomen." 

" Must I peel them ? " asked Dora, looking straight 
out of the window. 

" No, it is not necessary. Wash them carefully and 
cook them in their skins; they can peel them them- 
selves." 

Her mother lingered a moment on the threshhold; 
she wished apparently to allow her a little time. At 
length she said, rather sharply, "Did you under- 
stand?" 
- "Yes," said Dora, sullenly. 

Her mother went out and shut the door behind her 
rather harder than she usually did. For one moment 
Dora hesitated whether she should not rush after her. 
The despairing cry, " Mamma, mamma, forgive me ! I 
will do anything you like! " trembled on her lips. But 
she suppressed it. No, she could not, she would not 
humble herself. She had really not deserved to be 
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treated like this. For months she had not committed 
a single fault, and now, only because she had not gone 
to work at the appointed time, it was counted as a 
crime. How often did Lotta escape from her mother, 
how often she used to run out at the back door. Then 
she was scolded a little and the whole thing was for- 
gotten. But now— it really was too abominable — now 
she was even made to cook for the washerwomen! 

Dora defiantly put on her waterproof cloak— ah ! it 
was still that shabby old one, and put on her black 
straw hat. She ought to say good-bye to her mother 
— her father was in his consulting room and could not 
be disturbed. She had always done it before, but now 
she was far too sullen and perverse, and she went 
straight down stairs without looking round. 

Little Victor came running after her. 

" You are going to cook now, Dora — do cook me 
something good." 

" We are going to cook a washerwoman's dinner to- 
day — pea-soup and boiled meat," said Dora, crossly. 
" There won't be anything good." 

" Oh, you are cross," cried the boy, disappointed. " I 
was going to the kitchen to see you to-day." 

" Come another time, Victor, there will be no fun to- 
day." Then she shut the door. 

Dora's unlucky star was certainly in the ascendant 
to-day. She comforted herself in her anger with the 
thought that in the society of her friends she would 
gradually shake off this weight that seemed to lie -so 
heavily on her heart, but everything went wrong. 
At the door she met Ursel stamping towards her. 

"The saints preserve us!" she cried from a distance. 
"Miss Dora, you don't know what a morning we have 
had. Oh, merciful powers, our Colonel had his cap so 
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far down over his forehead. May St. Ursula, my pa- 
tron saint, preserve me, but our poor little mistress 
fairly flew to try and please the master. Ah, if only 
young master was here, but he doesn't come till next 
week. May all the saints be praised if your father 
can only come out to-night. But you must come too, 
Miss Dora, you must surely come too." 

The honest old soul looked so disturbed, that Dora's 
heart softened though the wind and rain beat about 
her ears. " What has happened Ursel ? " she asked. 

"Oh, holy Virgin, what has happened! Of course 
our Colonel hasn't listened to reason. Did not your 
father expressly forbid him all vegetables, and what 
must he do yesterday, but go and order beans, though 
Miss Marie almost went down on her knees to him, and 
then he eat them almost all himself. And this morn- 
ing, he got it — cramps, real cramps in the stomach, 
for hours — and weren't we scared! The saints be 
praised that we had your father's drops — and now the 
master has gone to sleep, and Miss Marie is sitting by 
him, as pale as a ghost for sheer fright." 

" I will see that my father comes out to-night," said 
Dora, avoiding the old servant's imploring glance. 
" But I can't come with him, for I have something to 
do." 

" Oh dear, oh dear, then what shall we do," moaned 
Ursel. "He said to me only to-day, 'If you under- 
take to palm off that pill-box on me again, you will 
have to reckon with me — now mark that.' And if 
your father comes alone, he will be sure to suspect 
something." 

"It won't do any harm, Ursel; the Colonel will be 
quite satisfied when he sees him," said Dora, reassur- 
ingly. "I— I really cannot possibly come to-day. 
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Give my love to Marie, and I hope he will soon be 
better." 

Ursel turned homeward with a sigh, and Dora 
mounted the stairs to the kitchen. Her heart was no 
lighter. Of course she would gladly have gone to see 
Marie, but to-day, to-day, to take that long walk with 
her father alone — she could not do it. 

Then she could not count on Marie, but Eva must 
soon come. She had strong hopes of Eva, she felt as 
if the very sight of her friend's sweet pleasant face 
would do her a world of good to-day — perhaps if Eva 
came soon she would pluck up courage and confide/ to 
her in what trouble she found herself, and surely Eva's 
calm, good sense must help her out of it. She really 
longed for her and she flew out to the door when a 
modest ring was heard — the boy Fritz stood before 
her. 

" Eva sends her love and says she can't come, cause 
she's got to finish the gold embroidery on the altar- 
cloth. It's going away to-day." 

This was too much. Dora spoke to the boy less 
pleasantly than usual, and went back to the kitchen 
bitterly disappointed. Nothing would go well to-day. 
She made the fire and put on the kettle — it seemed 
really wonderful to her that the fire would burn at all. 

After a while Lotta came. She brought a message 
from Miss Gravemaker, that she was ill and could not 
come. " She had an awful cold last time," added 
Lotta. "As Marie and Eva are not coming, and as I 
have nothing to cook, I don't much care myself. We 
will have a good talk together while your dinner is 
cooking." 

"Yes, so we can," said Dora, but her heart was not 
in it. 
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Lotta waited till everything 1 was made ready, then 
she put her arm softly round her friend's shoulder. 
" Dora, child, what is the matter with you lately ?" 
she asked kindly. " I haven't known what to make 
of you for some time, and now for these last few days 
you are quite beyond my comprehension. You avoid 
me. I have always frankly confessed my follies to 
you, won't you tell me where your shoe pinches ? " 

Ah yes, Dora would gladly have poured it all out 
and cried away her misery, and have consulted with 
her friend how she could repair the harm her foolish, 
childish obstinacy and perverseness had done. If 
only she were not so horribly ashamed ! So long as 
she had been good she had always frankly confessed 
when she was dissatisfied with herself, but now she 
had got into such a tangle, she did not know what to 
do except to be doubly perverse, and more scornfully 
and angrily than she intended she replied, " I leave 
follies to other people. I generally consider what I 
am going to do." 

Lotta, offended, rose and withdrew her arm. Once 
more she tried to give a kindly interpretation to the 
offensive remark. " I really cannot believe, Dora, that 
you really think yourself so faultless as you pretend/* 
she said smiling, though her lips quivered a little. 

" Faultless/' returned Dora, with a constrained smile, 
while she angrily thrust away with her foot a bit of 
coal that was in her way. " It is not a question of 
f aultlessness. But who is it that commits folly after 
folly, you or I ? Who is forever being scolded and re- 
proved, you or I? Who is perfectly useless in the 
cooking class, you or I ? Answer me that first, before 
we talk about faultlessness." 

Lotta looked at first shocked and startled, but then 
she drew herself up proudly. 
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" Yes," she said, " I have my faults and I have never 
denied them nor defended them. And I know that I 
am awkward in practical things, and that I have 
committed all sorts of follies besides. But I can tell 
you, Dora, that I submit willingly to your father, be- 
cause I honor him, and because I know very well that 
very often his worst scoldings cover a secret fondness 
for me, and that he is the least angry with me when 
he most plainly expresses his displeasure." 

"Are you so very sure of that ? " asked Dora, scorn- 
fully. 

" Yes," said Lotta with blazing eyes, " quite sure. I 
know that in his breast he is fond of me, — yes, that in 
spite of everything he inwardly respects me. But I 
warn you, Dora. He has not said anything to you 
yet, as I see, but I tell you you are in great danger of 
calling down his serious displeasure upon yourself, 
and when that happens you won't get off as easily as 
I do with a little fun." 

" Has my father made a confidante of you ? " asked 
Dora, gloomily. " He generally comes directly to me 
with his reproof." 

"Very well," said Lotta hastily, already regretting 
having gone so far. "Don't be angry with me for 
what I have said — you brought it on yourself — you let 
me feel your superiority in a way that — that was not 
very kind of you. But now let it pass, let us both for- 
get this hateful quarrel." 

But Dora would not take her friend's outstretched 
hand. 

"No/'she said with compressed lips. "First you 
must tell me what my father said to you." 

"That," replied Lotta with unusual firmness, "you 
must ask your father yourself." 
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Dora turned away in silence. No sound was heard 
except the crackling 1 of the fire. x 

" Dora," Lotta began again, " don't drive matters to 
extremities — you have offended me, not I you— I tell 
you we will let it drop/' 

She waited again, but Dora did not stir. " If you 
do not speak soon, I shall go" 

" Do as you like, I do not wish to keep you/ 9 said 
Dora perversely. 

Lotta quickly put on her hat and went. 

Yes, she had really gone. Dora listened to the 
sound of her step, as she went down stairs, till she 
heard the outer door close and all was still. There 
was no doubt of it, she was gone. Lotta and Dora 
had been acquainted for four years, for three and a 
half they had been intimate friends. They had occa- 
sionally had little tiffs, but never a real quarrel like 
this. And this was more than a quarrel, it was a de- 
cided break. She must try now to live without the 
cosy bay-window — there would be evenings now when 
Lotta would no longer put her curly head into her 
sitting-room; life without Lotta — how strange! 

And Dora stood at the window of her lonely kitchen 
and gazed at the hanging* garden opposite, which 
looked wet and dismal, and much beaten about by the 
wind. Her heart grew heavier, but still more sullen 
and perverse. " If she can live without me, so can I 
live without her," she thought at length. 

How long she had been standing" there she did not 
know, she had forgotten everything about her. A 
horrid smell of burning suddenly aroused her from her 
thoughts, and brought her again to a consciousness of 
her surroundings. With a sudden start she darted 
to the stove, — ah, it was too late, the pea-soup was quite 
burnt. 
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"Well, then, they can eat burnt soup," she thought, 
after the first shock had passed. " Why did they ap- 
point me the washerwoman's cook." 

She rubbed the peas through the sieve, scoured out 
the kettle as well as she could, and cooked the soup 
with flour and butter as she had been taught. She 
had a faint hope that no one would notice it. Vain 
hope! The soup both smelt and tasted burnt. At 
the appointed time Bertha came to carry home the 
soup. As the cooking lessons were not held in her 
kitchen, Bertha on the whole had no objection to them, 
and she was even very glad to get rid of the cooking 
on washing days, which she always considered very 
solemn occasions. 

" Miss Dora," she remarked, as she poured the soup 
into her tureen, " it is burnt." 

" It is quite good enough for the washerwomen," said 
Dora, thoughtlessly. 

Bertha gave her a queer look, but said nothing. 
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" Why, Dora,the soup is quite burnt," said her mother 
as she uncovered the tureen, and looked at her daugh- 
ter in dismay. Dora said nothing, but gazed indiffer- 
ently before her. 

" Child, why did you not tell me at once ? " continued 
her mother. " We could have made a milk soup, or 
had our dinner half an hour later. What shall I do 
now, papa has come home already." 

" That is not true, my daughter can not have said 
that," Dr. Steinmann's voice came in from outside 
with an unusual sharpness in its tone, and immediately 
after opening the door he said with some excitement, 

" We have had a great deal of patience with Bertha's 
faults, Helen, but now that she is beginning to tell 
lies, she must go. I have just told her so. She has 
the impudence to declare that Dora said burnt soup 
was quite good enough for washerwomen." 

" She did not tell a lie, papa — I did say it, said 
Dora, whose utter desperation made her seem harder 
and colder than she really was. 

" Dora, you said that ? it is incredible. I do not even 
believe you." 

Dora was silent, her mother, turning pale, sat down, 
and little Victor escaped. The father paced up and 
down the room with his arms crossed. 

" Dora," he said at length, stopping in front of her, 
" I will pass over for the moment this utter heart- 
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lessness, although it places me in the very painful sit- 
uation of humbling 1 my child before my servant. You 
saw Lotta to-day — what passed between you ? " 

Dora was silent. Slowly every drop of blood disap- 
peared from her father's face, till it was as white as 
marble. Only his eyes looked more and more threat- 
ening as in a low but frightfully stern tone he said, 
" Do you refuse to answer me, your father ? " 

The silence was like death, only broken by the 
mother's sobs. The burnt soup was cold, no one 
thought about the dinner, not even Victor, who breath- 
less and trembling, was listening at the door. 

Her father waited a long time, but Dora remained 
obstinate. It was all over now, a little more or less 
did not matter. She had a vague feeling as if she 
should feel better if the earth would swallow her up 
than here under those calm, terrible eyes of her 
father, but her lips remained shut. 

" Helen/' said her father without removing his eyes 
from her face, "tell me, pray, whether Dora has been 
of much assistance to you in the work you had laid out 
for her ? I hope we may find one point which will 
soften the effects of her conduct to-day, which is quite 
incomprehensible to me." 

" Please, Ulric, leave that for to-day/' pleaded the 
mother. " You are excited, you might do something 
you would be sorry for afterwards." 

"Yes," said her husband, leaning heavily oil the arm 
of a chair, "you are right. I will control myself for 
your sake. Tell me the plain truth." 

The mother cried and did not speak. 

Then Dora opened her pale, tightly compressed lips, 

" I did not help her at alL" 

"Why not?" 
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" Because I did not wish to." 

The mother's sobs ceased, there was a dead silence. 

"I must ask Lotta's pardon," said her father at 
length, in a low but horribly distinct tone. " I said the 
other day in the presence of strangers, that she gave 
me more trouble than all three of my children to- 
gether. I have done her great injustice. It is not 
very long, Dora, since you promised to have confidence 
in me. You have soon forgotten. I promised you 
then not to punish you again— I remember that prom- 
ise, or else I should perhaps punish you as you deserve. 
Now, go out of my sight! " he added in a threatening 
tone, "or I may still forget what I have promised to 
you and your mother." 

Dora moved away with tottering steps. How gladly 
would she have thrown herself at her father's feet and 
begged, "Punish me, beat me! anything, anything 
but this dreadful sternness," but she dared not do it. 

She rushed out past the dismayed boy to her own 
room, where she flung herself on her bed and buried 
her face in her pillow. 

Oh, proud Dora, how low she had fallen ! She was 
punished, fearfully punished even before the judg- 
ment had been spoken. Wherever she turned accusa- 
tion after accusation rose up before her. Conscious, 
determined disobedience to her mother's express com- 
mand, that in her father's eyes was the heaviest trans- 
gression of which his children could be guilty, far, far 
more unpardonable than direct disobedience to him- 
self. The severe punishment which Jack had under- 
gone as a boy had been given for a much slighter cause 
than this, for a momentary naughtiness of which he 
himself had repented the next moment. And her 
father, her kind father, had punished him inexorably 
7 
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and had said to her weeping mother, " Once for all, 
Helen, I will permit no naughtiness towards you. He 
shall never forget this or the other children either." 
Ah! and Dora had forgotten it, had sinned far more 
than Jack, and that was not enough, but she had 
heaped one fault upon another. 

And Dora buried her face deeper in her muslin and 
shut her eyes. She would not look on the day that 
could bring nothing but misery to her. 

The afternoon was already quite far advanced when 
Dora became conscious again. She must have slept 
for she had not noticed that her father had come in 
and was now sitting beside her bed. He no longer 
looked so fearfully angry, but he was very pale and 
grave; he did not smile but looked searchingly at her. 
She could not bear his eyes and turned away. 

" Dora," he said, " I am calmer now, and I hope you 
have also come to yourself. Speak now, I will listen 
to you." 

" Papa., papa, can you forgive me ? " 

"I do not know that yet. Your conduct seems to 
me incredible and incomprehensible. Be quiet, do not 
cry. I wish to have no scenes, I want a full confession. 
Begin at the beginning. How could you dare to dis- 
obey your mother's command ? " 

Dora kept back with a great effort the rising 
tears. 

" Oh, papa, it all came from that unlucky wine," she 
began humbly. 

"From the wine? From what wine?" asked her 
father in surprise. 

"That mamma would not give me that time for 
Mrs. Rhode's birthday. Papa, papa, I will tell you 
everything, but you must not look so angry." 
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" I am not angry, but surprised beyond measure, I 
certainly did not expect this." 

" But it was so," Dora went on with her confession. 
" But shall I not get up, papa ? " 

"No," and a faint grave smile played round the 
stern lips. 

" We will suppose you are ill, and I am not so much 
your father as your physician. Do you know what I 
expect from my patients without exception, without 
which condition I will undertake no patient ? " 

u Yes, papa, you have told me — obedience." 

" Very well then, obey. Speak, keep to the matter 
in hand, above all things have no concealments. The 
fuller and franker your confession is, the sooner I can 
help you." 

" Then you will help me, papa ? " 

Her father looked at her again in surprise. " Why 
else should I be here ? " 

" To judge and to punish." 

" You foolish child," said he, and the tone of his voice 
had all its old heartiness in it. 

Dr. Steinmann had not visited so many sick beds in 
vain; he knew how to manage his rebellious daughter. 
He no longer refused her his hand, which she timidly 
clasped, and then she confessed everything, her secret 
anger at her mother's supposed stinginess, her silent 
opposition, which had burst into open flame on the 
occasion of the mending. Her instant repentance, to 
which she did not know how to give expression, and at 
last the day's events, which had led up to the catas- 
trophe. 

Her father let her tell the whole quietly, he did not 
interrupt her — nor did he help her when she hesitated. 

"Now I have told you everything," she said at 
length, timidly. " I know of nothing more to add." 
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"My child/* said her father after a short silence, 
during which he got up and walked up and down the 
room with folded arms, " all this tangle into which you 
have got yourself is nothing but a consequence of your 
self-exaltation. You have allowed yourself to criticise 
your mother's actions in a way that was not at all be- 
coming. You called your mother petty and stingy, 
yet she is neither, but only economical. The wine 
which she denied to you for the Rhodes as superfluous 
was sent the next day to a poor patient of mine, who 
certainly needed it more." 

" I did not know that," confessed Dora, penitently. 

"I know that, but that does not alter the matter in 
the least. Even if you discover faults, real faults in 
your parents — which of course we have like all other 
mortals — it is not your place to judge them. Lotta, 
it is true, sighs sometimes and with reason over her 
mother's moods, which might just as well be called 
intolerable temper, but have you ever found her on 
that account disobedient and disrespectful to her ? " 

" No, papa. But — Lotta is older." 

" That is true, and therefore I blame myself more 
than you. I have expected too much of you. A cer- 
tain steadiness in your manner has caused me to con- 
sider you more mature and sensible than you really 
are." 

This was a bitter truth. Dora bore it as well as she 
could, but in her heart she resolved to so conduct her- 
self in future that her father should soon resume his 
good opinion of her. 

" Papa, may I ask you something ? " she asked after 
a pause. 

"Yes." 

"Was Lotta right in what she said about you ?" 
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He smiled. "Quite right. I am sorry," he con- 
tinued more gravely, " that my constant fault finding, 
which was never quite in earnest, as she very well 
knew, should have strengthened you in your self-con- 
ceit. I have always had something to find fault with 
in Lotta, but I have never had a low opinion of her. 
Now we will have done with this," he continued, as 
Dora surprised and humbled remained silent. "As 
far as I am concerned, I will forgive you fully and 
freely, but you must submit to be more strictly ruled 
in future. You must make your peace with your 
mother and Lotta yourself, I shall not interfere any 
more. But one thing I must require — you must ask 
pardon of the washerwomen." 

"Papa!" with one bound Dora was out of bed, and 
standing before her father — " you cannot be in earnest." 

" I can not excuse you from it. You have deeply 
offended those harmless hard-working women by your 
— I will not say heartless, but certainly horribly 
thoughtless words. To say such a thing to inferiors is 
much worse than to say it to your equals; you must 
make up for that." 

"Papa," Dora seized his hand imploringly. "Dear, 
dear papa, ask of me what you will, I will humble my- 
self to you as deeply as you desire, only not to those 
women." 

Her father listened calmly, but remained firm. 
" You have offended them, not me, you must ask their 
pardon not mine. You must, Dora, you must; you 
have put me in the painful position of having to take 
back my words to Bertha, for in my firm faith in you 
I unjustly told her she had said what was not true. 
Now bend your pride, which really is out of place here, 
and excuse yourself." 
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"I did not really mean it as an offence, papa. I was 
quite beside myself. I might just as well have said 
it was good enough for you." 

" Then you can say that to the women, and that will 
be sufficient. Say that you did not mean to offend 
them." 

Dora looked with an anxious, inquiring glance in her 
father's face. It was kind but firm. 

" Don't take it harder than is necessary, child. I am 
sorry, but I cannot save you from it. I can not per- 
mit it to be said of me that my daughter is allowed to 
place spoiled food before our work-people, and to make 
heartless remarks abput it in addition. You say your- 
self you have deserved a severe punishment; then take 
this humiliation as your punishment, and do as I tell 
you. The people are in the kitchen now, it will be 
over in five minutes." 

Dora had a struggle with herself. What her father 
required of her seemed to her something unheard-of, 
an unbearable humiliation, but she overcame her re- 
luctance. She kissed her father's hand, which she still 
held in hers, and said softly, " I will do it." 

An hour later she was on the way to the " Schloss- 
chen," with her father. Not until she had made her 
peace with every one, and had washed her red eyes, 
did she remember Ursel and her message. Fortu- 
nately her father was at home, so they could set off 
at once. 

They found the Colonel still weak, but up and sit- 
ting in his comfortable arm-chair. The thunder clouds 
of the morning must have passed over, at any rate he 
greeted them as pleasantly as any one could desire. 

"Of course," he cried as they approached, "I 
thought my women-kmd would not leave you in peace. 
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poor Doctor — you have come to trample on me again. 
Well, go ahead, I will submit. Why don't I get a moral 
lecture about those confounded beans ? " 

" Because I want to hear the whole story again from 
you, Colonel," said the Doctor laughing. 

"Ah ha! You see, you sly woman, that he knows it 
already/' continued the Colonel, shaking his fist at his 
daughter, while Ursel, pale as a ghost, crossed herself 
and escaped. " That is like you, sly ways and crooked 
paths. A message must be sent to the cooking class 
or Dora will wait. The Doctor is the one, the cooking 
class and Dora are secondary considerations." 

" Fatherkin, old Papa Grimbeard, don't talk as if Dr. 
Steinmann's coming was disagreeable to you/' coaxed 
Marie, seizing and caressing the threatening fist. 
" You have been looking at the road for an hour as if 
you were impatiently waiting for some one, and Iturt 
is not coming till the day after to-morrow." 

" Murks, Murks, you are getting too uplifted again, as 
you always do when I am better. You ought to have 
seen her pale face this morning, Doctor — not a smile 
was to be seen on it. There, Murks, don't choke me to 
death. Now off with you womankind, I am going to 
complain to the Doctor. Rather pale, Miss Dora ? Are 
you not well ? " 

"We have had a little nervous excitement, but it is 
over now," said her father smiling, thus relieving his 
daughter's embarrassment. The two girls quickly es- 
caped and fled into Marie's room, where the terrified 
Ursel was pouring out her lament over the last night's 
alarm. 

When Dora passed Lotta's house on her way home, 
she hesitated. " May I go in, papa ? I will come after 
you m, a, moment/' 
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" You may go, but don't stay more than a quarter 
of an hour or you will be late to tea." 

Lotta was sitting at her writing-table, but she was 
not working, She was leaning her head on her hands 
and was gazing straight before her. 

" Lotta," whispered Dora, putting her arms round 
her friend. " Shall I beg your forgiveness too ? I am 
in the business to-day. I have already asked pardon of 
papa and mamma and the washerwomen, and you are 
the only one left. What form do you prefer, kneeling, 
kissing the hand, or a well-turned speech ? I have had 
a good deal of experience." 

Without saying a word Lotta took her by the head 
and kissed her heartily. "There," she said then, "that 
may be our form of smoking the pipe of peace." 

" You are really good, Lotta," said Dora, penitently, 
"while I — but I will not talk about myself any more 
to-day, papa says there is such a thing as overdoing^ 
one's penitence even. But, Lotta, he did not make it 
so easy for me as you did." 

" What has happened then ? " 

" 1 will tell you to-morrow. Now good-night. You 
are not angry with me any more ? " 

" I never was angry with you for more than five 
minutes," said Lotta. "And I was horribly sorry that 
I said anything to your father about it. But he saw 
me and asked a direct question, and you know it is 
impossible to evade him. So I said he might ask you." 

" It was a good thing too, for then everything came 
out at once. It was a frightful storm, and now it is 
over. Oh, I am thankful that it is over now," 
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It seemed as if Nature itself wished to express its 
joy that Dora was again at peace with herself and her 
surroundings, for the next day a brilliant July sun 
shone in the sky and looked down on nothing but happy 
faces. Early in the day Dora was sitting with her 
mother sewing eagerly on the shirts, of which there 
were plenty which were still in need of mending, and 
she showed so much industry and so much attention 
to her work, that Mrs. Steinmann had to put an abso- 
lute constraint upon herself, in order not to praise her. 
Praise was not to be granted to her at first; the par- 
ents had agreed when they had discussed the events 
of the day, that Dora could not bear praise, and that 
it would be wholesome for her to let her work for 
awhile without any spoken acknowledgment. "She 
must learn to do her duty for the duty's sake without 
regard to praise or blame," her father had said. " She 
has evidently been too much admired lately. The 
events of to-day will no doubt work a cure, but we will 
help it on a little, so the evil may not return. So no 
praise, and especially no admiration." 

Dora knew nothing of this conclusion of her parents, 
but it did not occur to her to expect praise. She would 
repair her fault as well as she could, and so she was 
quite content to be left to work in peace. 

" Is Bertha washing to-day, mamma ? " she inquired. 
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" Yes, of course," replied her mother. "As long 1 as 
it is necessary." 

"Mamma, please let me cook instead of Bertha," 
she entreated — 

" I should be glad — but you — " 

" Mamma, I assure you I will not burn anything to- 
day," Dora interrupted, imploringly. 

"I will tell you frankly, child, that it will be very 
convenient for me. But I did not wish to insist on 
your having anything to do with Bertha after yester- 
day." 

"Oh, that is no matter, mamma, she did not mean 
any harm. And she did not tell a lie; it was my own 
thoughtlessness that got me into the difficulty." 

" Just as you like," said her mother. " If you will 
really undertake the cooking to-day, as I said, I have 
nothing to say against it, but I do not insist upon it." 

" May I cook what I like, mamma ? " 

" Yes, if you can find all you need in the house, for I 
cannot send Bertha out again." 

Dora went to work at the proper time, and things 
went much more smoothly than the day before. Vic- 
tor put on one of his mother's aprons and acted as 
kitchen-boy, and in his honor she made a good pud- 
ling for dessert, which he carried in himself with an 
air of great pride. 

"This is remarkable," said Dr. Steinmann as he 
tasted the soup, " this isn't burnt to-day. That hap- 
pens only on Sundays and holidays ? " 

"Yes," said Dora, blushing. "Sometimes also in 
periods of storm and stress." 

Her father looked laughingly at her, but she met 
his gaze firmly. 

In the beginning of the following week, Jack came 
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home, and not long after Christopher, who had his 
first leave. Mr. von Rheinach had come before them. 
Now all the friends except Eva had a grown-up 
brother at home, who would go to walk with them, 
nd of whom they were immensely proud, but the 
proudest and happiest of all was Lotta. 

" I tell you, Dora, you wouldn't know Christopher 
again, he has changed so much," she confided to her 
friend before the beginning of the next cooking lesson. 

"He has grown taller and he is really quite hand- 
some, and his uniform is so becoming — and he is only 
ensign yet. You will see that when he is a Lieutenant 
he will not be far behind Mr. von Rheinach." 

"Do you think so ? " asked Dora doubtfully. 

It seemed to her too extraordinary that the over- 
grown, awkward Christopher should ever compare 
with the elegant Kurt von Rheinach. Mr. von Rhei- . 
nach, with his blonde beard and his perfect manners, 
had always seemed to her the ideal of a gentleman. 
But to be sure he was much older, not so very far 
from thirty — in Dora's eyes a sort of Methuselah, and 
perhaps Lotta was right — what might not a man 
become by that time! 

" The best of all is that his manner to mamma is so 
nice and pleasant," said Lotta gaily. "You may re- 
member that before his manner was quite unendurable. 
I will not deny that mamma was often to blame, but 
that was no excuse, and his continual fault-finding 
often worried me more than mamma's moods. But 
now he is so respectful that I could not ask for any- 
thing better, and mamma is growing quite young 
again/' 

Marie was not so outspoken with her happiness, but 
it was not, for that reason, less real and deep. Be- 
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tween herself and her only brother who was nearly 
twice her age, there existed a peculiar, almost fatherly 
relation, so that the Colonel used to propose that dur- 
ing the time of Kurt's visit, he should consider himself 
as grandfather, while Kurt could take the name of 
father. 

Her brother was for Marie simply ttie stanclard for 
all earthly things, and as this feeling was so deeply 
rooted in her, it did not occur to her to give it special 
expression. 

Jack had been hardly a day at home, before he said 
in the confidential hour of the early twilight, " Well, 
Dolly, now out with it. What high crimes and mis- 
demeanors have you been committing ? The report is 
that the Doctor was quite bowed down for one whole 
afternoon over your general depravity." 

" Oh, Jack, who told you that ? " cried Dora, dismally. 

"That little rascal, Victor. It was a very confused 
report in which a burnt pea-soup and a pudding, seve- 
ral washerwomen and my shirts made up the ingredi- 
ents to a most extraordinary tale. Victor even went 
so far as to assert that the Doctor had beaten you; 
but I told him he must be mistaken, as it was quite 
impossible on moral grounds." 

Then Dora put her arms round her brother's neck 
and whispered, " He did not do it, he did not touch me. 
But, Jack — I am afraid he was not very far from it, 
and that it did not go so far was certainly not my 
fault." 

"Well, Dolly, you have been and gone and done it," 
said Jack thoughtfully, when he had heard her story. 
"And now you are in leading-strings again ? " 

" They are not drawn very tight, and I only feel 
them a little," said Dora, humbly. 
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" Only when you have a desire to go wandering off 
a little," said Jack, good-naturedly. " Well, bear it 
patiently, we both of us know that there are points on 
which the Doctor does not understand joking. When 
he sees that you go well in harness, he will loose the 
curb gently; I will not fail from time to time to call 
his attention to the fact that my sister Dora has 
grown to be a wonderfully sensible girl/' 

" I wonder, Jack, that you are not more surprised at 
me." 

Jack shrugged his shoulders with philosophical calm- 
ness. 

"My dear child, why should I wonder at that. You 
ran into a snag. That might happen to older and 
more sensible people than you. You have been pun- 
ished enough, it seems to me, and do not need my 
brotherly condemnation in addition. If you get into 
difficulties again, you just write me'a line, and I will 
telegraph you a word, as for instance, ' confess/ or 
'beg pardon/ or something like that. For other 
people I am wonderfully sensible. How are the 
Rhodes?" 

This question came so unexpectedly, that Dora could 
not help laughing. She told all there was to tell, and 
her brother listened more attentively than he cared to 
show. v 

"So Eva has not embroidered her eyes out; I am 
glad to hear that," he said, when Dora had finished. 
"Every time I pass the shops in Berlin, with all their 
brilliant display, it gives me a pang and I think of 
Eva's eyes. Does she earn anything ? " 

" More than ever now that Leonore Falkenthal makes 
designs for her. She embroidered a splendid altar- 
cloth of red velvet, which Leonore designed, and she 
was paid very well for it because it was original." 
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" Then Leonore takes nothing for the design ? " 

" No, indeed. She only does it so Eva can earn more." 

"She is a sensible girl," said Jack, thoughtfully. 
Dora did not exactly know whether he meant Eva or 
Leonore. 

As it was now quite dark, Bertha brought in the 
lighted lamp. 

"It is sad, Bertha, that you were not better in- 
structed in the Bible in your youth," said Jack, calmly. 

" Well, I'm sure we had enough lessons in religion," 
grumbled Bertha. " There was no end to the hymns 
and verses and reading the Bible and Bible lessons." 

" But that was all me^e outside show," continued 
Jack, gravely. " The spirit has not entered into you. 
If you had ever grasped the meaning of the verse: 
' Be not rash with thy mouth and let not thine heart 
be hasty to utter anything before God : for God is in 
heaven and thou upon earth, therefore let thy words be 
few/ you would not have put my sister into such an 
unfortunate position as you did. That was not nice 
of you, Bertha." 

" Good gracious, Mr. Jack, are you going to be a 
minister ? " asked Bertha greatly startled. " I never 
knew you to quote the Bible before." 

"Bertha, a just judge must know everything, even 
how to appeal to people's consciences," returned Jack 
imperturbably. " I hope I shall never hear anything 
like that of you again." 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

On the next cooking 1 day all the pupils assembled 
once more, but Dame Pythia was still absent. A 
panting" boy who rushed in at the last moment, brought 
the announcement that her cold was worse and she 
was really ill. 

" I really must tell my father," said Dora. " He will 
be sure to go and see her. If she is ill she must be 
taken care of." 

"I am sure I won't go and nurse her," declared 
Lotta. " I am much too afraid of my own awkward- 
ness and of her eyes. But what shall I do now ? It 
is my cooking day. I promised to make Christopher 
a cherry cake, and I haven't the faintest idea how to 
begin." 

"As if you were not the ' enfant gate ' of the cook- % 
ing class, Lotta," said Dora laughing. " Have you got 
all the ingredients ? For we must begin at once, so it 
will have time to get cold." 

" There must be some milk, for our servant brought 
some." 

She looked into every dish but the right one, which 
Eva luckily found. Marie had kindled a beautiful fire, 
and the milk was put on the stove. " Now take care, 
Lotta," she said, " that the milk does not boil over." 

"Ah, that is dreadful — I wish the milk didn't have 
to be boiled — it always makes me so anxious," groaned 
Lotta. "And now I must stone the cherries, for Chris- 
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topher hates them with the stones in them. Oh gra- 
cious, how shall I do it ? " 

" I will attend to the milk, so you need not trouble 
yourself about it," said Dora, energetically. 

"I will help you, gladly help you, but I can not 
stone cherries/' said Marie. " Generally, I don't care 
how I look, but Kurt has forbidden me to come home 
with red and blue hands." 

"And Jack told me I must take care of my hands," 
cried Dora, laughing. " That is why I wield the spoon." 

" Give them to me," said Eva, good-naturedly. " I 
have no grown-up brother who cares for my beauty. 
Godfrey is not interested in my hands as yet. It will 
take you an hour to do it without help." 

Presently they were all as busy as bees. Dora was 
presiding at the stove, Lotta and Eva were stoning 
their cherries with so much zeal that the dark red 
juice sprinkled not only their hands and aprons, but 
Lotta's dress also, and she even had great spots on her 
face. 

Marie had taken possession of a big basket of beans 
which she was busily shelling. 

" Whose beans are these ? " asked Marie. 

" Mine, too," said Lotta rather shamefacedly. " Chil- 
dren, I am abusing your goodness frightfully to-day." 

" Oh, nonsense, that is what we are here for," cried 
Dora from the stove. " It is much better fun too with- 
out Pythia. Just rinse out the mould, Lotta, my part 
will be ready in a minute. I hbpe you dusted it off 
first, or else your brother will have a nice mixture of 
dust to eat." 

No, Lotta had not thought of that. 

"Oh, Dame Pythia, oh Delphic oracle," she sighed. 
" How often has the worthy woman declared to me 
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that one must never use anything in a kitchen without 
first dusting it off/' 

The bell rang, Lotta hastily put down her mould and 
flew out. 

"Do rinse it out, Marie," cried Dora; "I can't leave 
this very well now." 

While Marie was fulfilling her friend's request, Lotta 
came back. "A package by post," she cried. "A real 
package for you, Dora." 

" But we don't live here," protested Dora. 

" Can't help it. Here it is — Miss Dora Steinmann, 
Stone Street, 3, said Lotta." 

" Oh, let us see too. Let us see too," cried Eva and 
Marie jumping up. 

They all four put their heads together. There was 
no mistake, it was a regular postal packet, done up in 
blue paper, neatly tied with string and addressed in a 
plain, manly hand. 

" What can it be ? " exclaimed Dora. 

" I should advise you to open it," said Marie. But 
when Marie brought a kitchen knife and was about to 
cut the string, Eva cried peremptorily, " Don't, you 
must untie the string. We are never allowed to cut a 
string." 

"Then pray don't put any constraint upon your 
feelings," said Dora, pushing the packet over to her. 
" I am sure I am not going to break my finger nails 
over these knots." 

Eva quickly and skillfully untied the string. " If 
all other employments fail, you can go out as a string- 
untier," said Marie. 

"A very pleasing title," said Eva, drily. " But what 
is this ? there is another package inside — ' Miss Lotta 
Werner 5 — and written in another hand " 
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" Give it here, Eva, I must open that myself," said 
Lotta impatiently, and tore off the paper wrappings. 
A third package made its appearance, addressed to 
Miss Marie von Rheinach. 

" There, Eva, take it at once," said Marie laughing. 
" It will come to you next." 

"Tome?" said Eva blushing. "Who should send 
anything to me ? I haven't even a grown-up brother." 

But Marie was right. A fourth and last package 
appeared, which really seemed to contain something 
at last — four dainty cook's caps of white muslin, very 
beautifully made. 

The young girls broke into a wild fit of laughter. 

" Put them on, put them on ! " cried Lotta, putting 
on her own as she spoke, though naturally not until 
she had first made a cherry stain on it. " What a pity 
we have no looking-glass!" 

" If that will rejoice your heart, you can see yourself 
quite well in the glass door of the kitchen cupboard," 
said Dora. " Now to whom is it most becoming ? " 

" Marie, to you," they all cried unanimously, and in 
fact the little white cook's cap just suited the blonde, 
curly locks, but Lotta said, " Oh, but that has nothing 
to do with it. My cherry stain will serve as a cockade, 
so it will be useful for something." 

"Who can have sent them?" asked Dora, reflec- 
tively. 

" One of the brothers of course," said Lotta decidedly. 
" It seems more like Jack than any one — Christopher 
would never think of such a thing, and Mr. von Rhei- 
nach — " 

" Would not have sent one to me," continued Eva 
as Lotta stopped. 

Jt was curious, but while Jacls and Christopher wer§ 
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always spoken of by their Christian names, it never ' 
occurred to any one to speak of young Rheinach as 
anything* but Mr. von Rheinach. 

" You are right, Lotta," said Dora. " It is just like 
Jack, apd he has always had a great fancy for Eva. 
Right or wrong, he will get the credit of it." 

Eva had quietly taken off her cap and was busy with 
the cherries again. 

"At this rate the Werners won't have any dinner 
to-day," cried Marie. "The cherries are done, will you 
put in the sugar, Dora? Lotta, Eva, quick, help me with 
the beans. All hands to the guns! Forward — March!" 

This military command was obeyed. "You have 
taken off your cap, Eva," cried Dora, looking at the 
group round the kitchen table. " That won't do. Put 
it on her head, Marie." 

"No, let it be," said Eva in a constrained tone. "1 
-r- 1 would rather not." 

" Nonsense, as my father would say, you must." And 
she pressed the cap down on the brown hair of the re- 
luctant girl. 

Eva said no more, but after awhile she took the cap 
quietly off again. 

" The cherries are ready," cried Dora from her post 
at the stove. " The Werner dessert is so far prepared. 
What else are you going to have ? " 

" Bouillon and veal cutlets with beans," said Lotta. 

"The beef is boiling and the cutlets are all pre- 
pared," said Dora, " so there is nothing for me to do 
just at present." She went to the window. " Lotta 
just come here." 

Lotta obeyed. 

" Just look over there," whispered Dora. 

The Unen curtain had disappeared from the big win- 
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dow, and one half of the window was wide open. They 
could distinctly hear voices, the soft full tones which 
had so startled them once, anjl. another which sounded 
like a woman's voice. 

" He has come back," murmured Lotta, turning 1 red 
and pale. " He has got a visitor." 

"A lady, as it seems," whispered Dora. 

" What business has a lady there, I should like to 
know?" 

" Do you hear, you there at the window — secrets are 
not allowed, mind that," cried Marie. 

" Be quiet, Whirlwind, you know nothng about it," 
returned Dora. 

" Of course I don't know anything about it, when I 
can't hear. Just come nearer and speak louder and 
then I shall know fast enough." 

But the two at the window did not heed. 

"I can see her quite plainly," whispered Lotta. 
"She just lifted her arm, do you see — a light gray 
glove, lace in her sleeves, she is coming to the window 
— its Leonore!" 

Yes, it was Leonore Falkenthal, without doubt. For 
now she was standing at the window, and bowed with 
a smile and a look of surprise to the two young girls 
opposite. And how lovely, how very lovely she looked 
in the little gray hat, that set off so well her dark hair, 
and in her simple but elegant street costume. Then she 
opened the window wider, leaned out a little and called 
out, " Is that your cooking sanctuary, Miss Dora ? " 

" Yes," called back Dora. " It is a pity that there is 
no bridge across from window to window." 

"There is no doubt an entrance from the street," 
was the eager reply—" Stone Street, No. 3, isn't it ? 
Are you alone ?" 
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"All four alone," and Marie and Eva, attracted by 
the conversation put their heads out of the window- 
too. " Come in for a little while. It would be such 
fun. Do, do come over." 

" I am coming," she cried, bowing* again and step- 
ping back from the window. 

"Dora," whispered Lotta, "I can see it very well. 
He is putting on her mantilla — she gives him her hand 
— he is kissing it. Dora, Dora, I am lost ! " 

Dora looked quickly round — no — Marie and Eva had 
heard nothing ; they were busy cleaning up the kitchen, 
to receive their distinguished guest in a worthy man- 
ner. 

" Is she alone there ? " she whispered. 

"No, there is an elderly gentleman— her father, I 
think. Dora, I shall die." 

"Nonsense, do control yourself," scolded Dora. 
"Above all come away from the window. Lotta, you 
will make yourself ridiculous before that young man ? " 

This had the desired effect. Lotta recalled her pride. 
" Your words were hard but just— I thank you/' she 
said. " I will not betray myself to her, my fortunate 
rival." 

"That will be some good at least," thought Dora. 
"We shall find out at last who or what this wonderful 
youth really is." 

A few minutes later Leonore entered. Her usually 
rather pale face was quite flushed with walking, and 
she looked really lovely. Lotta acknowledged this to 
herself with a sharp pang. 

"Welcome, my lady cooks," she said smiling. "Do 
you know that our greeting from window to window 
has thrown a fellow-mortal into the most direful con- 
fusion?" 
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« How is that ? " asked Dora. 

Leonore sat down on the kitchen stool that Eva had 
offered her. 

" My young friend opposite fears he may have ap- 
peared to you several times in not very pleasant guise." 

Dora understood Lotta's mute, imploring" look. 

"And who is your young friend ? " she asked. 

Leonore looked at her in surprise. " Is it possible 
you did not know that the sanctuaries of art and of 
cookery were so near together ? That is the young 
sculptor, Agathon Bernari." 

"Agathon Bernari — whose name is so often in the 
papers?" cried Marie. 

" Who Wants to get the work on the new Council 
House ? asked Dora. " I have heard my father speak 
of him." 

" I did not dream of that," murmured Lotta. 

" He has got the work," said Leonore. " We were 
there to tell him of it. My father managed it for 
him." 

" Do you know him very well ? " asked Dora in her 
friend's interest. 

" Oh, yes," replied Leonore. " He brought letters 
from his teacher to papa, and so we have often invited 
him to our house. Papa thinks highly of hjs talent 
and his great perseverance." 

"What a curious idea for an artist to live in a back 
room," said Dora, a little scandalized. 

" Not so strange as it seems," replied Leonore. " He 
needs a large, bright and airy room with a north light 
for a studio, and that is hard to find here. Some art- 
ist who used to Jive here had fitted up that room for a 
studio— of course it is rather dusty and full of clay, 
but that is a part of his work." 
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"What commission has he now ? " inquired Marie. 

"He is to make two statues for the vestibule of the 
new Council House — statues in marble," replied Leo- 
nore. "And — " she blushed and hesitated — " it is so 
absurd, but he wants my head as a model for one of 
them." 

Lotta stirred the beans most energetically, though 
they did not need stirring in the least. 

"Do you dislike that so much," inquired Eva. 

" It is so extraordinary," said Leonore, blushing still 
more deeply. " It is so stupid to sit for hours and be 
stared at by a stranger. Unfortunately papa has as 
good as promised, and I am afraid I cannot refuse now." 

The bell rang again and Marie hurried to the door. 
In their interest in the young mason transformed 
into a sculptor they had all forgotten their cook's 
caps. A gay laugh was heard which evidently came 
from no womanly throat, and a cry, " Mietze, little 
Mietze, how you do look ! " 

At the sound of the manly voice, Leonore was evi- 
dently startled. " Who is that," she asked, but before 
she could receive a reply the door opened and Marie 
came in on the arm of a tall stately officer, who bowed 
with a smile. 

"Pardon me, ladies, for my intrusion," he began, but 
he interrupted himself when he perceived Leonore. 
"Miss Falkenthal— you here?" 

"Mr. von Rheinach." 

She jumped up and for one moment she lost the 
stately bearing which was peculiar to her. Confused, 
blushing and smiling she stood before the young man. 

"What an unexpected and pleasing surprise," he 
continued. " I had not an idea, Miss Falkenthal, that 
you belonged to this circle of busy cooks." 
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Leonore had recovered herself again. With quiet 
grace she gave the young man her hand, " I am glad, 
Mr. von Rheinach, to meet you in your home, which is 
now mine also. I did not know you had your leave 
already or I should have been less surprised. How 
are things going in our dear home city ? I have not 
heard from there for a long time." 

" Oh, as monotonous as usual, not to say dull/* he 
replied with a sigh. "But will you allow me first 
to deliver my message ? I came for you, Marie. My 
father is going to make an excursion with us this 
afternoon, so we are to have dinner earlier." 

" Must we go now ? " asked Marie. 

"If we shall not disturb the ladies in their work, we 
could wait a quarter of an hour." 

" I can not ask you into the parlor, Mr. von Rhein- 
ach," said Dora, as hostess. " I have only six empty 
rooms at my disposal, in which there is nothing hut 
the window-seat to sit down on. But if you will con- 
tent yourself with one of our kitchen stools, I beg you 
will make yourself comfortable — it is the best we 
have." 

"You are very kind. Then with your permission I 
will take possession of this wooden divan. But I 
must beg you will not let me disturb you in your work. 
Otherwise I must go." 

"I hope your father's health is improving?" said 
Leonore, continuing the conversation. "I heard the 
other day, to my great regret, that he was quite ill." 

" He had a severe attack of his malady, brought on 
by his own imprudence, and frightened my sister 
terribly. Thanks to your father's efforts, Miss Stein- 
mann, he is much better on the whole. I cannot tett^ 
you how thankful we are to your father; he is the first 
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doctor who ever understood how to manage him, and 
to whom he really submits." 

Dora blushed with pleasure. 

"My father will be very glad to hear it." 

" I shall tell him myself. You have been so kind, 
Miss Falkenthal, as to come and see my father once/' 
he said turning to Leonore. " You have no idea how 
much pleasure you gave him." 

" I would gladly have repeated the visit, Mr. von 
Rheinach, the ' Schlosschen ' is so charming, and be- 
sides your father has promised me a bunch of roses. 
But your naughty sister did not return my visit, so of 
course I could only conclude that I was not welcome." 

" Marie ! " cried Kurt, reproachfully. 

" Do not be angry with me, Kurt," entreated Marie. 
" You know very well, Miss Leonore, that I only did 
not come to you because I, — well, simply because I did 
not dare to." 

" I never saw such a coward," said Kurt, laughing. 
" Will you be braver if I go with you ? " 

" With you ! with you, Kurt, I would go into a fiery 
furnace; I should not be afraid of anything." 

The young officer smilingly drew his sister towards 
him. " She has plenty of confidence in me, hasn't she, 
Miss Falkenthal?" 

Leonore looked at the brother and sister, and her 
earnest eyes grew suddenly moist. 

"It must be delightful to have a brother," she said 
softly. 

"And such a brother," added Marie, with proud hap- 
piness. " He is a sort of father to me too. This fel- 
low is so awfully old, Miss Leonore. Only think of it, 
almost thirty." 

"And in spite of his campaigns not captain yet," 
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added Kurt smilingly as he got up. " It is horrible, 
but it must be borne with patience. Miss Falkenthal, 
I must bid you good-morning; will you allow us to 
call upon you ?" 

"We shall be very glad to see you at our house 
again ! " 

Another bow and the young man went away slowly, 
reluctantly, as if it cost him the greatest effort. 

"Won't you come with us?" asked Marie, disap- 
pointed; "I thought we might walk together part of 
the way." 

" I think I will stay a little longer," said Leonore as 
if waking out of a dream." 

In fact she only remained just long enough to let 
the Rheinachs get well on their way and then she too 
went, and Lotta, Dora and Eva were again left mis- 
tresses of their kitchen. But it seemed as if they 
could not get back to their former work. Lotta was 
disturbed, Dora was thoughtful and Eva looked graver 
than usual. What was the matter with her and why 
she would not put on the cap was more than Dora 
could understand, and it made her rather impatient. 

" Dora, do come to my house this evening," entreated 
Lotta when they separated. 

"Gladly, if lean." 

" What extraordinary idea is that — why can't you ? " 

Dora shrugged her shoulders. 

" You know that I am in leading-strings again, as 
Jack expresses it. I must ask, and when I ask of 
course I must abide by the answer. I am no longer 
the grown-up daughter of the house." 

" Tell me, Dora, how long is this sort of thing to 
last?" 

" Till papa relieves me from it. And now don't stir 
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me up, Lotta. I had perfect freedom and I abused it 
When papa has full confidence in me again he will tell 
me so. But I shall not get it by asking for it, and so 
we will both of us be awfully sensible," and embracing 
er friend she laughingly whispered in her ear, €€ You 
aiay be sure, I find it disagreeable enough/' 
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Towards evening 1 Dora asked for and received per- 
mission to visit Lotta. Jack, who heard her question 
said, looking* up from his book, " If you want to stay 
to tea, don't be afraid, I will come and get you by and 
by. I must pay my respects to the ' Nervous System/ 
some day at any rate." 

Dora reddened ; since the day of the great catastro- 
phe, she had not stayed out in the evening. She 
looked inquiringly at her father, but did not venture to 
speak. " If your mother does not need you, you stay 
by all means," said h*i father smiling, and as her 
mother nodded assent there was no further discussion 
and Dora was free to go. 

Lotta was waiting impatiently for her, and greeted 
her warmly. "At last, at last," she cried. " Oh Dora, 
what a day, what discoveries ! " 

" I thought, Lotta, the discoveries were not disagree- 
able," said Dora. 

" Not disagreeable ? Dora, you are mocking me." 

"Not at all. Our mason that we thought we had 
lost has not only come back, but has also developed 
into a veritable artist. I asked papa and he said a 
€freat deal was expected of the young man. In two 
months he will exhibit the clay models of the two 
groups in the Council-House. Papa says that if they 
are successful he will probably have an appointment 
S k the Berlin Academy of Art, and then, — then he must 
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be a good parti/ 9 she added laughingly. But Lotta 
was not to be moved from her tragical mood to-day. 
The cosy bay-window was quite darkened by blinds, 
and gloomy as the room in which she sat was Lotta's 
aspect as she replied, "You jest, while my heart is 
breaking. " Can't you see," she continued, as Dora re- 
mained silent — " can't you see or won't you see ? It is as 
plain as day; he loves her, he must love her, that beau- 
tiful, that wonderful woman, that Leonore. He loves 
her and she, — she loves the officer, that handsome Kurt 
von Rheinach." 

"Who told you all that?" asked Dorain amaze- 
ment. 

" Who ? My two eyes and my feeling heart. Could 
any one misunderstand his manner of kissing her 
hand ? A kiss of the hand can express a great deal, 
from a mere formal greeting to the homage which a 
man pays to the queen of his heart. There was rever- 
ence, devotion, everything in that kiss." 

"You are raving, Lotta, he did not kiss her hand at 
all." 

"Did not kiss her hand! oh, having eyes you see 
not" 

" But I was standing close by him. She shook hands 
with him and perhaps he held her hand a moment 
longer than was absolutely necessary, that much I will 
grant. But he did not kiss it." 

"You are speaking of Rheinach." A 

"And youT ' 

"Of the young sculptor, Agathon Bernari; oh, gra- 
cious, isn't it a maddeningly beautiful name, Agathon 
Bernari?" 

"I think Kurt von Rheinach is quite as pretty, if 
not prettier. It is manly and strong." 
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"Are you too in love with this man, poor Dora ? " 

"Lotta," said Dora, angrily, "I will not allow you 
to say such things to me. I am not in love with any 
one, and just now I have something better to do and 
to think about than such nonsense. I mean it would 
be nonsense as far as I am concerned," she added 
rather hastily, not wishing 1 to offend Lotta. "Now 
tell me, did you see all this across the court and 
through the not very light studio ? " 

" I did not see it, I know it. Oh, Dora, I know how 
everything will be. She will sit for him and he will 
love her, — he must love her. Perhaps she will play 
with him ; it will be sport for her; and then in a moment 
of weakness he will declare himself and she will scorn- 
fully reject him." 

Dora was rather dismayed. It would never have 
occurred to her to plan out such a combination of cir- 
cumstances, and the probability of it all rather 
weighed upon her. But then she shook her head 
decidedly. 

" That will not happen, because you are mistaken in 
Leonore. Either she will Iovq the artist and then she 
will marry him, or she will not love him and then she 
will know how to keep him at a distance. Don't you 
think she can do that ? " 

" If she chooses, oh, yes." 

" She will choose, I am quite sure she will. And be- 
sides who knows that she is not in love with the sculp- 
tor?" 

"Dora, you must have seen as well as I did that she 
loves another; we will say that Mr. von Rheinach is 
not indifferent to her, nor she to him." 

" They met each other like good friends who were 
glad to meet again. I did not notice anything else," 
said Dora candidly. 
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"Dora, you are such a perfect child still/' cried Lotta 
impatiently. 

"I am sorry that I cannot understand you/' said 
Dora, a little offended. " I cannot make myself older 
and more sensible than I am. I cannot in the least 
understand what makes you so unhappy. If you 
really love this man/' she blushed and hesitated, 
"then the fact that he is an acquaintance of the 
Falkenthals is rather fortunate than otherwise. You 
can very easily make his acquaintance through Leo- 
nore; you need only go to see her once in the studio, 
when she is sitting" to him." 

"And do you suppose I would do that ? " cried Lotta 
with flashing eyes. " Do you think I would stand by 
and see how charmed he is by her beauty, and how he 
has eyes only for her. Never, never, though I should 
die for it." 

" Lotta," said Dora, with great difficulty suppressing 
a smile, " I really believe you are jealous." 

Lotta blushed deeply. 

" You may be right," she said gloomily. 

" Oh, come now — that is too much," and Dora burst 
into irrepressible laughter. "I thought it was silly 
enough that you should fall in love with a man you 
never spoke to, but to be jealous without any cause 
only because you think something might happen, that 
is too silly." 

"You are heartless, Dora; you laugh while my heart 
is breaking." 

" Oh, bah, your heart ! your heart has nothing in 
the world to do with this affair, — no, don't be angry 
with me. Papa would say it was all imagination, and 
Colonel Rheinach would say it was all fustian." 

"You are horribly matter-of-fact, Dora." 
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"Perhaps so, but it is better to be matter-of-fact 
than romantic. We will see how things turn out; de- 
pend upon it we shall laugh about it together yet/* 

Lotta would gladly have kept her wrath, but Dora's 
laugh was so irresistible that she was quite carried 
away by it. " I ought to be angry with you," she said, 
"but I can't be. We will call Christopher in now; he 
told me to let him know when we had finished our 
secrets." 

Dora was not especially eager to have Christopher 
come in, but she felt a little curious to see him in his 
uniform, so she said nothing and Lotta went to call 
her brother. 

Christopher did not keep them long waiting, and 
prepared as Dora was to find him improved, she could 
hardly suppress a cry of astonishment. How this 
one quarter of a year had transformed the awkward 
boy ! He had lost his slouching carriage, thanks to 
his military training, and now for the first time it was 
evident how tall and well-grown he was, and what a 
good figure he had. A moustache which had prema- 
turely made its appearance when he was a, school-boy, 
and had always been looked at askance, now gave a 
manly look to his upper lip. Even the generally un- 
becoming military cut of the hair was favorable to 
Christopher, showing his forehead, which had been 
almost hidden by the overhanging and rather coarse 
hair. Perhaps his motions were as yet a little stiff, 
but even this did not displease Dora, who still had un- 
pleasant recollections of his extraordinary clumsiness 
in the days of his hobbledehoy-hood. 

And how well he could talk ! The time passed so 
quickly with the three friends, that Lotta suddenly 
said with some embarrassment, "Excuse me, Dora, 
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but if you have to be at home to tea it is time you 
were going," and Dora answered laughing, "But I am 
not going. I will stay and take tea with you, if you 
will give me something to eat," all of which Christo- 
pher thought wonderfully droll, so Dora laughed at 
Lotta and Lotta at Dora and Christopher at both of 
them, and the little room, which a short time before 
had looked so gloomy, became the cosiest place for a 
chat in the city. 

" Do you know, Miss Dora," said Christopher after 
tea, " I have begun to take singing lessons." 

" You, oh how queer ! " 

The young man, — six months ago Dora would have 
said the boy — looked at her a moment with a peculiar 
glance in his deep-set eyes and said, "You would not 
have believed that of me, would you ? " 

"No," said Dora frankly, "I am sure I should not." 

" To tell you the truth I should'nt either, but they 
even go so far as to say that I have a good voice. 
How do you get on with your singing, Miss Dora ? " 

" I am not to sing a note for a whole year, papa will 
not allow it." 

"Oh, I am glad of that," cried Christopher. "I 
may have learned something in a year, and then we 
will practice a little together. Would your father 
allow that ?'' 

"With you, why not?" Dora looked at him in sur- 
prise. 

" I only thought, because he had forbidden you to 
sing," stammered Christopher in some confusion. 

Dora's face cleared. 

" Oh, that is quite another thing. I am not to sing 
until I am quite grown up, over seventeen, you know." 

■"Are you not yet seventeen ? " he asked in surprise. 
"How strange!" 
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" Why, Christopher, you must know how old Dora 
is," cried Lotta. " I am sure we have celebrated her 
birth-day often enough." 

" I might have known it of course," said Christo- 
pher, thoughtfully. "But, excuse me, you have 
changed so much lately, that I had quite forgotten 
you were only sixteen." 

To judge from his expression, he was not sorry for 
it. 

Then came Jack, and in spite of the late hour was 
admitted to a ten minutes* audience with the " Ner- 
vous System," a distinction which he reluctantly ac- 
knowledged by kissing the graciously extended hand. 
Fortunately, the audience did not last very long and 
then the four friends had a chat which was pleasanter 
than before, for Jack was merry and brimming over 
with all sorts of nonsense, while Christopher was 
always rather grave. 

" Thread-paper," said Jack, " shall we sing a duet ? 
The Torpedo and the Whale, for instance — " 

"If you had only come a little earlier, we might 
have," replied Christopher, " though I cannot claim 
much for my voice; unfortunately it is still rather 
rough and unmanageable. But we can't give a con- 
cert to-night, for mamma has gone to bed and we 
should disturb her." 

"I say, Thread-paper, come to us to-morrow," cried 
Jack. "We can sing as long as we like, and if the 
4octor is in a good-humor he will growl out a bass for 
us. Will you?" 

" I shall be delighted," replied Christopher, looking 
at Dora. 

" If we shall not disturb you — " 

"Lotta never disturbs us," said Dora emphatically. 
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Christopher's face clouded. 

" I am not Lotta," he said rather sadly. 

"No, but brother and sister belong together," Dora 
hastened to add, and as the young man brightened up, 
she continued, "How came you to have that horrid 
name of ' Thread-paper V I would not put up with 
it if I were you." 

" Through my own fault," he acknowledged frankly. 
" You know how often I used to have quarrels with 
my mother, and I got accustomed to using the elegant 
expression, 'I don't care a thread-paper for it/ So 
now I shall have to put up with the title till it drops 
of itself." 

Dora looked at him in some surprise. How frank 
and pleasant he could look ! Really his eyes were 
almost like Lotta's — good and true ones. She was 
quite angry with Jack for always teasing him. Jack 
must get over that habit. 

The clock had struck ten before Dora stood up to go. 

" Miss Lotta, I think it is positively shocking," said 
Jack while Dora was putting on her hat. 

"What?" 

" That you have not yet shown the slightest inclina- 
tion to fall in love with m3." 

"No," cried Lotta, laughing. "I can honestly say, 
not the smallest. 

" It is extraordinary," said Jack shaking his head. 
"And yet sometimes I really imagine I am in love 
with you." 

"No, dear Jack, don't do that," said Lotta, eagerly. 
"Only just consider, you are in love with me, I do not 
return your affection — you fade away, and die. Fifth 
Act — you are dead. Tour father comes to me and 
calls me to account. I am sorry, but do not refcent 
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my decision — grand family quarrel, with Bengal lights 
and final tableau." 

"And we are not to carry out this beautifully con- 
ceived and forcibly stretched tragedy — that I call 
hard/' said Jack in a melancholy tone. " Thread-pa- 
per, I must beg that you will fall in love with Dora at 
once; I can expect that much at least. Something 
must be done for the honor of our house." 

" Jack, be so good as to leave me out of the question 
with your nonsense," said Christopher, almost crossly. 

"He won't either. Dora come. Reason reigns 
here, stern dry reason; here our warm hearts will 
find no resting-place." 

They went off laughing. But Christopher did not 
laugh. He stood for a long time in the doorway look- 
ing after them. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Eva Rhode was standing in her garden picking 
beans for the next day's dinner. The sun was setting, 
and its parting rays touched the trees in the garden 
and the tall bean-vines with a red golden light, and 
they lingered also on the young girl's soft brown hair 
and played over her round cheeks. But in spite of the 
rosy tinge, the young face was paler and the eyes were 
graver than usual. Her mother had also noticed this, 
so she had said, " You have been embroidering almost 
all day, Eva, and you have got on very well with your 
work. Now it is time to stop, you must not do too 
much even of a good thing and you have fairly earned 
a little holiday." 

Eva had risen obediently. 

"You want some beans for to-morrow, don't you, 
mamma ? I will go and pick them, and then we can cut 
them after tea." So she, had taken a basket and gone 
out. Mrs. Rhode looked after her for some time. 
Eva was changed. Her mother could not conceal 
from herself that she was no longer the old fresh, 
happy Eva, who had always held her head high even 
in the hardest times. She was not less affectionate 
towards her mother and brothers and sisters, she was 
not less industrious, — on the contrary she could hardly 
be got away from her embroidery — but a quietness and 
gravity had come over her which made her mother 
uneasy about her. 
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Eva had half filled her basket and then she stopped 
in her work. She had not yet half enough, but she 
could not seem to find any more. There were plenty 
on the upper rows, but they were still too small, they 
could not be picked yet. Then she discovered several 
bunches of good onea over her head; she reached out 
her hand after them in vain, — they were too high, she 
could not reach them. She marked the spot and was 
going to get a chair, when suddenly a voice cried, 

" Only wait a minute. I will get them for you, — my 
arm is long enough." 

Eva started so violently that the basket fell from 
her grasp and its green contents were scattered far 
and wide. Jack, who had been looking over the hedge 
for some time, jumped lightly over, and the next 
moment was kneeling beside her picking up the beans. 

"There," he said, — "touching group. It is a pity 
there is no photographer here to perpetuate this 
solemn moment. Have we got them all now, or are 
any of the runaways missing ? " 

"I don't see any more," said Eva faintly, taking up 
her basket. 

" Nor I." He got up. " Now for it, where are those 
rebels?" 

He stretched out his arm, seized the cluster after 
which Eva had reached in vain, and held it down to 
her. "You must make your selection. I can only eat 
beans — then I really do know whether they are good or 
bad, but I can't pick them, for mamma always said I 
got hard ones." 

Eva picked away, but her hands trembled a little. 

"How long is it since you have been nervous?" 
asked Jack laughing. "Did I really startle you so 
much with my shout ? " 
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"Yes, I was startled/' stammered Eva. "I — I did 
not see you." 

The young man's open face grew clouded, but he 
said nothing for the moment and silently went on 
with his work. When the basket was full, he re- 
marked, " Now we can talk a little." 

" Mamma is in the parlor, shan't we go in ? " Eva 
said, looking down. 

" H'm — by and by. To tell you the truth, I would 
like to talk a little with you first." 

" I — excuse me — mamma is waiting for me — " 

" Eva, Eva, must I discover even you in a lie ? " said 
Jack gloomily. " Your mother is not waiting for you; 
on the contrary she has gone out with Clara and Mar- 
tin. Moreover there is nothing for you to do in the 
house. Agnes is with the servant, and Godfrey and 
Fritz are doing their lessons. You see I am well in- 
formed, and now out with it — what have I done to 
you?" 

"You— tome?" 

" I — to you," he repeated teasingly. " No, Eva, you 
cannot escape me like that," he continued more seri- 
ously. " I can see plainly that I have offended you, 
and I cannot remember anything I have done, if I 
think ever so hard." 

They had seated themselves on a bench, but she did 
not look at him, though his kindly eyes rested im- 
ploringly on her. 

" You are mistaken," she said at length, in a low 
tone. "You have never offended me." 

" Oh, yes, I must have done so. Your whole manner 
towards me is changed, greatly changed, and it has 
been ever since that stupid joke with the cook's caps." 

" So they really came from you ? " 
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" Of course — who else should it be ? But really and 
truly, Eva, I did not intend any offence by it." 

" I am sure of that," she said in a low voice. 

" Well, then, forgive me for whatever I did then that 
was stupid, and be good and pleasant to me again, as 
you used to be." 

She looked quickly up at him, her lips quivered and 
her eyes were full of tears. 

"I forgive you! I have nothing to forgive — ever 
since I have known you you have never been anything 
but good and kind to me." 

" If you think that, then prove it," he replied quickly. 
" Come and see us to-morrow afternoon, mamma and 
Dora sent you the message through me." 

She shook her-ftead. 

" I can not." 

He sprang up impatiently. 

"Another rebuff," he cried vehemently. "Do you 
know Eva that you have not spent a single afternoon 
or evening with us since I came home ? When the 
Werners came you left us in the lurch, without any 
good reason for it, and we had so looked forward to 
your visit." 

" I — I have no time. ' 

" Is that quite true, Eva ? *• 

Her clasped hands were pressed tightly together, 
her breath came and went in quick gasps. 

" No," she said at length, and by degrees her trem- 
bling voice grew firmer and more distinct. "No, I will 
be quite frank, it is not quite true. I could have come 
that time, and I could come to-morrow too, for it is a 
holiday. Mamma never allows me to work for money 
on a holiday, and she woull be glad to have me go." 

"And yet you will not ? " 
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It was some time before Eva could continue. 

" Promise me that you will not speak of what I am 
going to say, not even to Dora — and then I will tell 
you my silly thoughts, but no one else must know/' 

" I promise." 
- But she "did not begin at once, it seemed as if she 
Xvere seeking painfully for words in which to express 
what she had to say. 

" We are poor," she began at length, quickly, in a 
half -choked voice. " Don't imagine I am complaining, 
I have nothing to complain of — we are far, far better 
off than in the time just after my father's death. But 
I did not feel it so much then as I do now. I don't 
know how it is, but when I see now what other people 
have, and I have nothing, sometimes a feeling comes 
over me — which may be envy; and so I have resolved, 
firmly resolved, only to go to richer houses as little as 
possible. When I see my brothers and sisters, and my 
mother's white hair, then I do not have that hateful 
feeling, but only think that I would gladly do any- 
thing, anything to help them. I do not belong among 
gay and happy people, I know that now." 

Jack's good-humored countenance wore an expres- 
sion of great perplexity; he certainly had heard some- 
thing for which he was not in the least prepared. 

" So that is it," he said at length. " Do you know, 
Eva, you have made a fine confession to me, a confes- 
sion that I would never have believed if I had not heard 
it from your own lips ? ' 

Eva drooped her head. 

" I know it is a hateful feeling, I know it is wrong 
and sinful, I know that mamma would be shocked, 
and that my father would probably force me to go to 
just such houses, where the difference would be made 
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most evident to me — I have fought hard against it 
myself, but I can not help it. Now you know all, and 
if you choose to despise me, you must just do it." 

"Well, that would be something new, at any rate," 
said Jack kindly. He had apparently recovered from 
the shock. " Have you really told me everything, Eva ?" 

At first Eva opened her lips to utter a simple " Yes," 
then she hesitated and stopped. A faint blush spread 
over her cheeks, as she answered in a low tone, but 
firmly, " It is perhaps not all, but more I cannot tell 
even you." 

"Well then," returned Jack, "as I have become in a 
manner your father confessor, you must hear the pen- 
ance that I impose upon you. In the first place I do 
not believe one word of your well-gotten-up self-accu- 
sation. You, Eva Rhode, are as incapable of feeling 
petty envy of more fortunate girls as I am incapable 
of flying. If in the society of my sister and her friends 
you have some feeling which makes your heart a little 
heavy, you may believe if you like that that feeling is 
envy, but I don't believe it — I don't believe it, even in 
the face of your own evidence — I shall never believeit." 

" I am glad you think better of me than I can think 
of myself," said Eva, and for the first time a sunny 
smile brightened up her face. 

" There," he said in a fatherly tone. " That's right, 
now you are your old self again. Away with all your 
gloomy ideas! Enjoy what God has given you, and 
gladly give up what you have not. That is nice counsel, 
and if God has provided for you a happy afternoon with 
the Steinmann family — who really are not bad in their 
way — then it is pure ingratitude if you scorn the gift." 

"Jack," said Eva laughing, "you have missed your 
vocation— you ought to have been a preacher." 
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"That is what I say to the Doctor when he reads 
me a lecture/ 5 said Jack, drily. " He can do it, I tell 
you. He has made such a baby of me sometimes that 
T have had to make the stupidest jokes just to escape 
■j touching 1 scene. I am glad that something of his 
power of blowing up people has descended to his un- 
worthy son. Then you will come, Eva ? " 

" I suppose I must," she replied with a smile. 

"And I shall be treated like a good old friend again, 
and no longer be kept at a distance as Mr. Steinmann ? 
Eva, it cuts me yet — your cool Mr. Steinmann." 

"But we can't go on to the end of time calling- each 
other by our first names ? " said Eva in some confusion. 
"I asked mamma about it, and she thought it was 
proper — I certainly did not wish to offend you." 

Jack looked at her with a peculiar look, half laugh- 
ing, half earnest. " What if we should be ceremonious 
before other people and keep the old custom when we 
are alone ? " 

"Oh no," cried Eva, much shocked. "That would 
never do. But there is mamma. Mamma," she 
called out, " Mr. Steinmann has brought me an invi- 
tation for to-morrow afternoon. Are you willing I 
should go?" 

" Go, child, go by all means; a little cheering up will 
do you good. Good-evening, dear Jack, how do you 
do?" 

"Very well thank you, Mrs. Rhode. Then we may 
expect Miss Rhode ? " 

"Miss Rhode?" repeated the mother. "Ah, you 
mean my Eva." 

" She just explained to me that it was time that we 
should grow solemn and ceremonious," said Jack, 
gravely. " I wish you g-ood-evening, Miss Rhode." 
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" Good-evening, Mr. Steinmann." But thi$ was too 
much for them, they all three began to laugh. 

" I have done my best, but you see it won't work," 
said Jack mournfully. " Good-night, Eva." 

" Good-night, Jack. A pleasant walk home." 

On the evening of that same day Jack was sitting 
with his father, who had some work to finish. His 
mother and Dora had gone to bed. 

"You are not reading, Jack," said his father, look- 
ing up. " You have been gazing at that picture of the 
Berlin Column of Victory for the last half hour, with 
as brilliant an expression as — you have now." 

Jack put down the paper. 

" Father, what would you have said if I had got en- 
gaged to-day ? " 

His father put down his pen, leaned back in his chair 
and looked gravely at his son. 

"That I had not thought you capable of such a 
boyish action." 

Jack nodded. 

" I knew that, so I kept back the words that were 
on my tongue, and turned myself into a father-con- 
fessor instead of a lover. I thereby displayed a manly 
strength of mind which you must appreciate, father." 

" You are not telling me this to rouse my admira- 
tion," said his father, quietly. "I know you well 
enough to be sure that you mean something by it." 

"You are quite right, father. Yes, I do mean some- 
thing by it. An engaged student is a monster, and 
secret engagements are not to my taste — so there is 
nothing left for me but to wait. Till then, however, 
till I can say myself what I cannot say now, I put the 
young girl under your care. Whatever happens, re- 
gard her always as your son's bride." 
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His father had risen and laid his hand on his son's 
shoulder. "Jack, my dear boy — have you considered 
well what you are doing ? You are both very young, 
really too young, to decide upon such a thing. You 
will meet other women, more beautiful, more brilliant, 
richer women, you will go into society — " 

" That may all be, father," Jack assented gravely — 
there was no longer any trace of mischief or boyishness 
in his manner — " and it is because I know that my 
fate will eventually lie in your hands that I speak to 
you to-day. But you don't know who I mean." 

"I know very well — Eva Rhode. Go on." 

"Are you rich enough to give me some assistance — 
even when I have my salary ? " 

" Yes," replied his father, " I can and I will. If you 
are constant for many years, you shall not want for 
means. Of course you can not live luxuriously." 

"Luxury," cried Jack. "I gladly give up all idea of 
that. But there is another side to the question — 
whether Eva will be as willing to wait as I am." He 
looked thoughtfully at his father. 

"My dear boy, that question you alone can answer," 
said his father with a grave smile. 

Jack leaned his head on both hands. 

" I — don't know," he said at length. " She has been 
so shy and reserved with me this vacation, that at last 
I came to the conclusion that it was not from indiffer- 
ence. It must be either love or hate." 

"You were with her alone to-day — Eva's is a simple 
nature. Did it seem to you like hate ? " 

Jack hesitated. 

"No, father, it did not seem to me like hate." 

Dr. Steinmann took his son's head in Jiis hands, and 
kissed him on the forehead. 
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"It doesn't seem to me so, either," he said, "and 
your clear, candid eyes do not look to me as if they 
could arouse either hate or dislike. And now you 
have my Messing", though I may not have acted wisely 
in a worldly point of view. It is not necessary to 
recommend the girl to my care — I have always been 
fond of her — but I will look upon her as my future 
daughter-in-law. Should you change your mind, this 
conversation shall be forgotten as if it had never been. 
You are young, and, as I said, you may change. Take 
care that you do not betray yourself, and don't let 
Lotta suspect anything, for she can hear the grass 
grow. Now good-night, my son." 

"Which means, in plain English, that I am to take 
myself off," said his son, rising and lighting his can- 
dle. 

"Yes, for I must finish my article on vaccinating, 
and I can't do it with your affairs of the heart before 
my eyes." 

" Good-night, then, father, if needs must. As I have 
got your consent to a poor marriage to-day, I should 
like to ask you for something else, as I believe you are 
in a yielding mood." 
• "Debts, Jack?" 

Jack shook his head, 

" Strange to say it is not that this time. The hun- 
dred dollars that you have just devoted to me in your 
mind, you can save for me for some future occasion. 
It is about Dora. Take off the curb you have put 
on, father — she is suffering from it." 

His father laughed. 

" What do you know about the curb ? Has it been 
so very visible ?-" 

" Not at all. She told me the whole tragi-comic tal& 
or I should never have noticed anything." 
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"I have already taken off the curb," said Dr. Stein- 
mann. " I have not denied her a single request. It 
was only as a pure matter of form that I let her ask. 
You can tell her that if you like." 

" That you have forgiven her freely and entirely ? 
May I tell her that?" 

" Yes, and give her my love with it, you dreadful 
boy — will you ever let me get to work ? " 

" Yes, yes, good-night, father. I always say you 
are the most sensible old father in the world." Where- 
upon Jack gave his father a powerful embrace, and 
had already reached the door when the latter called 
after him, " and as soon as one slackens the reins you 
mad children get upset at once." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Lotta was in the kitchen studying a receipt for a 
pudding. Several weeks had passed since that exciting 
day in which the supposed mason had suddenly de- 
veloped into an artist of the first rank, and her nerves 
had had time to calm down a little. 

Leonore's head had really served the young sculptor 
as model for one of his two statues, but the heart- 
breaking romance which Lotta had foreseen arising 
from this event, did not seem to have been the result. 
It must be confessed that Lotta took great pains to 
cast curious glances into the interior of the studio, and 
that she anathematized the envious curtain that con- 
cealed so much. One day she had even mounted the 
kitchen table in order to gain a higher standpoint. 
But as the table threatened to tip over, she had quickly 
jumped down and had renounced this post of observa- 
tion as unworthy of her. Leonore had urgently en- 
treated again and again that the young girls would 
take turns in accompanying her, as she did not wish to 
go alone to the studio, and as she was unwilling to 
impose the office of chaperone on her invalid mother, 
but a feeling of pride had prevented Lotta from acced- 
ing to her request. Dora and Marie had gone with her 
alternately, and the former had faithfully reported 
what she had seen. 

Her report certainly did not sound much like a heart* 
breaking passion. "Then he must hide it so skillfully 
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that no one can perceive it," Dora would add, but 
Lotta did not believe that. Moreover she trusted more 
to her friend's eyes than to her own, for, " you are not 
blinded by passion," she used to say, so she was reas- 
sured on this important point. She heard that Leonore 
seemed to understand a good deal about art, that ab- 
struse conversations in ancient and modern plastic art 
occupied the long hours, which Dora confessed she 
could not in the least understand, but which was far 
removed from anything of a personal character. This 
sounded very reassuring. 

But Lotta had observed something else. Since the 
young sculptor had discovered who he had for oppo- 
site neighbors, his declamations had of course ceased. 
But Lotta could not fail to perceive that the young 
man's dark curls appeared oftener over the screen, and 
that he looked over into the kitchen with a peculiarly 
thoughtful look. And it was remarkable that the 
head invariably appeared when she, Lotta, had some- 
thing to do near the window. This earnest gaze at 
last made her so uncomfortable that she retired more 
into the background to do her work. 

The Themis, for Dora was quite sure that it was a 
Themis, was approaching completion. One more sit- 
ting, so the young sculptor had declared, and Leonore's 
patience would no longer be tried. The other figure 
too, which was to be a Germania, was well under way, 
only the head was not even begun, for the sculptor did 
not know what model he could get. 

Lotta was thinking of all these things while she got 
together the ingredients for her pudding, the receipt 
for which her mother had given her. It is hardly sur- 
prising that her thoughts were not much occupied by 
her pudding. Agathon Beraari — delightful name! — 
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Agathon Bernari apparently was not in love with Leo- 
nore, and stood gazing out of the window as soon as 
she, Lotta, was visible — a delightful prospect was un- 
folding itself before her. In a moment of sudden bold- 
ness she had sent her manuscript to the editor of a 
magazine. Now she was expecting an answer every- 
day, though it was slow in coming. She had already 
devised a hundred different ways of spending the 
money she should get for it, which she felt sure would 
be at least a thousand marks, and now she was again 
meditating whether she should send the money to 
Christopher, who strange to say, had not yet got into 
debt; whether she should use it in making a journey, 
only she had no very clear idea whether she could 
travel for that sum all over or only half over the 
world; or, finally, whether she would not better put it 
by as a nest-egg for a rainy day, for with artists bad 
times were always to be expected — this was one of 
Lotta's sensible days, when she was inclined to econ- 
omy. A thousand marks at five per cent, would give 
fifty marks a year — that was not to be despised. It 
was not in vain that Dr. Steinmann, with untold pa- 
tience, had instructed her in the mysteries of reckoning 
interest. 

" Take the yolks of sixteen eggs," she read again 
from her mother's receipt. She realty must put her 
mind on it. She could not count on her friends coming 
to-day, for Eva had another gold embroidery which 
must be finished, which was to be the last for the pres- 
ent. Dr. Steinmann had declared that her eyes could 
not bear the glittering work for long at a time. Marie 
was with Leonore at the studio for her last sitting, 
and Dora had said she could not very likely come till 
late, as they had a dressmaker in the house, and be- 
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sides she had nothing to cook to-day. It was Lotta's 
day for cooking, and though it was not an agreeable 
prospect to spend hours alon ewith Dame Pythia, for 
once she was obliged to resign herself to the inevitable. 

" The yolks of sixteen eggs/ 9 she repeated. " Oh, yes, 
where are the eggs ? oh, there they are, a whole basket 
full. Eggs enough in all conscience/' 

Lotta counted out sixteen eggs, and opened them 
carefully. She hated to do it, but she had gradually 
learned the difficult art. She put the yolks, as the re- 
ceipt said, in a dish. Well, that was done, now what 
next? 

"Mix in two cups of sugar and the juice of two 
lemons; beat the whites of fourteen eggs to a froth and 
stir in gently." Good gracious, must she do that too ? 
Lotta could never manage to get her eggs beaten 
properly, and there it was written down in her mother's 
handwriting — "The success of this pudding depends 
on the stiffness of the whites." The whites of fourteen 
eggs — that was hard! But Lotta had made up her 
mind to do her very best, and Miss Gravemaker should 
find her at the hated task at any rate. So she counted 
out fourteen more eggs, which she carefully broke, 
only she put the whites in a shallow dish this time, 
and the yolks in a deep one, opened the window, for 
the eggs would beat better in a draught, gave a deep 
sigh and set bravely to work. 

It was really pitiful to see how hard the work was, 
but by and by the white foam began to rise and gradu- 
ally the yellowish transparent mass was really trans- 
formed into a white, firm froth. That was a pleasure. 

Lotta grew so energetic that her cheeks were fiery 
red, when the bell rang. She set her dish quickly on 
the table, and hurried out. It was Dora. 
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"Mamma sent me away, either from compassion on 
me or on you/' cried Dora, gaily, taking off her things 
in the corridor. " She declared that nothing good would 
come of your lemon pudding, and that you would be 
sure to burn the house down over our heads when you 
made the fire. How are you getting on ? " 

" Oh, capitally/' said Lotta a little bit offended. " The 
yolks of sixteen eggs mixed with sugar and lemon 
juice, and then the whites of fourteen eggs stirred in 
gently — it is quite simple." 

" You talk like a cook-book/' said Dora admiringly. 
" Have you really beaten the eggs to a froth ? " 

" Oh, yes, and such froth," cried Lotta proudly, open- 
ing the kitchen door. " Just look/' 

Yes, the froth was certainly stiff, but oh, horrors! it 
was quietly restmg on the kitchen table instead of on 
the dish. Lotta had moved too quickly, and it had 
spilled over. 

" Oh, dear, what shall I do ? " she cried helplessly. 

" Oh, never mind, we will take it up," said Dora re- 
assuringly. " The table is clean, and it won't do any 
harm — of course you need not tell any one of this lit- 
tle episode." 

Dora set skillfully to work to take up the egg, and 
she succeeded in rescuing the greater portion. 

" What have you got in those dishes ? " she asked. 

" In this one I put the whites of the sixteen yolks, 
and in that one the yolks of the fourteen whites," ex- 
plained Lotta. 

" But, Lotta, why did you not take your fourteen 
whites out of the sixteen eggs ? " cried Dora. 

Lotta looked unspeakably dismayed for a moment. 
"Ah," sbe then said, slowly, " I never thought of it." 

Then they both burst into a hearty laugh, 
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" Quick, take those dishes away/' cried Dora jump- 
ing" up. " That is too absurd, but we won't tell any- 
one. Oh, Lotta, you certainly were born to be a cook." 

"But what shall we do with all those yolks and 
whites ? " groaned Lotta. 

" We will carry it after the lesson to Mrs. Rhode. 
She can make some scrambled eggs for the children 
of it, to-night," said Dora, comfortingly. 

"' So she can," said Lotta, brightening up. " But I 
should like to know whether I really am quite incapa- 
ble of ever doing any thing sensible in the cooking line." 

" Dear child," said Dora, stroking her friend's cheek, 
" I have firmly resolved never to think myself superior 
to^ou again, since all my wisdom and virtue tumbled 
down with such a fearful crack, but I would advise you 
not to try any more. You are sure to do something 
absurd. As Bertha says, you have no genius for the 
practical." 

But Lotta would by no means agree to that, and on 
that very afternoon she thought she had found an 
opportunity for making a master-stroke in the culinary 
line. 

She had been to see Dora and was going home 
through the market-place. It was Friday, and the 
peasants from the country were already coming in. 
Among the wares which they had brought to market, 
a cart full of live geese caught Lotta's eye. She 
stopped and looked thoughtfully at the birds. 

" Want a young goose, madam ? " asked the peasant 
owner of these rescuers of the Capitol. 

" What kind of geese are they ? " asked Lotta. 

" Green geese," replied the man emphatically. 

Green geese! That sounded to Lotta like some- 
thing very delicate — what if she were to buy. a goose 
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and make a present of this delicious dish to the cooking 
class. 

" What do your geese cost ? " she continued. 

"Six marks; the large ones seven, that small one 
you can have for five marks fifty/' replied the peasant 
with an air as if he would say, " Don't you see that I 
am almost making you a present of it ? " 

Lotta was never very well off in financial matters, 
and this quarter she had had to submit to a sharp re- 
proof from her guardian, on account of bad manage- 
ment, for in addition to the thirty marks for her unpaid 
dressmaker's bill there were the ten marks which she 
had gradually borrowed from Dora, but she did have 
a little money in her purse just now. She took out 
her portemonnaie. " But how shall I get the goose 
home ? " she inquired. 

" The boy there will carry it for you. Which one 
will you have ? " 

" One for six marks — can it be killed at once ? " 

" Well, if you was to feed it up for a week or two, it 
would taste better — it is a little dry now/' said the 
man, putting away his six marks. Lotta went home, 
with the boy carrying the goose behind her, not with- 
out being stared at a good deal on the way, but she 
bore it heroically. 

"Good gracious, Miss Lotta, what is that?" the 
maid-servant cried as she opened the door. 

" I will tell you, Mary — it is a green goose/' said 
Lotta with an important air, rewarding the bearer 
with fifty pfennigs, which he put in his pocket with an 
air of satisfaction, but then quickly departed, as he 
feared the lady had made a mistake in the coin. "I 
bought it for our cooking class. We will have it 
roasted, and I will invite the other ladies and perhapis 
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Miss Gravemaker too, and then we will have a little 
dinner." 

" Here ? " asked Mary, gravely. 

" I don't know about that yet " — Lotta did not wish 
to say that the place for having the dinner would de- 
pend on her mother's moods. " Perhaps we will have 
it in the house on * Stone Street. A table and two 
chairs will be easy to get, and we shall not need any- 
thing more." 

Mary was a young girl from the country, and was 
quite ready for anything out of the common order of 
things. So she contemplated Lotta's purchase with a 
more favorable glance than another girl would have 
done, and only said doubtfully, 

" Is it really a young goose, Miss Lotta ? " 

" Quite young. You may rely upon it, Mary," added 
Lotta with an air of superiority. " It must be fed for 
a week or two, for it would be a little dry now." 

« What'U you feed it with ?" asked Mary. 

Lotta had not thought of that. " Can't you feed her 
with potatoes ? " she asked a little dismayed. 

The goose, which now began to recover from its long 
journey from the country, and from the peasant-boy's 
decidedly rough manner of transportation, now began 
to run up and down the corridor, to flap its wings, and 
to utter a loud " qua, qua — " 

" Oh, if mamma should hear it," cried Lotta, turning 
pale at the thought of having her costly purchase 
taken promptly away from her. 

How fortunate that Mary was from the country! 
Lotta would never have had the courage to touch the 
uneasy creature. With a sudden grip Mary took the 
goose under her arm and carried it straight to Lotta's 
bedroom. 
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" There, this is the only place where your mother 
never comes," she said to the rather dismayed Lotta. 
" Here she must stay, for she won't be safe in my room 
even. We will make up a basket for her, and put in a 
dish with some water* But Miss Lotta, she won't get 
very fat on potatoes." 

" Do you think so ? What do you fatten geese on ? " 

" Corn, or barley or wheat." 

" Can you get some ? " 

" To be sure. But I can't put it down in the house- 
keeping ? " 

"I will pay you for it." 

Lotta's tone was again a little condescending, but 
this time it was occasioned by a sort of calm despair, 
for she remembered that she had given the boy the 
last remnant of her worldly goods. Dora would have 
to help her out again, or she would go straight to her 
guardian. He would scold to be sure, but after all 
that wouldn't kill her. 

To begin with, the historic bird caused its owner a 
sleepless night. It was a horrible creature. Instead 
of staying peaceably in its basket and going to sleep, 
as every well-regulated bird ought to do, it made no 
end of an uproar. And yet certainly the ungrateful 
thing had never had so soft a bed as the basket care- 
fully stuffed out with old quilts and rags. 

" But every one to his taste," said Lotta, in a melan- 
choly tone, as her protege seemed to have absolutely 
no liking for her soft bed, but apparently had a strong 
leaning towards the box filled with straw, which had 
hitherto been her shelter. But at any rate the worthy 
bird had at least remained in the basket, during the 
night. But in the early grey dawn she was fully 
aroused, got out of her basket, and not only drank out 
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of her dish of water — which Lotta could have pardoned 
— but got into it bodily and took a bath as well as its 
narrow limits would permit, and splashed the water 
all over Lotta's elegant little room, to such an extent, 
"hat the drops even fell on her nose, and that she con- 
sidered unpardonable and quite beyond bearing. 

Strengthened by this refreshment and aroused to 
fresh deeds of heroism, she began to make a voyage of 
discovery through the room, pecked at every object 
with her bill, and expressed her approbation by loud 
quacks. But the culminating point of honor was 
reached, when she not only greeted Lotta's bed with 
an energetic " qua, qua/ 5 but with outstretched neck 
and ruffled feathers, made an attempt to jump into it. 
With the courage of despair Lotta flung a pillow at 
her head, upon which, much offended, the goose beat a 
retreat, seated herself in her basket and only now and 
then cast an angry look at her mistress. 

It was a fearful night. 

It was fortunate that after the sun had risen, Lotta 
got a little sleep, in which the eggs of the preceding 
day, the angry goose and the dreaded wrath of her 
mother, united to produce a sort of nightmare. Weary 
in every limb, she at last got up, and was rather un- 
graciously received by her mother, who since Christo- 
pher's departure was more subject to her old " moods " 
than ever. 

" Mary, another such night will be the death of me," 
said Lotta to the maid, when her mother had left the 
breakfast-room. 

Mary looked compassionately at her young mistress, 
who looked really ill. 

"Yes, Miss Lotta, we had better have the goose 
killed. Your room won't be the better for it. Lucky 
*it is that I took up all the carpets yesterday/' 
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Lotta shook her head. 

" Killed ? Impossible, Mary. I couldn't offer them 
a dry goose." 

"What if we put him in the attic ?" said the good- 
natured girl. " I would take her in my room, but you 
know your mother is likely to come in there any time, 
and she would hear the noise in her room." 

" No, we can't do that — all the people in the house 
would know in three days that we were fattening a 
goose up in the attic, and then mamma would find it 
out. No, no — I have undertaken the thing, so now I 
must carry it out." 

" You can get used to anything," said Mary, good- 
naturedly. "And so you will get used to the goose, 
after a while." 

And with this Lotta was obliged to content her- 
self. 

Whether it was the wakeful night or something else 
that weighed on her spirits, Lotta rang the bell at her 
guardian's door, so faintly that Dora, who opened it in 
passing, cried out in surprise, 

" You, Lotta ? I thought it was a beggar." 

"I am a beggar, to-day. Can I speak to your 
father?" 

"Yes, of course. There is some one with him now, 
but you come in, he always comes into the parlor after 
his consultations." 

Lotta shook her head. 

"I would rather wait in the reception room." 

"Are you ill, Lotta?" asked her friend anxiously. 
"You don't look well." 

" I had a wretched night — but there goes the last 
patient; afterwards I will come to you." 

Dr. Steinmann was not a little surprised, when upon 
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his " Come in," his usually gay ward came in hesitat- 
ingly and with drooping head. 

" Good-morning, my dear child," he cried heartily. 
" Have you come to consult the doctor too £ Well, sit 
down and let me hear what it is." 

" I did not come to the doctor, I came to the guar- 
dian. To tell you the truth, I want some money." 

" Indeed ? " said Dr. Steinmann rather amused. " So 
you want money. How much ? " 

"Thirty marks." 

"And what for, if I may ask ? " 

" I don't know that myself yet, but I have used up 
all my money, and I must have some more." 

" Naturally — but wouldn't three marks be enough ? " 

Lotta looked at him in amazement. " Three marks! 
Why Doctor, a bow costs three marks." 

" You call me Doctor — the affair is getting solemn," 
he said, smiling. " Haven't you bows enough already, 
Lotta ? I should think you must have a shopful by 
this time. It is strange," he continued, as she did not 
reply at once. " I have had a good many wards in 
my time, and the boys have often cost me uneasiness 
and sometimes heavy care, but the girls hitherto have 
never done so. In your case it is the reverse. I will 
not extol Christopher's conduct, but it was excusable, 
and he always managed his money affairs well. And 
now he is everything that could be desired. You have 
fifty marks a month, Lotta, and you know very well 
that for a young woman who does not as yet go into 
society, that is a good deal." 

So they tell me," said Lotta dejectedly, "but I don't 
perceive it myself — I don't know where it goes to, but 
I never have any money." 

" If you were a boy, this confession would occasion 
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me the greatest anxiety, but as you are a girl, and our 
Lotta into the bargain, whom we must not judge too 
strictly, that alters the case. I will give you the thirty 
marks, but on one condition — that in the future you 
keep your accounts strictly. I have often advised you 
to do it before, but now I require it." 

" Do you wish to see my book too ? " 

Lotta was half determined in this case not to accept 
the thirty marks, but to get on as best she could with 
Dora's help. 

It seemed as if her guardian could read her thoughts. 

" No," he replied. " That sort of oversight would be 
intolerable to you. What you spend is not my money, 
but your own, which belongs to you by right; I only 
expect you to learn to manage it. In four short years 
you will be your own mistress — Christopher will be of 
age in one year. Then I shall give up my charge, and 
you will take your affairs in your own hands. Before 
that time you must learn how to take care of your 
own money." 

"My friend and guardian!" cried Lotta, jumping 
up. " You will not do that to me ? " 

"What?" 

" Give me my money in my own hands. I wouldn't 
have you do that for anything. I will be obedient, I 
will be a perfect lamb, will do whatever you like — only 
don't ask me to reckon interest, to learn about ex- 
change, or to understand stocks and bonds." 

" The law considers you your own mistress when you 
are twenty-one — " 

" Oh, never mind the law," interrupted Lotta eagerly. 
"You won't get rid of me so easily, at twenty-one 
or at thirty-one, or even at forty-one, if I should live 
to be so horribly old. You are my guardian, and you 
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will have to remain so, just as much as you are Dora's 
father. Do you think I am going to become an orphan 
a second time ? " 

"You will think differently in four years from now; 
you will be glad of your freedom, and glad to get rid 
of the captious, scolding, domineering old guardian." 

" Do you think so ? " and Lotta looked with laughing 
eyes into his grave face. u You are very much mis- 
taken. To be domineered over by you is as much a 
necessity of my existence as air and sunshine. I shall 
always coax you out of more money than you think 
right or necessary, and you will always grumble a lit- 
tle, and when I get my thirty marks to-day — for I won't 
do it cheaper than that — we shall part the best friends 
possible." 

"And the account book," he called after her, as she 
was flying off with the three little gold pieces, which 
he laid down before her. 

" I will buy it to-day," she called back. 

" Incorrigible madcap," he murmured. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Mary was right— one can get used to everything. 
Lotta got accustomed, to a certain extent, to the pres- 
ence of her room-mate the goose. The second night 
she was a little disturbed by it, but on the third the 
necessity of sleep for her youthful, healthy nature 
gained the victory, and she slept so deeply and soundly 
that even the joyous clatter with which her companion 
greeted the dawning day did not disturb her. From 
that time forward she had comfortable nights, for the 
goose too got accustomed to her new surroundings, 
and made herself quite at home in her basket, in which 
she sat at her ease, casting no more hostile glances at 
Lotta. It even came to pass that she showed a sort 
of pleasure in her way when Lotta entered, and wad- 
dled to meet her quacking loudly, or laid her feathered 
head against her. Lotta would not have been Lotta 
if she had not been touched by this sign of the goose's 
growing affection, and it seemed harder every day to 
give the warrant for the execution of her room-mate, 
so that she was always trying to find some excuse for 
postponing the evil day. 

This excuse was soon found without great difficulty, 
for notwithstanding Mary had bought one half peck 
after another of oats, corn and barley, and though the 
goose seemed to have an excellent appetite, she was 
not perceptibly fatter. Every day Mary, with a ruth- 
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lessness which deeply stirred the goose's indignation, 
snatched her up and felt of her body, but in vain — it 
would not grow round. The insulted bird expressed 
its indignation by hissing and flapping its wings, even 
nipping with its dark, hard bill at its tormentor's arm, 
but there was never any change. 

" Miss Lotta," Mary would say with a shake of the 
head, "that bird will eat you out of house and home. 
You had better kill it; the last half peck of oats is all 
gone." 

But Lotta always replied, " No, it must get fat first." 

So this was the condition of things when Mrs. Presi- 
dent Falkenthal, with her daughter, came to call on 
Lotta one day. 

The President's wife was one of the few people of 
whom Lotta stood in awe. The stately repose, the 
perfect ease of her manner, were in such absolute con- 
trast to Lotta's restless ways, that she had at once 
declared that she must either love or hate this lady. 
As she really had found no cause for hating her, she 
had fallen in love with her, though timidly and at a 
distance. She felt a certain restraint in her presence, 
which she never could overcome. She had something 
of the same feeling towards Leonore, but it was not 
so strong, as she was so much nearer her own age. 

"You will be surprised, my dear Miss Lotta, that 
we should descend upon you so abruptly," began Mrs. 
Falkenthal, after she had seated herself on Lotta's 
little sofa, " but your servant told us, that your mother 
was unfortunately not very well, so we thought per- 
haps you would allow us to come straight to your 
sanctum. What a charming room !" 

" Only just look at the little monkey, mamma," re- 
marked Leonore. " You can't think how funny he is. 
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But what is the matter with Beppo to-day ? He makes 
up such ugly faces." 

Since the arrival of the goose, Lotta could do noth- 
ing with Beppo. His monkey's heart suffered tortures 
of jealousy of his feathered neighbor. He had carried 
his dislike so far as to tear out some of her tail-feathers. 
Since then Lotta had kept him chained up, and he had 
so resented their curtailment of his liberty that he had 
done nothing ever since but glower in a corner, and 
make hideous faces. 

"Won't you take him out, Miss Lotta?" asked Leo- 
nore, as Lotta did not immediately reply. " Mamma 
would so like to see the comical creature." 

"Unfortunately he is not very funny just now," said 
Lotta, opening the cage with a presentiment of eviL 
"I am afraid I have spoiled him; he won't obey me 
very well now. Come here, Beppo." 

But Beppo made up a spiteful mocking face, grinned, 
showing his white teeth, but did not stir. 

" I admire your courage, Miss Lotta, in keeping such 
a creature," said Mrs. Falkenthal smiling. "I am 
afraid I should have bad dreams if I had him near me, 
he looks so like a little demon." 

" He has always been so cunning and so funny when 
I have seen him before," said Leonore, defending her 
favorite. " I cannot believe, Miss Lotta, that you, with 
all your energy, cannot conquer such a little crea- 
ture." 

"Come here, Beppo," repeated Lotta, somewhat 
vexed, but Beppo continued to gnash his teeth and 
would not stir. Then Lotta tried to seize him, but 
quick as a flash the angry animal evaded her grasp, 
and she felt a sharp pain in her hand; Beppo uttering 
a shrill cry of rage had bitten her finger through. 
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" Qua, qua/' the goose in the adjoining room an- 
swered the voice of her enemy. 

Mrs. Falkenthal listened in surprise, but said noth- 
ing. 

Lotta bore the pain in her bitten finger as well as 
she could. 

" I knew there was no use in trying to coax him 
now/' she said with a forced smile. 

" Oh, I hope he didn't hurt you," cried Leonore, sym- 
pathetically. 

" Oh— it is nothing," and while Lotta, tormented by 
anxiety, listened for her prisoner in the bedroom, she 
made polite inquiries after the health of the President, 
with whom the somewhat harsh air of the city did not 
agree very well. 

What answer she received, whether the President 
was better or worse, she could not have told after- 
wards, for to her horror she could hear how the goose 
was promenading up and down the bedroom, and was 
making all sorts of curious noises, but happily she did 
not utter any more loud quacks, probably because 
Beppo was silent, glowering in a corner of his cage. 

" I am afraid we are disturbing Miss Lotta, Leo- 
nore," said Mrs. Falkenthal, who did not know what to 
make of Lotta's evident abstraction. " I am sure you 
have something to do, my dear ? " 

" Oh, not at all, I assure you," stammered Lotta, in 
still greater confusion, for she could hear plainly that 
the goose was pecking here and there at the door with 
her hard bill — a harmless amusement which the im- 
prisoned bird permitted itself now and then. 

"Only— I thought—" 

" Qua, qua, qua," cried the melodious voice close to 
the door. 

9 
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The President's wife really started this time, and 
Leonore too looked greatly amazed. 

Lotta did not know in the least what she should 
say, but she was more than ever resolved not to admit 
the presence of the goose at any price. 

" We will only stay long enough to deliver our mes- 
sage, dear Miss Lotta," said Mrs. Falkenthal to Lotta. 
As a woman of the world she was the quicker to re- 
cover herself. "You have no doubt heard of — well, I 
will say of my husband's protege, the young sculp- 
tor, Agathon Bernari ? " 

Lotta bent her head in silence. She could not grow 
redder than she had already become through the agony 
of embarrassment caused by the goose, so no change 
of color was perceptible. 

"This young man, who, as you know, has his studio 
directly opposite your kitchen, has often seen you there 
at work. You must not be offended at his looking at 
you — an artist must make his studies when and where 
he can. As I say, he has often noticed you there, and 
now he has an earnest desire to become acquainted 
with you — would you. allow him to call upon you ? " 

" If you wish it, madam/' stammered Lotta in great 
confusion. 

" I do not know what he wants of you," continued 
the lady, "but he seemed very anxious to see you. 
Yoti must forgive him for the mystery he makes of it 
— an artist's whim — everybody knows what that is. 
Would it disturb you if he came this evening at six ? " 

"Oh, no, not at all." 

This was not exactly true. Lotta had made an ap- 
pointment with Dora for that hour, to go and see 
Marie von Rheinach. But what was Dora, what was 
Marie, what were all the friends and all the appoint- 
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ments in the world, compared with this wonderful 
event ! 

Mrs. Falkenthal rose. 

" It is really a charming- little home that you have 
made for yourself here. My daughter has told me a 
great deal about the cosiness of your boudoir, but I 
find it much more delightful than I had imagined. 
May I not see your bedroom too ? Eva Rhode de- 
scribed it to me as a sea of lace on a rose-colored back- 
ground." 

Lotta, with the courage of despair, placed herself in 
front of the door which the lady was approaching. 

" Pardon me, Mrs. Falkenthal — not to-day — not to- 
day. It is — they are — cleaning it." 

"Ah, I beg a thousand pardons — another time then, 
if you will allow me. Come Leonore, it really is quite 
time for us to go, we are keeping Miss Werner." 

" So you are house-cleaning to-day ? That accounts 
then for the curious noise at the door that puzzled me 
so." 

" Yes," murmured Lotta in a half extinguished voice. 

"Qua, qua, qua, qua," — the shrill tones of the goose 
gave her words the lie on the instant. 

" How — extraordinary — your scrubbing women seem 
to be amusing themselves," remarked Mrs. Falkenthal 
in surprise. 

"It sounds exactly like, a goose," cried Leonore. 
" What an enviable talent for imitation they have." 

" Quite enviable, certainly," chimed in Lotta. " It is 
quite extraordinary — I never heard anything like it." 

"Then Mr. Agathon Bernari may call upon yc»u this 
evening at six o'clock." 

Lotta bowed again — and thanked Heaven she was 
alone once more. 
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As soon as her visitors were gone, Lotta rushed to 
the bell, which she pulled twice with so much force 
that the bell-rope came off in her hand. 

" She must die ! " she cried to the astonished Mary, 
who rushed in in all haste. " She must die this very- 
day/' 

" Who, for mercy's sake, who ? " asked Mary, who 
could think of nothing but that her young mistress 
had suddenly lost her mind. 

"The goose, that horrid creature! Oh, you can't 
imagine what moments, what blissful moments she 
has destroyed for me. They might have been the hap- 
piest of my life, except for that horrid creature." 

" Did the ladies think it was very queer ? " asked 
Mary, compassionately. 

"I don't know," said Lotta hopelessly. "They 
thought that either I or my scrubbing women were 
crazy, or all of us together — Mary, it is dreadful to 
get yourself tangled in a web of lies — there is no get- 
ting out of it." 

"Our minister always told us that," said Mary, as^if 
she quite understood. 

" She dies, she dies this very day, before five o'clock 
this afternoon," repeated Lotta, relentlessly. "The 
agonies I have gone through in this last hour shall 
not embitter the most exalted moment of my life." 

Mary did not in the least understand what Lotta 
meant, but she was too much accustomed to hear her 
romantic phrases to pay any special heed to them. 
She noticed only the death warrant of the goose. 

"Yes, Miss Lotta, that is all right," she said rather 
shamefacedly. " But, will you kill the goose ?" 

" I ? " Lotta started back in amazement* " What an 
idea, Mary!" 
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" Yes, Miss, I thought so too," — Mary scratched her 
head in some embarrassment. " Once I used to wring 
the pigeon's necks, but once one of 'em got away 
only half dead, and ever since I saw him lying squirm- 
ing on the ground, I can't kill any more fowls." 

"Oh what a bore! now we can't even find an ex- 
ecutioner." 

"Oh, Miss, don't take it so much to heart. There 
is Rikin, the shoemaker's wife; if you give her the 
feathers she will kill the goose for us and pluck it 
too." 

" Then go at once, Mary, and settle it with Rikin. 
I will take your place in the kitchen while you are 
gone. And listen — " she added in a low tone — " Rikin 
must take the goose away at once, while I am in the 
kitchen; I would rather not see the poor thing again." 

The death-warrant of Lotta's room-mate was car- 
ried out, and Mary had the tact to remove at once the 
carefully prepared nest and to put back the rugs 
again, so that Lotta found everything in its former 
condition when she again entered her room. Never- 
theless she was not quite at ease, and when she thought 
of eating the bird that she had cared for so long, a 
feeling of the deepest distaste overpowered her. But 
she constrained herself not to give way to this feeling, 
but to invite her friends to a gay dinner, though to 
herself it would seem more like a funeral than a festi- 
val. But for the present she decided to banish these 
feelings and to hurry over to see Dora, and to arrange 
with her about giving up her appointment for the 
evening. 

She found her friend busy ironing, with glowing 
cheeks and burning hands. She was doing up the finer 
things and was ironing out a whole row of ruches. 
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" Can I speak to you for a moment ?" asked Lotta. 

"Oh, yes," replied Dora; "take a chair and sit down 
hy me. I will not burn you and I can listen to you 
very well." 

" No, no, you can stop now and go with Lotta," said 
her mother. "You do not disturb us at all, dear 
Lotta; I have been telling Dora to stop for the last 
half hour. My husband does not like it when she does 
the ironing, and she must not come to the table with 
such hot cheeks, or papa will be angry with me." 

" Oh, please, mamma, I did so want to finish the 
ruches," pleaded Dora. 

" I will finish them — and now not a word more. Go 
to your own room and get cooled off a little, and then 
dress yourself so you will come to the table all cool 
and fresh." 

Dora obeyed unwillingly, but she obeyed. 

" Won't you stop too, mamma ? " she asked rather 
downcast. 

"I will just finish these few ruches. Bertha can 
iron the rest after dinner — they are very common 
things. Go, child. Don't you see that Lotta is fairly 
bursting with secrets of some kind?" she added 
smiling. 

As soon as they reached Dora's room, Lotta fell on 
her friend's neck. 

" Dora, Dora, he is coming to see me." 

"He? Who?" 

"Agathon Bernari." 

"The sculptor? What for?" 

"I don^t know. Oh, Dora, what can he want.?" 

Dora sat down and looked gravely at her friend. 

"Lotta, I beg of you, don't do anything rash." 

"Dora, child, I have nothing at all to do. I have 
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only to bear and to endure as it is woman's destiny 
to do." 

" Well, I must say I don't quite see that," said Dora. 
" It is for you to say yes or no." 

" Could I deny him anything ? Oh, Dora ! " 

Dora proceeded to do up her hair, which certainly 
looked as if it needed it, and said, as she put on her 
dressing-gown. 

" I say, Lotta, I don't like that sort of thing. It is 
true we neither of us know what he wants, and very 
possibly it is something quite different from what we 
think. But if he should really presume to offer him- 
self to you to-day without more ado, I know very well 
that if it were me he would get a sound rebuff." 

"You judge according to your lights — you do not 
love him." 

" No, not in the least, and of course that may alter 
the case; that I will gladly allow. But I cannot help 
it — I should consider it a great impertinence." 

"You are hard, Dora." 

"That may be." Dora reddened a little and con- 
tinued as she put up her hair. "You have got to 
marry him, not I. I can tell you I really cannot under- 
stand how a girl can leave her father and mother and 
go away with an utter stranger. I am sure I could 
never do it." 

"Would you rather marry an acquaintance ? " 

" I don't know — in fact I know nothing at all about 
it. And, do you know, before I got engaged I should 
insist on my father's knowing the man." 

"And what if he were so unfortunate as not to 
please your father ? " 

"Lotta," said Dora, earnestly, "that would be a 
frightful misfortune, for then I should be quite in 
doubt what to do." 
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Lotta too had grown serious. 

" It would be dreadful for me too — Dora, I beg of 
you to tell me — he has never spoken as if he did not 
like him, has he ? " 

Dora shook her head. 

" No ; on the contrary, he said he had made a good 
impression on him. But of course he never thought 
of him — that 3 r ou — " 

" I know," interrupted Lotta. " But it is too late for 
all that now, Dora. If he loves me as I love him, 
everything 1 will be made clear between us this evening/' 

"And to-morrow he will come to call on papa in a 
dress-coat and a white tie," sighed Dora. " Don't be 
vexed with me, but I can't get used to it all at once. 
I don't like it — turn it and twist it as I will, I don't 
like it/' 

With this conclusion Lotta was obliged to content 
herself. But as they parted Dora whispered to her, 
"At any rate I will come over to you for a minute this 
evening; I must know what happens." 

" Miss Lotta," Mary came running to meet her with 
a dismayed countenance, " only think, Rikin says — " 

" Well what ? Tell me quick." 

" Rikin says — but you must not be angry with me, 
Miss Lotta." 

" How can I be angry with you for anything Rikin 
says ? Tell me," urged Lotta. 

" Rikin says our goose isn't a young goose at all, but 
an old gander, and you were most awfully cheated." 

" Indeed ? " returned Lotta, much more calmly than 
the trembling maid-servant had expected. " Did Rikin 
say that?" 
"i "Yes, and she really understands about it, Miss 

% Lotta. It isn't long since she came here from the 

i 
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country. I thought the bill and the feet were so aw- 
fully dark and hard." 

" Is an old gander fit to eat ?" asked Lotta. 

" Rikin thinks it isn't fit for the likes of you." Mary 
spoke in a rather shamefaced way. " To be sure the 
meat is a little hard and tough, but we haven't quite 
thrown away all that good grain. Of course we will 
eat it." 

"No," replied Lotta, decidedly. "We will not eat 
it. I could not invite my friends to partake of a tough 
old goose. Tell Rikin from me that she may have the 
goose and I hope it will taste good." 

Mary was not quite satisfied with this turn of affairs. 
She did not care to bestow this fine goose on Rikin. 
Why should these people eat the goose whose last 
days she had cared for ? But the delighed Rikin in- 
vited her to partake of the feast, so her feelings were 
soothed. 

But no one could have rejoiced more at this un- 
expected turn of affairs than Lotta. She need not eat 
her former room-mate, the funeral feast was lifted 
from her soul, and so she did not disturb herself about 
her lost money, which she comforted herself by think- 
ing she would have been sure to spend in some other 
way. 

And now the hour was approaching in which her 
fate was to be decided, and with every minute her ex- 
citement increased. She did not need to take special 
pains to conceal this from her mother. The exag- 
gerated egotism of a nervous invalid had long since 
made Mrs. Werner quite insensible to the emotions of 
her children. Lotta would have feared the calm, clear 
eyes of her guardian at this moment far more than 
her mother's dull discontented glance. 
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"Why did I hear nothing* of the FalkenthaPs call 
to-day ? " she asked. 

" Mary had strict orders not to let any one in — you 
had said you were not well enough to see any one." 

"How I am always misunderstood/' sighed Mrs. 
Werner. 

Like most nervous invalids, she was generally better 
later in the day, and now she was sitting elegantly 
dressed, in her arm-chair. " How could I tell that the 
FalkenthaPs would come ? Of course I would have 
received them. But you never tell me anything. I 
always hear everything afterwards, and no doubt there 
is plenty that I never hear," 

" They only made a very short call. They wanted 
to ask me to let the young sculptor call upon me — the 
one I told you about, mamma." 

" Sculptor ? I don't know any sculptor." 

" Don't you remember, mamma ? That young Aga- 
thon Bernari who is making the group of statuary for 
the vestibule of the new Council House." 

" Yes, I remember now. Lotta, you are getting too 
independent; you forget that you are not grown up 

yet." 

Lotta sprang up. To have that said to her only an 
hour before a declaration of love and an engagement 
was too hard. 

" Mamma, I am seventeen years old/' 

"No matter if you are twenty. You are not out 
yet. A girl who is not out is not considered grown up." 

Lotta perceived that her mother was in one of her 
nervous "moods," in which nothing was right. In 
former times these moods had often led to bitter 
quarrels and burning tears, but Lotta's natural good 
temper and Dr. Stienmann's unceasing warnings had 
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at last had so much effect that even at such moments 
she respected in her both the mother and the invalid. 
It had been a hard lesson uo learn, but she had learned 
it at last. She was silent. 

" Yes, you are getting too independent/' continued 
her mother, discontentedly. " It is not your place to 
receive visitors like Mrs. Falkenthal, and it is for your 
mother to decide whether you will receive the young 
sculptor or not. You forget what custom requires of 
you." 

This was very hard, but Lotta did see that her 
mother was right on one point at least. It had not 
occurred to her to get her mother's opinion as to 
whether she should receive the young man or not, and 
this, she could not but acknowledge, was a question 
for her mother to decide. 

" If I have acted too hastily, I beg you to forgive 
me, mamma," she said quite meekly. " I should really 
never have thought of receiving Mrs. Falkenthal, if 
she had not come especially to my room. And the 
rest seemed to come so as a matter of course that I 
did not think about it. I did not like to refuse her a 
favor." 

Lotta had unconscionsly taken the right way to 
quiet her mother. She stood in great awe of the 
President's wife, not because she was an elegant 
woman, but because she was the wife of the President. 

" I will not reproach you any more, my daughter," 
she said magnanimously. " You can easily make good 
your error. Of course I shall be present at your in- 
terview with the young man." 

Good gracious! Lotta could feel a cold shiver run- 
ning down her back. Good-bye to the glowing words, 
bo the first trembling confession of love. What should 
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have been a betrothal would become a formal call — 
the turning-point of her destiny had not yet arrived; 
what had been so near, so nearly within her grasp, 
was retreating again to an unattainable distance. 

"As you please, mamma," she began again. " Only 
it seemed to me that Mrs. Falkenthal expressly wished 
me to receive the young man alone, because he — had 
something particular to say to me." 

"Lotta," said her mother sharply, "you will allow 
me to manage the affairs of my household in my own 
way." 

Lotta hung her head and was silent. 

Nevertheless, it is always true that nothing is ever 
eaten so hot as when it comes off the stove. The next 
moment Mrs. Werner regretted her sharpness. That 
would imply that the President's wife had lost sight 
of the convenances. No, Mrs. Werner did not mean 
to say that, and did not think it. When after a little 
while Mary entered with the announcement that Mr. 
Bernari wished to speak with Miss Lotta, Mrs. Werner 
replied, in a peevish tone, " Take the gentleman to Mins 
Lotta's room, Mary; I am too ill to see him." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

And now the important moment had arrived in 
which Lotta was to meet him, to speak to him face to 
face. She had often dreamed of this moment — a won- 
derful situation for the next novel, which she already- 
had ready in her mind, but she had never been able to 
carry it out fully. She could not determine whether 
he would lead the conversation or she, whether he 
would kiss her hand, fall at her feet or do something 
else quite extraordinary, and still less could she decide 
what she should do. She was in the highest state of 
excitement, in short. 

And yet wonderful to relate nothing at of all this 
happened. 

A slender young man stood at the door of her sitting- 
room bowing respectfully, though with some little em- 
barrassment, and she returned his bow coolly and 
politely, as she had returned the bows of strange gen- 
tlemen a hundred times before. Her heart stopped its 
wild beating and the rushing in her ears ceased. 

" Will you take a seat ? " she said pointing to a chair. 

He obeyed with another bow and she seated herself 
on the sofa. Now it was coming. 

It was strange, but she had grown quite calm all at 
once. When she saw him close she found him very 
handsome, handsomer even than she had thought him. 
His features were wonderfully fine and regular, his 
mouth was almost femininely delicate. And yet Lotta 
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was aware of a feeling of disappointment — she had 
thought him taller, larger, more imposing. He was 
not short, but only of medium height, and so boyishly 
slender that he looked smaller and younger than he 
really was. "I wish he would not speak to-day/' 
thought Lotta, with a peculiar feeling. "I wish I 
might know him better first." 

The young man was apparently at a loss how to 
begin. Young as Lotta was, she was not wanting in 
social tact, and she would have helped him a little, but 
now she was a little afraid of what was coming, and 
had already come to the conclusion that it would have 
been better if her mother had remained. 

Then he raised his eyes — beautiful, soft, dark-grey 
eyes, with rather a timid look in them. 

" I am very grateful to you, Miss Werner, for so 
kindly granting my request, though I fear I must 
often have appeared before you in not the most favor- 
able light," he began in that soft voice she had so often 
heard. 

" Oh, don't mention it, Mr. Bernari — Mrs. Falken- 
thaFs wish — if I can be of use to you in any way — " 

The young man bowed slightly, "I thought I had 
her to thank for your kindness, Miss Werner — " he 
said, smiling and settling himself more comfortably in 
his arm-chair. Lotta noticed that he still kept his 
hat in his hand — she had not asked him to lay it aside, 
as became a hostess — but she perceived that it was a 
round black felt hat; when a man was going to offer 
himself he always wore a tall hat, at least so she had 
heard. 

" Won't you put down your hat ? " she said. 

" If you will allow me." 

The felt hat was thereupon laid down on the nearest 
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chair. The young man leaned back more carelessly, 
he had evidently quite overcome his temporary em- 
barrassment. Again a strangely questioning searching 
glance from the beautiful eyes rested on Lotta's face. 

" "WJith your kind permission I will make my request/' 

She bent her head in assent. Her excitement had 
quite calmed down, her cold, trembling hands had found 
their natural temperature again. If the slaughtered 
goose in the neighboring room had now uplifted her 
piercing qua, qua, it would have caused Lotta far less 
horror than it had done this morning when the Presi- 
dent's wife was there. 

"You may have heard, Miss Werner," began the 
young man, "that I have succeeded in getting the 
commission for the two groups for the vestibule of the 
new Council House of this city. They are to be a 
Themis and a Germania — may I take it for granted 
that you are aware of this ? " 

Lotta assented — she had not the slightest idea what 
he was aiming at. 

" It is often very difficult for an artist," continued 
the sculptor, after a slight pause, "to find in real life 
theideal of his heads, and it is more difficult to find 
them attainable for him. In this work I have hitherto 
been wonderfully fortunate — I found a head for my 
Themis not only embodied in Miss Falkenthal, but my 
friendly relations to the family enabled me to copy it 
exactly." 

He stopped. Lotta was by this time utterly bewib 
dered — she had not the faintest idea what all this 
would lead to. It seemed every moment more im- 
probable that he should be intending to offer himself, 
and to tell the truth it no longer seemed to her so de- 
sirable as it had done. 
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"I have been less fortunate with the Germania," 
continued the young man as Lotta did not reply, and 
again that strange, inquiring, searching glance rested 
on her face. " I must acknowledge that at first I had 
thought of two quite separate statues, and then I 
should not have been so particular about the choice of 
heads. Then afterward I became convinced that a 
more symbolic relation might be expressed — Ger- 
mania, as protector of German rights. You under- 
stand what I mean ? " 

Lotta was greatly embarrassed. She did not in the 
least understand what he meant, and it was quite in- 
comprehensible to her what this visit had to do with 
his artistic creations. 

As she made no reply, he continued. "You will 
pardon the artist for venturing to bore you with his 
ideas, Miss Werner. My Themis — " 

"Excuse me," interrupted Lotta, whose bewilder- 
ment increased every moment. " It is so long since I 
studied mythology that I really do not exactly know 
who Theinis was. There," she thought to herself, 
" now I have ruined myself forever in his eyes." 

If this was so, the young artist had tact enough to 
not show it. He could not quite keep back an expres- 
sion of astonishment, but he replied quietly: "Themis 
is the goddess of Justice, her attributes are the sword 
and scales. She weighs the sms before she judges, 
and she is not only called upon to punish but also to 
protect and to aid in the cultivation of law and order. 
So I could make use of Miss Falkenthal's mild and 
noble countenance and her grave and yet kindly ex- 
pression. But if right is to be strong, the empire 
must be protected, and my Germania is to express this 
strong and firm protection of outward things, while 
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order and civilization reign within. For this I need a 
head with strong lines and energetic character, the 
mark of a strong will about the mouth, a low but 
massive forehead, large, clear eyes — in a word, not an 
ideal but a characteristic head." 

"And where will you look for this head?" asked 
Lotta, who now began to feel firm ground under her 
feet, and to take a mental survey of her acquaintance. 

" I do not need to look for it — I have already found 
it." 

"And where ? " she asked with interest. 

" In — you, Miss Werner." 

Lotta was so astonished that she looked at the 
young man with wide-open eyes, without being able 
to answer a word. 

" I had not supposed this would be so utterly unex- 
pected to you as it seems to be to judge from your 
expression. I had even feared that I might have 
seemed rude to you sometimes, I have looked at you 
so much. The very first time I saw you watering 
your plants in your bay-window I thought to myself, 
Germania ! I often had the good fortune to see you 
then, when I passed on my way to the studio. I re- 
membered once even that I bowed out of pure embar- 
rassment and actually thought I got a little bow in 
return. But that was a mistake as I see now, for 
wh.ch you must be magnanimous enough to forgive 
me with the rest of my sins." 

Lotta did not know which way to look in her con- 
fusion ; he perceived her blushes and resumed. 

" I will not i nger, for I fear I have already taken 
up too much of your time. You must have guessed 
the request I have come to make. Would you be wili- 
ng to sit to me for my Germania ? " 
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The beautiful eyes rested imploringly upon her, but 
Lotta did not see their beauty. 

"Pardon me, Mr. Bernari, if I do not answer at 
once/' she stammered at length. " This is quite un- 
expected — I don't know ^what I ought to say. I don't 
know what my mother would say to it, and my guar- 
dian must know of it too." 

" Of course the last thing I should desire would be 
to tempt you to a step which you might afterwards 
regret/' he said with a rather impatient sigh. " From 
something Mrs. Falkenthal let fall, I understood that 
your consent to my request would depend upon you 
alone, and therefore I ventured to come directly to 
you. I would not bore you very much, your head is 
so characteristic that a few sittings would suffice. . 
And besides, I have taken the liberty of learning your 
features by heart," he added smiling, " at the risk of 
drawing down upon me your serious displeasure. 
Perhaps you would be so good as to write me a line 
when you have consulted with your mother?" 

"And with my guardian," said Lotta. 

"I scarcely think Dr. Steinmann would have any 
objections, he has always been very cordial to me. He 
was on the committee that gave me the commission." 

He got up and took his hat. 

" I should never have dared to penetrate into this 
sanctum, if I had not resolved to give my whole might 
to this work," he said very earnestly. "My whole 
* future hangs upon it. It depends on the success or 
failure of this work whether I obtain an appointment 
in the Berlin Academy. I am engaged. If I obtain 
it, we shall both be at the goal of our desires after a 
struggle of years. Perhaps," he added smiling, "this 
consideration may determine you as it did Miss Fal- 
kenthal, I will wish you good-evening." 
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He was gone and Lotta sank down in her seat in 
the bay-window. 

How long she sat there she did not know. Beppo, 
angry and jealous, bit the bars of his cage and drew 
his monkey's paw across them till they clattered, the 
flowers sent out their perfume, and the ghost of the 
slaughtered goose swept revengefully through the 
room — but Lotta noticed nothing. When the room 
was quite dark the door opehed and Dora glided in. 

"Has he gone ?" 

Lotta sprang up. 

" Long ago." 

"And how did it go off ? " 

" Oh — very well." Lotta's face began to twitch un- 
accountably, whether from suppressed weeping or a 
.desire to laugh, Dora could not tell. 

"Are you — engaged ? " 

Lotta looked at her friend's anxious, excited face, 
and the comical side of the affair which she had so long 
viewed from its tragic side, suddenly struck her. The 
desire to laugh won the day. 

" Dora, Dora," she cried, embracing her friend, " it 
is all a great mistake. He does not love me, he has 
long been engaged; he does not want to marry me at 
all, he only wants me to sit to him — and — on a nearer 
view — I don't love him either and am heartily glad 
that he did not offer himself to me, for perhaps I 
should have felt obliged to say yes." 

"Thank Heavens," cried Dora, with all her heart, 
and then the two friends burst into such a wild fit of 
laughter that Mrs. Werner was startled out of her 
evening nap and sent angrily to inquire what all this 
nonsense was about. 

And so Lotta's heart-breaking love at first sight 
came to an end. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

The September sun was pouring" its golden light 
into Marie von Rheinach s little room, and was light- 
ing up the city and the surrounding country, but Marie 
saw nothing of it. Not that she was insensible to the 
charms of light and air and sunshine — on the contrary 
she found it so tempting that she had turned her 
writing-table away from it. Now when she looked up, 
she no longer looked out on the gardens and fields, but 
her eyes rested on the rather dingy wall-paper of her 
room. From this she turned more contentedly to her 
books than if she had been gazing dreamily and long- 
ingly out into the open air. 

The writing-table had quite an air of learning; no 
one would have looked for such treasures of wisdom 
from that dainty blonde head. The severest of lesson- 
books, theology, history, geography, the theory of 
mathematics, grammar, rhetoric — ah, it was hard 
work to put all this into one poor head, and sometimes 
even Marie's bright mind grew clouded. 

To prepare for an examination all alone is hard 
work — even the best will in the world stumbles over 
almost insurmountable obstacles. If one is in a class 
the teacher has all the burden of explanation, if one 
opens one's ears ever so little it would be wonderful 
if something did not penetrate the brain. But alone 
to master paragraph by paragraph the hard work 
which the examination requires without teachers, 
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without companions, without encouragement, is hard, 
very hard, and Marie did not conceal it from herself. 
It was not even unheard of that sometimes, when a 
lesson would not stay in her head, a sudden tear would 
be quickly brushed away from the blooming cheek. 
And besides, she had had so many interruptions. Her 
father's illness, the merry cooking-lessons, Kurt's visit, 
her visits with Leonore to the sculptor's studio, all 
these things had cost her many precious hours, and 
her endeavors to make up at night for lost time by 
day, had failed most lamentably. She had gone ig- 
nominiously to sleep over her books. 

She did not exactly know how it was that she had 
attained to the honor of being Leonore's chaperone. 
When she had made the promised call on the Falken- 
thaFs with her brother, Kurt had suddenly declared 
that it would give his sistqr great pleasure to accom- 
pany the young lady, and so the matter was settled 
and she was appointed " escort " alternately with 
Dora. She would have gone gladly enough too, if her 
preparations for the examination had not been so hor- 
ribly interrupted by it. 

" No matter, Pussy," Kurt had declared gravely, as 
she endeavored to make a feeble protest on her way 
home, — " believe me, there are more important things 
than your examination," and as she looked at him in 
surprise he had said gently and coaxingly, " Do it for 
my sake, Pussy. It is the greatest service you can 
do me/' 

Then she had said no more but had done what her 
brother desired. 

To-day, she was learning the history of Prussia, and 
the Churfursts of the house of Hohenzollern would not 
stay in her head. . 
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"It is enough to drive one mad," she murmured. 
" There are only twelve, but to save my life I can't re- 
member them." 

Again she went over them. "Now I have it 
Frederick L, Frederick IL, John Cicero, Joachim I., 
Joachim IL, John George, Joachim Frederick, John 
Sigismund, George Wilhelm, the great Churfurst, 
Frederick III. There, that is all" She coimted. 
" But that is only eleven — I have lost one — I have lost 
a Churfurst !" 

She hung down her head dejectedly, and clapped her 
book to angrily. 

After a while she took courage again. " I have done 
it too mechanically " she thought — "with too little 
attention; I will try another way." And Marie hid 
her eyes behind her hand in order to collect her 
thoughts. 

"At the Council of Kostnitz Emperor Sigismund 
bestowed the Mark of Brandenburg upon Frederick 
VI., the Burggrave of Nuremberg of the house of 
Hohenzollern (race springing from Swabia, Castle Ho- 
henzollern, Raube Alp) — Beustowal 1414 — or perhaps 
15 — took possession 1417 — robber knights, Quitzows 
— Friesach and Plauen, lazy Grethe, died 1440. His 
son followed him, Frederick IL, with the iron teeth, 
conquered the cities, built the Castle of Berlin,— capi- 
tal Berlin — formerly Tangermiinde. Abdicated in 
1471, in favor of his brother Albert Achilles, the iron 
king, the founder of the race of Hohenzollern of the 
present day. That is the one I forgot — now it will be 
all right. Frederick L, Frederick II., Albert Achilles, 
John Cicero, Joachim L, Joachim II., John George, 
Joachim Frederick — might have been called the 
Third, it would have been simpler, — George William, 
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the great Churfurst, Frederick III., the first king — 
only eleven again — I shall go crazy — if I haven't lost 
another one !" 

"Ursel, Ursel, where on earth is she hiding now?" 
The Colonel's voice was heard shouting in the hall 
below. " Confound it. where are all the women-folks 
to-day ?" 

" Here, sir/' cried the trembling voice of Ursel from 
a distance. " In the cellar." 

"What have you got to do in the cellar at this time 
of day, instead of staying in the kitchen over your 
kettles where you belong, you contrary old woman, 
you?" 

" The saints preserve us, sir, I must get up the pota- 
toes," wailed out Ursel, now coming nearer. 

"Can't you get up your wretched old potatoes at 
the proper time, so you needn't have to be hunted for 
all over the house like a lost pin just at mid-day," 
growled the Colonel. " Where is my daughter ? " 

" In her room, I believe, sir," Ursel replied hesitat- 
ingly, for she knew that Marie was working at " some- 
thing mysterious," and did not like to be disturbed. 

" She believes !" growled the Colonel. " You have no 
business to believe anything. Either you know it and 
say so, or you don't know and you can hold your 
tongue if you please." And he began to climb the 
steep stairs to the upper story rather slowly and 
clumsily. 

"All the saints in the calendar oe with us, but you 
are not going up yourself, sir ? " cried Ursel in dis- 
may. " I can run up in a minute." 

" Run," said the Colonel scornfully, " all the running 
you can do with your rheumatic old bones won't help 
you much. And you can keep all your Catholic non- 
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sense for yourself — I am much obliged for all the saints 
in the calendar, but you can entertain them your- 
self." 

Marie had started up in dismay at the sound of he* 
father's voice, and the little note-book with all the 
dead Margraves, Churfursts and kings came within a 
hair's-breadth of being" flung into the waste-basket. 
But then she recovered herself. She opened again at 
the twelve dreadful Churfursts and began all over 
again. She had not got very far when the door 
opened — not noiselessly, however — and the Colonel en- 
tered. 

He did not often come here, for the steep stair-case 
was harder on him than he would allow. 

"Murks," he cried, "you little witch, what do you 
mean by shutting yourself up here this lovely day, 
instead of coming out into the garden ?" 

" I have been working, father." 

" Working ? What have you got to work for ? You 
can knit your stockings out there." 

" I haven't been knitting, father." 

"So I see. You have turned your writing table 
round?" 

" It disturbed me to look out of doors, father." 

" Disturbed you ! Why ? " 

"At my work." 

The Colonel contemplated his daughter's lesson- 
books with various shakes of the head. Then he sat 
down by the writing-table, so he could look straight 
into her face, cleared his throat, uttered several inar- 
ticulate sounds, and said at length. 

" Now, tell me what you are about up here." 

Marie leaned back in her chair and looked calmly at 
her father. 
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"About the Churfursts of the house of Hohenzollern." 

The old man nodded. " That is a very good study. 
Have respect for the Hohenzollerns." 

" Of course," said Marie, gravely. " But, father, if I 
•ould only keep them in my head." 

" Whom can't you keep in your head ? " 

"The Hohenzollern Churfursts — begin as I will I 
always lose one." 

" You lose one ? " said her father astonished. " How 
does that happen ? " 

Marie shrugged her shoulders, dejectedly. " I don't 
know. There ought to be twelve, and I know very 
well that there are twelve, but I never can get more 
than eleven." 

" But that is extraordinary," said the Colonel. 

"I can't understand it at all," Marie began again 
after a short pause. " Do you know them, father ?" 

"No," replied the Colonel thoughtfully. "I don't 
believe I could say the whole twelve of them now. 
The first one was a Frederick and the last one was 
a Frederick too. Then came the great Churfurst, and 
there must have been a few Joachims and Johns mixed 
in. The one who introduced the Reformation into 
the Mark was a Joachim, if I am not mistaken. But 
I will tell you something, Murks, it is not at all neces- 
sary to know them all on a string like that. They 
were men, men for whom their subjects were always 
ready to die, and to know that, and not only to know 
it but to feel it, and to be as ready to die for the pres- 
ent illustrious Hohenzollerns as our fathers were to 
die for his fathers, that is the main thing after all. 
It 4s in history as it is in religion — 'The letter killeth, 
but the spirit maketh alive/ " 

The Colonel seldom entered upon theoretical dis- 
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courses, but when he did so he went straight to the 
point. Marie looked at her father. 

" That is all very fine, and I know very well what 
you mean, but you know it doesn't help me a bit. For 
my tormentors are not contented with the spirit of 
history and not even with the body — " laying her hand 
on the big book, "but they require even the hard rat- 
tling dry bones, called genealogical tables," and she 
angrily opened the little note-book. 

The Colonel looked at her in amazement. 

" Indeed ? " he said. " Do they ? That is horrid of 
them. But who are your tormentors, child ? " 

" I will tell you, father, but you must not be cross 
with me." 

" Murks, you silly thing, was I ever cross with you ? " 

" No, father Grimbeard." 

She got up and put her arms round his neck. 

" But I never had anything to confess to you such 
as I have now." 

" Murks, you little goose, will you out with it and 
not make a fool of me any longer ? " 

" Well then here goes, father. I — am studying to 
pass — the examination for teacher.". 

It was out, but the Colonel did not faint as Marie 
half expected. Nor did he show any signs of being 
overpowered. He sat quite quiet, stroked his gray 
moustache, and occasionally gave utterance to a sound 
like " hum," " ah," and so forth. " So that is where the 
shoe pinches," he said at length. " That confounded 
examination! That is the secret of your mysterious 
disappearances and your flight up-stairs. Now it is 
out — why didn't you tell me that long ago, Murks ? " 

" I did tell you last year and ask your permission, 
father. But you were so — " 
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"Cross," continued her father as Marie stopped. 

" That I never had the courage to ask you again," 
she finished. 

" But you seem to have found your courage at last," 
he replied. 

" It was the courage of despair, father/' said Marie 
energetically. "It is all the fault of the Hohenzol- 
lerns; they have convinced me that I can't go on in 
secret. I shall do nothing like this, father." 

The Colonel nodded. " You are right. You will do 
nothing so." 

"And now that you know it, father, I will sit with 
you and study, and I shall get it into my stupid head 
better." 

" No, Murks, you will do nothing of the kind," said 
the Colonel decidedly. "If you undertake to do a 
thing, you should do it thoroughly. Either give up 
the examination or go into the Seminary. Then you 
can do your lessons with me, and I will hear you say 
them every evening." 

" Then you aren't cross with me to-day, father ? " 

"No, Murks, I have reconsidered the matter in the 
meantime. It is no use trying to swim against the 
stream. New times, new customs. Poverty is no din- 
grace, and no one need be ashamed of honest work/' 
He cleared his throat again. " Of course as long as 1 
live you must not go out among strangers, but I am 
only a dry old tree; the next strong wind may blow 
me over, and I think I should close my eyes more 
readily if I knew you had something to fall back upon. 
It is hard enough for me to think of you earning your 
bread among strangers, but — well, it must be as God 
wills." 

"I am not at all afraid, father — I shall manage well 
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enough. Perhaps I should never have dared to go on 
against your will, if I had not spoken to Kurt. But 
he thought I was right and encouraged me in my 
resolution." 

" Kurt ! " said her father, grimly. " Don't talk to me 
of Kurt. I am disappointed in him. He was a nice 
fresh boy, and he is so no longer. He is a Cunctator." 

" Father ! " cried Marie. 

" Don't talk about him. The boy has no dash. I 
tell you he is a Cunctator — but perhaps you don't 
know what that is." 

" Oh yes, I do," replied Marie, with pride. " I have 
learned Roman history by heart. But you know, 
father, the surname of ' Cunctator' was given to 
Fabius Maximus as a title of honor, because when the 
right moment came he knew how to improve it." 

" Well, as your knowledge is so very fresh, you may 
be right, but at any rate I don't mean it as a title of 
honor, don't deceive yourself on that point. Nothing 
venture nothing have — that is my motto." 

Ursel came stamping heavily up the stairs and 
looked in as pale as a ghost. 

"A telegram, sir." 

" Well, give it here* you old coward. Open it, Marie." 

"Promoted to Captain. Three days leave. Come 
to-day. Kurt." 

This was what Marie read. That was a joyful 
message. 

" I am so glad, father, that I had confessed about 
the examination beforehand," said Marie. ** You don't 
know how it weighed on me; I have never had a secyet 
from you before." 

"Never ? Nay, nay, Murks, take care you might be 
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passing 1 a bridge to-day. It was to say the least a 
very remarkable coincidence that Dr. Steinmann should 
always come out exactly on those days when I was 
worse." 

" Dr. Steinmann — ah, yes, but that was something 
quite different," she said laughing. 

"And no doubt there may be several such excep- 
tions," said he. " Well, we won't quarrel about it ; you 
are a reasonable child even in your secrets." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

"Have you heard ?" cried Dora, coming in, "Mr. 
von Rheinach is engaged." 

"To whom ?" 

* Can you ask ? 

"To Leonore Falkenthal, then — of course every one 
knew it beforehand/' 

Lotta shut her book and Dora sat down beside her. 

" How did you hear it ? " 

" Marie wrote a few lines to ask papa to come out, 
the excitement had brought on one of the ColonePs 
attacks/' 

" It is a great piece of good fortune for the Rhein- 
achs," said Lotta, thoughtfully. "And for Leonore 
too. But I can't understand why they did not get 
engaged when he was here before on leave." 

" Papa thinks he wanted to wait for his promotion." 

"Leonore is well oft and an only child, so that need 
not have kept him back." 

" Papa says the Rheinachs have such a high sense of 
honor, and he was not sorry that Kurt had shown so 
much self -control But do you know, I think that 
none of us know what he said to Leonore when they 
were alone." 

"Very true/' said Lotta, nodding. "They probably 
both knew very well what they were about/' and with 
a sudden change of ideas she added, "To-morrow I 
have to go to the studio again. Can you come ? " 
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"It isn't very convenient to-morrow, for we have a 
dressmaker, but I suppose I must manage it." 

"To tell the truth, as far as I am concerned, I could 
very well dispense with your chaperonage," said Lotta 
quietly. "Nothing could be less dangerous than these 
sittings. I stand there leaning so indifferently on my 
shield that I often feel like laughing at myself." 

Dora looked a little doubtfully at her friend, who 
blushed slightly. " You don't believe me, and I can quite 
understand it," she said. "But you see I have considered 
the matter. There are two kinds of love — one kind of the 
heart, that is real, and one of the head, which may be 
called fancy — and that is nothing, it is a cobweb, and 
can be swept away as such. Do you understand me ? " 

"No," said Dora frankly. " If I love any one I love 
him, and if I hate any one I hate him. I love you and 
I hate Lillie Walter, and I think both feelings belong 
to the heart, for that is where I feel them." 

" Your clearness with regard to your feelings is en- 
viable," said Lotta, seriously. " But that is the bell. 
Is your father coming for you ? " 

Ah no, it was not Dr. Steinmann. A harsh unlovely 
voice said in a business-like tone — " Miss Lotta Werner, 
ten pfennigs to pay." 

"A packet," cried Dora curiously. " I must see what 
it is/' 

*A packet!" cried Lotta, turning pale — " What can 
it be?" 

It was only too soon made frightfully clear to her. 
The square flat packet wrapped up in gray wrapping- 
paper — could be but one thing. 

"My manuscript!" cried Lotta, covering up her 
face — " declined ! " 

There was a long, long pause. "You had better 
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open it," said Dora at length. "You don't know what 
it is yet. Perhaps they only want you to change it a 
little — just look at any rate." 

"You open it," murmured Lotta faintly. "I — can- 
not."' 

Dora broke the seal and the string with trembling 
fingers. She found a sheet of paper, but she softly 
put it back again. 

" Is there no letter ?" asked Lotta without looking tip 

" Only — a printed slip." Dora found it hard to get 
out the words. 

" We regret that we cannot make use of the article 
you have kindly offered us, as we are already over- 
stocked with manuscripts. The Editors." 

"Not even a criticism," groaned Lotta. 

"Lotta," said Dora after a long silence, "I think I 
had better go." 

Her friend stretched out her hand with her face still 
turned away. 

In the street Dora saw her father's carriage and 
signed to the coachman to stop. 

" Papa, have you a little time to spare ? Can't you 
go to see Lotta ? " 

Doctor Steinmann looked at her in surprise. "Is 
she ill?" 

" No papa — I must not betray her, but I think she 
would tell you all about it now." 

" So we have run into one of your frightful mys- 
teries," said Dr. Steinmann. "Very well, I will see 
what I can do for her. Good-bye, my child, tell the 
coachman to drive to the Werners next." 

After Dora had gone, Lotta soon recovered from 
her crushed condition — and began to consider what 
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was to be done after this unexpected and crushing 
catastrophe. She put away her manuscript in the 
secret drawer of her writing-table, and made a vow as 
she did so that she would never touch pen to paper 
again, then she bathed her hot dry eyes in cold water, 
and brushed her hair. She had just finished when her 
guardian came in. 

Guardian and ward looked searchingly at one an- 
other. Then Lotta said in her energetic manner, 
" You have seen Dora." 

Dr. Steinmann nodded. 

"And she has betrayed me. Oh, that was horrid of 
her." 

"My dear child," said her guardian drily. "It is 
the custom in European countries to offer your guest 
a chair. As you do not follow the custom I will take 
one myself." He seated himself. "And now please 
sit down beside me. Besides, Dora has not told me 
anything; she would not rob me of the pleasure of 
hearing your story from your own lips." 

"Is that true?" 

"Lotta," said her guardian a little angrily, "you 
are getting insulting." 

She colored. " I am so disturbed— forgive me — it — 
it seemed so unlikely." 

She stopped and then went on more boldly. 

" My friend and guardian, I will prove to you that I 
have courage, the highest courage, the courage to 
make myself forever ridiculous in your eyes." 

She opened the secret drawer and took out the man- 
uscript again. " I wrote this book. I did not mean 
to tell you of it till its success spoke for me — but 
I confess it now when it has been flung back with 
scorn." 

10 
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Dr. Steinmann must have been prepared for some- 
thing" of the sort, for he was not nearly so much sur- 
prised as Lotta had expected. He nodded gravely. 

" I will take the book with me," he said. " I will 
read it and then give you my candid opinion of it. 
Can you bear the truth, Lotta ? " 

" From you." 

For the first time since the crushing blow there was 
again a merry glance in her eyes. " I think, my strict 
Mentor, you have not been in the habit of spoiling me." 

"And I shall not spoil you in the future — if you will 
still bear with the iron hand ? " 

"If I will! Take my book and if you say to me r 
'You have no talent, it is nonsense, let writing alone ' 
— then I will let it alone. I know what it will cost me, 
but I mean to be sensible at last." 

" If this is the result of the rejected manuscript, I 
will bless the stupid editor who has acted with so little 
consideration," he said smiling. "And perhaps the 
day may come yet when you will bless this first fail- 
ure. If you wish to be sensible, Lotta, you can be, for 
you have strength enough for it, and with a little self- 
control it is done. As a stern guardian I will begin 
with material things — how does the account-book get 
on?" 

"I have kept it conscientiously for four weeks." 

"And how is your purse ? " 

"Much fuller. I not only know how I have spent 
my money, and that I haven't flung it away so fool- 
ishly, but I have — for the first time in my life — had a 
little left over at the end of the month." 

"Then even as guardian I am content," said he 
smiling. 

"And as friend?" 
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" Lotta, Lotta," he replied, putting the manuscript 
under his arm, " as friend I am afraid I have never 
been dissatisfied enough, for with the best will in the 
world I have never managed to be really angry/' 

So they parted with a smile. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The last cooking-day in the month of September had 
come. During the whole lesson Pythia had shown a 
solemnity of manner which the young girls had noted 
with a quiet phake of the head, but which they did not 
understand. Now their work was over and the young 
cooks were getting ready to go, when Pythia suddenly 
drawing herself up, said, 

" One word, young ladies." The universal surprise 
would probably have been more loudly expressed, if 
Pythia's presence alone had not imposed a certain re- 
straint upon her pupils. 

They all broke off what they were doing at once and 
marched up to the kitchen table as they were accus- 
tomed to do when their teacher explained something 
to them, or showed them something especially difficult 
in which they were all to have a hand at the same 
time. 

Pythia looked at her pupils with a glance not with- 
out melancholy, cleared her throat a little and began. 

" Young ladies, it is now five months since you began 
to receive instruction in cooking from me. With the 
exception of some irregularities which arise from your 
household relations — " here she glanced benevolently 
at Eva and Marie — "you have been regular in your 
attendance, and you have always shown great atten- 
tion. This has pleased me, young ladies, pleased me 
very much. I may say that you are all competent 
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now to take the head of a household, you can cook the 
dinners alone, can make preserved fruits and can make 
such puddings and cakes as you require for your tables. 
To give you the very highest training which some of 
you are quite capable of taking" — looking at Eva ad- 
miringly and at Dora benevolently — "was unfortu- 
nately not the object for which you were assembled 
here. I think you have learned what will be useful to 
you, and I therefore hereby declare our course of les- 
sons to be ended." 

" It is like the close of Parliament," thought Marie, 
who through much reading of papers had acquired 
some political knowledge. 

But Dora cried out. 

" I don't understand, Miss Gravemaker — won't you 
give us any more lessons ? " 

" It would be sinful of me if I were to begin a new 
month; I could not be answerable to my conscience for 
such a proceeding. Young ladies, it is not altogether 
easy for me to give up this occupation, which I have 
grown to like, but I must do what I think right." 

Thereupon Pythia took out of the deep pocket of 
her dress four little books, which she handed to the 
young girls. 

" My experiences in the culinary realm," she paid, 
with a smile worthy of an abdicating Emperor who 
was leaving the treasure of his life's wisdom to the 
heir of his crown. " When you marry, young ladies, 
this book will be valuable to you — the experiences of 
my life are summed up in it. Again, I say, it has been 
an honor and a pleasure to me to instruct you in my^ 
craft — young ladies, farewell." 

So saying, she shook hands with the dismayed young 
girls, pressing Eva's hand with a tender, lingering 
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grasp — put on her hat, bowed again majestically and 
went away. 

"And this is to be our parting from this kitchen ! " 
cried Dora, when she had recovered herself a little. 
" No, our cooking-lessons shall not be laid in the grave 
like that without either song or hymn." 

" We must at least show how much we have learned,* 
chimed in Lotta, eagerly. "We will give a, dinner 
cooked by ourselves, and invite Miss Gravemaker." 

" Yes, and all your brothers and sisters, Eva," con^ 
tinued Dora. 

"And what shall we do about our fathers and 
mothers ? " asked Lotta, in some perplexity. 

Dora thought for a moment. Her father's presence 
would only have increased the pleasure of the feast, 
and her mother and Mrs. Rhode might have come too, 
but Mrs. Werner would spoil everything. 

"We will let the parents come to dessSrt," cried 
Marie. "It is usually the children who come in to 
dessert, but we will make it the parents." 

" Does Captain von Rheinach belong in the category 
of parents or of brothers and sisters ? " asked Lotta. 

" That you must decide," said Marie—" only this — if 
Kurt is invited, Leonore must be asked too, for you 
can't do anything with him if she isn't here." 

" Leonore must be invited in any case," decided Dora. 

" Children, you are getting magnificent," said Eva, 
thoughtfully. 

" Yes, who is going to pay for all this ? " cried Marie 
laughing. " I will gladly contribute what I have, but 
if you turn my purse inside out you can't get more 
than a single thaler. That is all my worldly goods." 

"I will bear the cost," said Lotta boldly. "Why 
else did I get thirty marks extra, and have been say- 
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ing up for a whole month ? I have got a lot of money 
and I am going to spend it." 

" My father must give the wine/' said Dora decidedly. 

"I think, Eva, we will leave the matter to Lotta 
and Dora/' said Marie. "If they are going to bear 
the burden, it is only fair that they should have direc- 
tion of the affairs." 

With this Eva was quite satisfied, and Lotta and 
Dora were appointed committee of the feast. 

" I say, Marie, when will your brother be here again? " 
asked Lotta at parting. 

"At any moment. An engaged man like him is 
everywhere and nowhere at the same time," was the 
merry reply. 

The committee on the dinner took up their work 
with energy and vigor. The parlor of the empty 
house was chosen as the banqueting-hall and a long 
table was set up in it. Eva's brothers undertook the 
decoration of the bare walls with evergreens, laurels 
and red mountain-ash berries. The Colonel, who 
though he for his own part energetically disclaimed 
any sympathy, yet was anxious to do something for 
the adornment of the banquet, sent his treasures, life- 
size plaster busts of the Emperor, the Crown Prince 
and Moltke. Marie's thoughtless remark that they 
were not intending to give a political dinner, was 
sternly reproved by her father with the declaration 
that everywhere, wherever Germans assembled on 
any festal occasion, the head of their ruler was appro- 
priate, and the company could only feel honored by 
such a decoration. On the arrival of these busts Jack 
also took fire, though hitherto he had shown no par- 
ticular interest in the young ladies' banquet. He in- 
vented a highly artistic sort of pedestal, whose powers 
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of endurance were certainly considered a little doubt- 
ful by his father, though without cause as the event 
proved, and these he adorned with black and white 
and red flags of every conceivable material, for which 
he confiscated even his mother's black silk apron and 
almost threw Bertha into convulsions by his merciless 
robbing of the red calico curtains off the kitchen 
windows. 

"I always said I had mistaken my vocation/' he 
cried out from the top of the step-ladder as he tied in 
the national colors with twine. " The ^hammer and 
nails, Godfrey." The admiring boy gave him the re- 
quired tools. " I am a born carpenter, and I always 
said so," he continued. " Doesn't it begin to look like 
something, Miss Eva ?" 

Eva, who was sitting on a low kitchen stool sewing 
together black, white and red pieces of very question- 
able quality, looked up and nodded assent. 

" Do me one favor, I beg, and don't keep putting 
those little nails forever in your mouth," she entreated 
earnestly. " I can't bear to see you." 

" But, Eva, carpenters always do so," replied Jack. 

" But Mr. Steinmann is not a carpenter," persisted 
Eva. 

"All your entreaties are of no avail, you must try 
stronger persuasions," said Jack unmoved. 

" You are too childish, Jack," said Eva, angrily. 

Jack instantly took the nails out of his mouth. 

" That's right — I mean to break you of that, Mr. 
Steinmann." 

Eva sewed on energetically. 

Lotta entered. "Your draping is fine," she said 
with a quick glance. " But there is something want- 
ing." 
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«^vordsL£?» called Jack from his ladder. 

"Ic J * jru jpm , t say exactly — something like crossed swords 

or rr 

r You have a capital eye, Lotta. They are already 
fere. If you only knew from what dark corner I have 
rooted them out. Is Christopher coming ? " 

" Christopher is in garrison." 

" Well, you can invite him at any rate — he can always 
refuse." 

Lotta went to the door and called into the kitchen, 
" Dora, your brother thinks we ought to invite Chris- 
topher." 

" Do it if you like/' Dora called back. " He won't 
come though." 

" Then it must be done at once," said Lotta, as her 
friend came in. ■ 

" Perhaps we had better telegraph ? " 

" If you like — Jack, have you paper and a pencil ? " 

" Here." Jack threw down his note-book, which his 
sister cleverly caught. "You can tear a page out. 
But don't you read it. Confound it, will you leave 
that alone ? " 

He sprang off the ladder with a bound and ran after 
the fleeing Dora. "They were verses! they were 
verses!" she cried. "There, Eva!" and she flung 
them into her lap. 

"That is all right," said Jack breathing again. 
" They are safe in your hands." 

"Here you have your property back quite unin- 
jured," said Eva smiling. 

Jack took the book gratefully and tore out a leaf. 

"There," he said, "you don't really deserve it, but 
otherwise Christopher will miss his invitation." 

" Oh, Jack, how long have you been grinding out 
verses ? " asked Dora, laughing. 
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V 
" Let no one boast till he is out of the wo<idoubt- i'niil 

Jack reprovingly. " Your time will come too." vent 

"I should like to see myself," said Dora writingv^tte 

" I, the undersigned, in the name of the Committer 
of Arrangements, cordially invite you to the banquet 
to be held on Saturday at 3 P. M. 

Dora Steinmann." 

"Is that right ?" she asked. 

" It is rather too polite for a telegram/' said Jack. 

" Oh, it is all right," cried Lotta. 

" Who will take it to the office ? " 

"I," said Godfrey, laying down his wreaths. 

"You are a good boy, Godfrey;" remarked Lott^, 
gratefully. And you shall have a seat of honor at the 
table." 

The busy workers, who had been joined by Marie, 
were still in full tide of activity, when the following 
telegram was received : 

"Will be on hand punctually.' 

Christopher Werner." 

"There, you see, I always said our thread-paper was 
a reasonable being," cried Jack. /Lotta laughed but 
Dora was a little disturbed. 

The morning of the banquet had arrived. The 
dining-room was all decorated, the table was laid and 
sparkled with silver and glass and dainty dishes filled 
^ith rich autumn fruits. The Emperor, and Crown 
Prince and Moltke looked down from their lofty stand- 
point with an air of content on the labors of these or- 
dinary mortals, and had a highly picturesque aspect 
under the national colors and the knightly crossed 
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swords. In spite of the early hour (it had only just 
m t struck eight) Jack and Dora were already busily en- 
gaged in distributing the seats. 

" Who will sit next to Py thia ? " asked Dora. 

" Not I," said Jack decidedly. 

" Then Christopher will have to." 

" Dolly, Dolly, do you really think our thread-paper 
is going to pay ten marks for the privilege of taking 
Dame Pythia to the table ? " 

Dora blushed, but she replied decidedly, " One of you 
two must do it. You are the only gentlemen — she 
cannot possibly go out with Godfrey Rhode." 

Jack drew his hand with a desperate gesture through 
his thick brown hair. 

" It is hard, Dolly — it is very hard. But so be it — 
the thread-paper must be rescued. I will take Pythia 
to dinner on one condition — that Eva Rhode shall sit 
on the other side of me." 

"Very well," said Dora unsuspiciously — "that is 
easily managed. 

"Then — Pythia, you, Eva, Agnes, Victor, Clara, Mar- 
tin, that will make one side — Leonore, Marie, Christo- 
pher, I, Godfrey, Fritz, Lotta — on Pythia's other side. 
Will that do?" 

" The only stupid thing about it is that in that way 
Leonore will sit next little Martin Rhode; it would be 
better if you changed her place with Marie Rheinach." 

"Very well," said Dora, changing the names. "And 
now one more question about etiquette. We four are 
to act as kitchen-maids in white aprons — " 

"And cooks' caps," interrupted Jack. 

Dora laughed. "And cooks' caps — very well. But 
you are the master of the house to-day, you must re- 
ceive the guests, pass the wine, etc. Will you ? " 
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" I will do the honors of your kitchen with all the. 
dignity of a Spanish grandee/' 

" Then that is all right," cried Dora gaily. " I have 
always been afraid something would happen at the 
last moment to spoil it all. Oh, it will be splendid ! " 

And it was splendid. The guests assembled at the 
right time, and seldom have such grateful and merry 
guests been entertained by any one. 

The little Rhodes were fairly radiant with pleasure; 
the little girls in the dresses which Dora had made for 
them scarcely dared to stir, the boys looked proud and 
happy^ and Godfrey seemed to grow taller on the spot 
when Lotta told him he was to be her cavalier and 
must take her in to dinner. Leonore devoted herself 
kindly to the little flock, who gazed at her in unspeak- 
able admiration, and Dame Pythia, who had put on 
her best black silk and had even exchanged the stiff 
linen collar for a soft ruche, felt a deep and just pride 
in the result of her instructions, for her pupils had 
cooked the dinner entirely themselves, so the laurels 
of the day belonged to her. When the pleasure was 
at its height the door opened and the parents appeared, 
Dr. and Mrs. Steinmann, Mrs. Rhode and Kurt, to 
whom his betrothed flew at once, and last but not 
least the Colonel leaning on the arm of his son. No 
,one was missing but Mrs. Werner. She excused her- 
self on the plea of a nervous headache, but in reality 
she considered it beneath her dignity to be invited to 
come in to dessert like a child. 

This arrival broke up the strict order that had been 
maintained hitherto. Mrs. Rhode was instantly sur- 
rounded by the younger children who were all talking 
at once, and who displayed a decided disinclination to 
take their places again. Little Agnes, happy and 
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weary, crept into her mother's lap when 
her little bright curly head, and soon we 
The two boys got possession of an extra < 
wJiich Jack silently put before them, and 
it till its contents had entirely disappear 
with the best will in the world they couh 

"There, Murks, don't quite strangle 
Colonel good-naturedly. "Kurt would] 
minute's peace. He said I must com 
myself how those three looked " — pointin 
busts. 

" Oh, Col. Rheinach, then you only cai 
of the busts and not on our account, 5 
whose white cap was already all awry 
ishment I will give you an indigestion \ 
I baked myself/' 

" No, my charming little cook, I must 
fully decline. A cup of coffee, if I may t 
nothing more/' 

" Captain von Rheinach, you have des< 
Dora to the happy bridegroom. " I do r 
whether we ought to be offended or 
betrothed has the best right." 

" My betrothed has forgiven me, so I 
lo so too. You know I came under 
fathers," adding in a lower tone, " I thi 
prevented my young Ensign from enjc 
I never saw the usually quiet fellow 
before." 

Dora could not herself have told whj 
turned crimson. 

" What did Capt. Rheinach say to you 
asked Christopher rather jealously, as s 
him. 
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" He asked me if you had been enjoying 1 yourself ? * 

"And what did you tell him ? " 

"I did not tell him anything. I could not know 
whether you had enjoyed yourself." 

Christopher crushed an almond energetically be- 
tween his fingers. 

"Miss Dora, you must know that." 

Dora looked at him a little startled and dismayed. 

" Do you suppose I would have come here for twenty- 
four hours if I had not expected an especial pleasure ? " 
he said almost roughly. 

" I don't know/' said Dora timidly and in some con- 
fusion, " and at any rate I could not know whether 
you had found the expected pleasure." 

" I have found it," he replied gently. 

Jack in the meantime had endeavored during the 
whole dinner conscientiously to divide his attentions 
between his neighbor on the right and the one on the 
left. And he had succeeded in entertaining Dame 
Pythia so pleasantly and in making her so human that 
she descended figuratively from her tripod and laughed 
and joked like common mortals. To be sure ,he was 
heartily supported by Lotta, who, however, had the 
boys also to entertain, and after one or two failures 
her efforts succeeded only too well, for Godfrey and 
Fritz began each to out-scream the other. Now the 
boys had gone and Dr. Steinmann sat down amiably 
beside the lady and paid her compliments on the re- 
sults of her teaching. 

The moment was favorable. 

Jack drew his chair back a little so that he was sit- 
ting almost behind Eva, and they talked about all 
manner of things that no one else needed to hear — 
they had been very good friends ever since that even- 
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ing in the garden under the beans, when he had given 
her a little lecture. 

"Stern Mentor,* said Lotta half aloud to her guar- 
dian, "you have not told me your opinion yet." 

He laughed and looked kindly at her. 

" Shall I have long to wait ? " she continued. 

"No," said he. "You can hear it at once." 

"Throw your manuscript into the fire and never 
touch a pen again, isn't it ? " 

"Lotta," he said seriously, "I should be very glad 
if I could say that with a good conscience; I would do 
it with the greatest pleasure. Unfortunately I can- 
not. Your novel is one of the maddest things I ever 
came across, but you have talent, undoubted talent." 

"And what shall I do now ?" 

"Work, work, quietly and industriously without 
once thinking of publishing." 

Lotta nodded assentingly. 

" But who will direct my work ? " 

" I will do it as far as I can, but perhaps we may 
find some one better among the teachers here. I will 
try to find some one." 

" Thank you," cried Lotta so emphatically that the 
othfers began to listen to the conversation. " Now I 
know what I am to do." 

" For the present you are to wind up the dinner,*' 
said Dora, laughing, and seizing her glass she clinked 
it with that of the Colonel, saying, " To the health of 
our honored guest ! " 

As soon as she had said it she was dismayed at what 
she had done. But it was too late. Her toast was 
welcomed with acclamation, they all crowded round 
the embarrassed old man, and the company broke up 
in the best possible humor* 
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Five years had passed away. A double wedding* is 
to take place in the large cathedral of our city. The 
Assessor Jack Steinmann is to be married to Miss 
Eva Rhode, and Lieut. Christopher Werner to Miss 
Dora Steinmann. It is a great occasion, in which 
nearly the whole city, invited and uninvited, is inter- 
ested. 

Who does not know Dr. Steinmann's children ? who 
is there that is not interested in their future ? No one 
was greatly surprised at Jack Steinmann's marriage. 

For years he has distinguished the quiet and modest 
Eva in such a manner as to leave no doubt of his 
wishes, especially as his parents evidently approved. 
It was different with his sister's marriage. No one 
had thought of Christopher, perhaps, because there 
was something unequal about his manner. At any 
rate no one was more surprised at his proposal than 
Dora herself, though she assented without hesitation 
notwithstanding, for — but she whispered her reasons 
into her bridegroom's ear in a confidential moment. 

It was a big wedding and none of the acquaintances 
were absent. Marie and Lotta were bridesmaids of 
course. Marie had long since passed her examination, 
with high honors, of which her father is much prouder 
than she herself. He is especially proud of her 
knowledge of the history of her country. She has pene- 
trated the mysteries of the Churfurst circle, knows 
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the complicated history of the Cfeve-Julich-Berg 
claims, and can rattle off all Margraves and Chur- 
fursts in proper order — in his eyes a wonderful attain- 
ment. 

Mrs. Werner is also present, her nerves to-day being 
up to the mark. She is immensely proud of her soli in 
his brilliant officer's uniform, and Dora is a very wel- 
come daughter-in-law. But nevertheless she is not 
quite satisfied — she does not like it that Lotta is not 
yet married and does not evince the slightest desire to 
get engaged even. 

The discussions on this point are endless, but even 
the frightful prospect of being an old maid has no 
terrors for Lotta. She bears her mother's continual 
laments with patience but she lives in her books, and 
has already published a book that was favorably re- 
ceived. To be sure the hero was not a Bluebeard. 

Captain von Rheinach has also come to the wedding 
with his wife. Leonore has brought her two children 
with her, a bright boy and a lovely little girl. They 
have found the Colonel fresher and more upright than 
in the years gone by, and Ursel has lost a good deal 
of her fear of him. For since the attacks ceased, the 
storm-cap hangs in the corner unregarded, and the 
Colonel's temper has grown milder, though not so 
much so as to occasion anxiety. The old gentleman 
can still be very emphatic. 

Miss Gravemaker is also among the guests. Dr. 
Steinmann never lost sight of Pythia — the name has 
clung to her; the unselfish honesty with which she 
discharged herself gave him a high esteem for the 
lady's incorruptible sense of right. He has recom- 
mended her again and again and she has educated 
several generations of young culinary artists. But 
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she is certain that no cooking-class will ever be so 
merry and so intelligent as that in No. 3 Stone 
St. 

Still another guest was present at the wedding — the 
sculptor Agathon Bernari, with his beautiful but 
rather timid wife. The city magistrate had sum- 
moned him to undertake some new work, and he had 
offered his services in arranging tableaux for the Pos- 
terabend of the double wedding — and out of gratitude 
for this Dr. Steinmann had invited him to the wee- 
ding. 

"Anna^ my love," the young sculptor said to his wife, 
presenting her to Leonore and Lotta who happened to 
be standing together, "these are the two ladies to 
whom we owe our happiness. This is Themis, and this 
is Germania." 

And Lotta blushed and laughed as she remembered 
what had gone before her sitting f ox Germania, and 
they talked together long and eagerly about Art and 
its aims. She understood him better now than she 
had done then. 

Late in the evening the carriage which was to take 
Dora and Christopher to the station was already at 
the door. Dora slipped into her father's study, for 
the last time as a child in her father's house. Her 
father was standing by his writing-table leaning his 
head on his hand as if he was very tired. She touched 
his hand softly. 

"Ah, it is you, child. You must not stay now — 
Christopher is waiting." 

"I am going in a moment. Father^ I cannot leave 
the v house without saying good-bye to you once more." 

He folded her in his arms. " Foolish child, you are 
crying." 
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But his eyes were not free from moisture as he 
spoke. 

" Oh, let me cry, father. You know how happy I 
am — oh, father, I must thank you once more, thank 
you with all my heart and soul for all your love, for 
all, for everything-." 

She could say no more, she lay sobbing on his neck. 

" You must not agitate yourself, Christopher does 
not deserve such a tear-stained face/' he said, half re- 
proachfully. 

" Oh father, it was so beautiful to stand at the altar 
with Jack and Eva. But this day has robbed you of 
both your children.* 

" On the contrary, you foolish child, it has given me 
two dear children. Christopher and Eva both belong* 
to me now — you shall not have him all to yourself, 
don't fancy that." 

She seized his hand and covered it with tears and 
kisses. The next moment he was alone. The carriage 
door was shut and they rolled away. Christopher 
and Dora had begun their wedding-journey. 

A few minutes later the carriage came round which 
was to take Jack and Eva to their new home. Eva 
had borne the parting with her mother and her broth- 
ers and sisters with tolerable composure, but when the 
carriage door was shut, Godfrey had drawn back and 
the horses had started, her forced composure broke 
down — she burst into convulsive sobs. 

Jack drew his bride tenderly towards him and let 
her cry quietly on his breast. 

" Don't be vexed with me," she sobbingly entreated. 
"I am so happy, so unspeakably happy. But my 
mother — my brothers and sisters — you must have 
patience with me." 
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He whispered tender and soothing words into her 
ear and her weeping gradually ceased. " Oh, Jack, 
you are so good/' she murmured faintly. 

"Tell me," he said at length in some surprise — 
"what have you there? Is that your handker- 
chief?" 

"No," she replied and now the tears vanished en- 
tirely and a happy smile played round the young 
wife's lips. 

" That is my talisman/ 

It was the white cook's cap that he had sent her 
once. 

"You see," she whispered nestling up to him, "that 
was the first time that I knew I was fond of you, and 
I thought — he is gay and good-natured and he is mak- 
ing fun of me, and that hurt me. So I would never 
wear it as the others did. And I wanted to avoid 
you and never to see you again, and I hid the cap away 
out of sight — for I couldn't throw it away altogether. 
But I could not help thinking of you, do what I would, 
and as I saw you were really thinking of me, notwith- 
standing you once staid away from home for a year 
and a half — " 

" My father imposed that as a penance on me," he 
returned smilingly. 

"Then I took the cap out of its hiding-place again 
and put it with my other treasures. And then I 
thought, he may come or not as he likes, he may like 
me or he may not, but once he did think of me and I 
will never forget it. And the very next day you 
came/ 

"We are an unpoetical pair," said Jack laughing. 
"A first love-gift ought to be a flower — but I gave ex- 
pression to my feelings with a cook's cap," 
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"And for that I will always cook you something 
good. We learned how, you know," said Eva, smiling. 
" Besides — are we really so unpoetical, Jack ? What 
is in that note-book that even I may not read yet ? " 

" Such bad verses to you," replied Jack, with an at- 
tempt at a frown, "that I shall read them to you 
some time when you have spoiled the dinner." 



THE END, 
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A. L. BURrS PUBLICATIONS 
For Young People 

BY POPULAR WRITERS. 

52-58 Duane Street, New York* 



Bonnie Prince Charlie : A Tale of Fontenoy and CuHoden. By 

G. A. Henty. With 13 full-page Illustrations by Gordon 

Browne. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

The adventures of the son of a Scotch officer in French service. 
The boy, brought up by a Glasgow bailie, is arrested for aiding a 
Jacobite agent, escapes, is wrecked on the French coast, reaches 
Paris, and serves with the French army at Dettingen. He kills 
Ills father's foe in a duel, and escaping to the coast, shares the 
adventures of Prince Charlie, but finally settles happily in Scot* 
land. 

** Ronald, the hero, is very like the hero of ' Quentin Durward. 1 The lad's 
journey across France, and his hairbreadth escapes, make up as good a nar- , 
rative of the kind as we have ever read. For freshness of treatment and 
variety of incident Mr. Henty has surpassed himself."— Spectator. 

With Clive in India ; or, the Beginnings of an Empire. By 
G. A. Henty. With 12 full-page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

The period between the landing of Clive as a young writer in 
India and the close of his career was critical and eventful in the 
extreme. At its commencement the English were traders existing 
on sufferance of the native princes. At its close they were masters 
of Bengal and of the greater part of Southern India. The author 
has given a full and accurate account of the events of that stirring 
time, and battles and sieges follow each other in rapid succession, 
while he combines with his narrative a tale of daring and adven- 
ture, which gives a lifelike interest to the volume. 

u He has taken a period of Indian history of the most vital importance* 
and he has embroidered on the historical facts a story which of itself is deeply 
interesting. Young people assuredly will be delighted with the volume. "— - 
Scotsman, 

The Lion of the North : A Tale of Gustavus Adolphus and the 
Wars of Religion. By G. A. Henty. With full-page Illus- 
trations by John SchOnberg. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
In this story Mr. Henty gives the history of the first part of the 
Thirty Years' War. The issue had its importance, which has ex- 
tended to the present day, as it established religious freedom 
in Germany. The army of the chivalrous king of Sweden was 
largely composed of Scotchmen, and among these was the hero of 
the story. 

"The tale Is a clever and instructive piece of history, and as boys may be 
trusted to read it conscientiously, they can hardjy fail tone profited. "— 2Y«w» 
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The Dragon and the Raven; or, The Days of King Alfred. By 
G. A. Hbnty. With full-page Illustrations by C. J. Stani- 
LAND, R.I. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

In this story the author gives au account of the fierce struggle 
between Saxon and Dane for supremacy in England, and presents 
a vivid picture of the misery and ruin to which the country was 
reduced by the ravages of the sea- wolves. The hero, a young 
Saxon thane, takes part in all the battles fought by King Alfred. 
He is driven from his home, takes to the sea and resists the Danes 
on their own element, and being pursued by them up the Seine, 
is present at the long and desperate siege of Paris. 

" Treated in a manner most attractive to the boyish reader. "—AthencBum, 

The Young: Carthaginian : A Story of the Times of Hannibal. 
By G. A. Hbnty. With full-page Illustrations by C. J. Stani- 
land, R.I. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

Boys reading the history of the Punic Wars have seldom a keen 
appreciation of the merits of the contest. That it was at first a 
struggle for empire, and afterward for existence on the part of 
Carthage, that Hannibal was a great and skillful general, that he 
defeated the Romans at Trebia, Lake Trasimenus, and Cannae, 
and all but took Rome, represents pretty nearly the sum total of 
their knowledge. To let them know more about this momentous 
struggle for the empire of the world Mr. Henty has written this 
story, which not only gives in graphic style a brilliant descrip- 
tion of a most interesting period of history, but is a tale of ex- 
citing adventure sure to secure the interest of the reader. 

*• Well constructed and vividly told. From first to last nothing stays the 
Interest of the narrative. It bears us along as on a Jstream whose current 
varies in direction, but never loses its force."— Saturday Review, 

In Freedom's Cause : A Story of Wallace and Bruce. ByG. A- 
Hbnty. With full-page Illustrations by Gordon Brown*. 
12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

In this story the author relates the stirring tale of the Scottish 
War of Independence. The extraordinary valor and personal 

Erowess of Wallace and Bruce rival the deeds of the mythical 
eroes of chivalry, and indeed at one time Wallace was ranked 
with these legendary personages. The researches of modern 
historians have shown, however, that he was a living, breathing 
man— and a valiant champion. The hero of the tale fought under 
both Wallace and Bruce, and while the strictest historical accuracy 
has been maintained with respect to public events, the work is 
full of "hairbreadth 'scapes" and wild adventure. 

44 It is written in the author's best style. Full of the wildest and most re- 
markable achievements, it Is a tale of great interest, which a boy, once he has 
begun it, will not willingly put on one aide."— The Schoolmaster. 
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With Lee in Virginia : A Story of the American Civil War. By 
GK A. Henty. With full-page Illustrations by Gobdon 
Browne. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

The story of a young Virginian planter, who, after bravely 
proving his sympathy with the slaves of brutal masters, serves 
with no less courage and enthusiasm under Lee and Jackson 
through the most exciting events of the struggle. He has many 
hairbreadth escapes, is several times wounded and twice taken 
prisoner; but his courage and readiness and, in two cases, the 
devotion of a black servant and of a runaway slave whom he had 
assisted, bring him safely through all difficulties. 

" One of the best stories for lads which Mr. Henty has yet written. The 
picture is full of life and color, and the stirring and romantic incidents are 
skillfully blended with the personal interest and charm of the story."— 
Standard. * 

By England's Aid ; or, The Freeing of the Netherlands (1585- 
1604) By e. A. HbntY. With full-page Illustrations by 
Alfbbd Pearsb, and Maps. 12 mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
The story of two English lads who go to Holland as pages in 
the service of one of " the fighting Veres." After many adven- 
tures by sea and land, one of the lads finds himself on board a 
Spanish ship at the time of the defeat of the Armada, and escapes 
only to fall into the hands of the Corsairs. He is successful in 
getting back to Spain under the protection of a wealthy merchant, 
and regains his native country after the capture of Cadiz. 

" It is an admirable book for youngsters. It overflows with stirring inci- 
dent and exciting adventure, and the color of the era and of the sc^ne are 
finely reproduced. The illustrations add to its attractiveness. "—Bost on 
Gazette. 

By Right of Conquest ; or, With Cortez in Mexico. By G. A, 
Henty. With full-page Illustrations by W. S. Stacbt, and 
Two Maps. 12mo, cloth, price $1.50. 

The conquest of Mexico by a small band of resolute men under 
(he magnificent leadership of Cortez is always rightly ranked 
among the most romantic and daring exploits in history. With 
this as the groundwork of his story Mr. Henty has interwoven the 
adventures of an English youth, Roger Hawkshaw, the sole sur- 
vivor of the good ship Swan, which had sailed from a Devon port 
to challenge the mercantile supremacy of the Spaniards in the 
New World. He is beset by many perils among the natives, but 
is saved by his own judgment and strength, and by the devotion 
of an Aztec princess. At last by a ruse he obtains the protection 
of the Spaniards, and after the fall of Mexico he succeeds in re- 
gaining his native shore, with a fortune and a charming Aztec 
bride. 

" ' By Right of Conquest ' is the nearest approach to a perfectly successful 
historical tale that Mr. Henty has yet published"— 4cactemi/. 
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In the Reign of Terror : The Adventures of a Westminster Boy.. 

By G. A. Henty. With full-page Illustrations by J. SchOn- 

berg. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

Harry Sand with, a Westminster boy, becomes a resident at the 
chateau of a French marquis, and after various adventures accom- 
panies the family to Paris at the crisis of the Revolution. Ira- 
Erisonment and death reduce tbeir number, and the hero finds 
imself beset by perils with the three young daughters of the 
house in his charge. After hairbreadth escapes they reach Nan- 
tes. There the girls are condemned to death in the coffin-ships, 
but are saved by the unfailing courage of their boy protector. 

u Harry Sandwith, the Westminster boy, may fairly be said to beat Mr. 
Henty 's record. His adventures will delight boys by the audacity and peril 
they depict. . . . The story is one of Mr. Henty's best."— Saturday 
Review. 

With Wolfe in Canada ; or, The Winning of a Continent. By 
G. A. Hbnty. With full-page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

In the present volume Mr. Henty gives an account of the strug- 
gle between Britain and France for supremacy in the North 
American continent. On the issue of this war depended not only 
the d< stinies of North America, but to a large extent those of the 
mother countries themselves. The fall of Quebec decided that 
the Anglo-Saxon race should predominate in the New World; 
that Britain, and not France, should take the lead among the ' 
nations of Europe; and that English and American commerce, the 
English language, and English literature, should spread right 
round the globe. 

" It is not orly a lesson in history as instructively as it is graphically told, 
but also a deeply interesting and often thrilling tale of adventure and peril by 
flood and field."— Illustrated London Newt. 

True to the Old Flag: A Tale of the American War^of Inde- 
pendence. By G. A. Henty. With full-page Illustrations by 
,. Gordon Browne. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

In this story the author has gone to the accounts of officers who 
took part in the conflict, and lads will find that in no war in which 
American and British soldiers have been engaged did they behave 
with greater courage and good conduct. The historical portion of 
the book being accompanied with numerous thrilling adventures 
with the redskins on the shores of Lake Huron, a story of exciting 
interest is interwoven with the general narrative and carried 
through the book. 

" Does justice to the pluck and determination of the British soldiers during 
the unfortunate struggle against American emancipation. The son of av 
American loyalist, who remains true to our flag, falls among the hostile red- 
skins in that very Huron country which has been endeared to us by the ex 
ploits of Hawkeye and Chingachgook."— The Timet. 
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The Lion of St. Mark : A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth 

Century. By G. A. Henty. With full-page Illustrations by 

Gordon Browne. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

A story of Venice at a period when her strength and splendor 
were put to the severest tests. The hero displays a fine sense and 
manliness which carry him safely through an atmosphere of in- 
trigue, crime, and bloodshed. He contributes largely to the vic- 
tories of the Venetians at Porto d'Anzo and Chioggia, and finally 
wins the hand of the daughter of one of the chief men of Venice. 

14 Every boy should read 4 The Lion of St. Mark. 1 Mr. Henty has never pro- 
duced a story more delightful, more wholesome, or more vivacious."— Satur 
day Review. 

A Final Reckoning: A Tale of Bush Life in Australia. By G. A 
Henty. With full-page Illustrations by W. B. Wollen 
12mo, cloth, price $1.00, 

The hero, a young English lad. after rather a stormy boyhood, 
emigrates to Australia, and gets employment as an officer in th* 
mounted police. A few years of active work on the frontier, 
where he has many a brush with both natives and bushrangers, 
gain him promotion to a captaincy, and he eventually settle? 
down to the peaceful life of a squatter. 

41 Mr. Henty has never published a more readable, a more carefully con* 
structed, or a better written story than this.'''— Spectator. 

Under Drake's Flag : A Tale of the Spanish Main. By G. A. 

Henty. With full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

A story of the days when England and Spain struggled for the 
supremacy of the sea. The heroes sail as lads with Drake in the 
Pacific expedition, and in his great voyage of circumnavigation. 
The historical portion of the story is absolutely to be relied upon, 
but this will perhaps be less attractive than the great variety of 
exciting adventure through which the young heroes pass in the 
course of their voyages. 

41 A book of adventure, where the hero meets with experience enough, one 
would think, to turn his hair gray."— Harper'* Monthly Magazine. 

By Sheer Pluck : A Tale of the Ashanti War. By G. A. Henty. 

With full- page niustrations by Gordon Browne. 12uio, 

cloth, price $1.00. 

The author has woven, in a tale of thrilling interest, all the de- 
, tails of the Ashanti campaign, of which he was himself a witness. 
His hero, after many exciting adventures in the interior, is de- 
tained a prisoner by the king just before the outbreak of the war. 
but escapes, and accompanies the English expedition on their 
march to Coomassie. 

" Mr. Henty keeps up his reputation as a writer of boys 1 stories. * By Sheer 
Pluck * win be eagerly read."— Athenaeum. 
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By Pike and Dyke : A Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Republic 
By G. A. Henty. With full-page Illustrations by Maynard 
Brown, and 4 Maps. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
In this story Mr. Henty traces the adventures and brave deeds 
of an English boy in the household of the ablest man of his age — 
William the Silent. Edward Martin, the son of an English sea* 
captain, enters the service of the Prince as a volunteer, and is em- 
ployed by him in many dangerous and responsible missions, in the 
discharge of which he passes through the great sieges of the time. 
He ultimately settles down as Sir Edward Martin. 

" Boys with a turn for historical research will be enchanted with the book, 
while the rest who only care for adventure.will be students in spite of them' 
selves. "—St. James' Gazette. 

St. George for England : A Tale of Cressy and Poitiers. By 
G. A. Henty. With full-page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

No portion of English history is more cvowded with great events 
than that of the reign of Edward III. Cressy and Poitiers; the 
destruction of the Spanish fleet; the plague of the Black Death: 
tbe Jacquerie rising; these are treated by the author in " St. 
George for England." The hero of the story, although of good 
family, begins life as a London apprentice, but after countless ad. 
ventures and perils becomes by valor and good conduct the squire, 
and at last the trusted friend of the Black Prince. 

•* Mr. Henty has developed for himself a type of historical novel for boys 
Which bids fair to supplement, on their behalf, the historical labors of Sir 
Walter Scott in the land of fiction."— The Standard. 

Captain's Kidd's Gold : The True Story of an Adventurous Sailoi 
Boy. By James Franklin Fitts. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
There is something fascinating to the average youth in the very 
idea of buried treasure. A vision arises before his eyes of swarthy. 
Portuguese and Spanish rascals, with black beards and gleaming 
eyes — sinister-looking fellows who once on a time haunted the 
Spanish Main, sneaking out from some hidden creek in their lo ig f 
low schooner, of picaroonish rake and sheer, to attack an unsus- 
pecting trading craft. There were many famous sea rovers in 
their day, but none more celebrated than Capt. Kidd. Perhaps 
the most fascinating tale of all is Mr. Fitts* true story of an adven. 
turous American boy, who receives from his dying father an 
ancient bit of vellum, which the latter obtained in a curious way. 
The document bears obscure directions purporting to locate a cer- 
tain island in the Bahama group, and a considerable treasure 
buried there by two of Kidd's crew. The hero of this book, 
Paul Jones Garry, is an ambitious, persevering lad, of salt-water 
New England ancestry, and his efforts to reach the island and 
secure the money form one of the most absorbing tales for oi»» 
youth that has come from the press. 
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Captain Bayley's Heir : A Tale of the Gold Fields of California 
By G. A. Henty. With full-page Illustrations by H. M. 
Paget. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

A frank, manly lad and his cousin are rivals in the heirship of a 
so siderable property. The former falls into a trap laid by the 
latter, and while under a false accusation of theft foolishly leaves 
England for America. He works his passage before the mast, 
joins a small band of hunters, crosses a tract of country infested 
with Indians to the Calif ornian gold diggings, and is successful 
both as digger and trader. 

"Mr. Henty is careful to mingle instruction with entertainment; and the 
humorous touches, especially in the sketch of John Holl, the Westminster 
dustman, Dickens himself could hardly have excelled,"— Christian Leader. 

For Name and Fame ; or, Through Afghan Passes. By G. A. 

Henty. With full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

An interesting story of the last war in Afghanistan. The hero, 
after being wrecked and going through many stirring adventures 
among the Malays, finds his way to Calcutta and enlists in a regi- 
ment proceeding to join the army at the Afghan passes. He ac- 
companies the force under General Roberts to the Peiwar Kotal, 
is wounded, taken prisoner, carried to Cabul, whence he is trans- 
ferred to Candahar, and takes part in the final defeat of the army 
of Ayoub Khan. 

4 'The best feature of the book— apart from the interest of its scenes of ad- 
venture—is its honest effort to do justice to the patriotism of the Afghan 
people."— Daily News. 

Captured by Apes : The Wonderful Adventures of a Young 
Animal Trainer. By Harry Prentice. 12ino, cloth, $1.00. 
The scene of this tale is laid on an island in the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Philip Garland, a young animal collector and trainer, of 
New York, sets sail for Eastern seas in quest of a new stock of 
living curiosities. The vessel is wrecked off the coast of Borneo 
and young Garland, the sole survivor of the disaster, is cast ashore 
on a small island, and captured by the apes that overrun the 
place. The lad discovers that the ruling spirit of the monkey 
tribe is a gigantic and vicious baboon, whom he identifies as 
Goliah, an animal at one time in his possession and with whose 
instruction he had been especially diligent. The brute recognizes 
him, and with a kind of malignant satisfaction puts his former 
master through the same course of training he had himself ex- 
perienced with a faithfulness of detail which shows how astonish- 
ing is monkey recollection. Very novel indeed is the way by 
which the young man escapes death. Mr. Prentice has certainly 
worked a new vein on juvenile fiction, and the ability with whic* 
he handles a difficult subject stamps him as a writer of undoubted 
skill. 
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The Bravest of the Brave ; or, With Peterborough in Spain, 
By G. A. Hbnty. With full-page Illustrations by H. M. 
Paget. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

There are few great leaders whose lives and actions have so 
completely fallen into oblivion as those of ' the Earl of Peter- 
borough. This is largely due to the fact that they were over- 
shadowed by the glory and successes of Marlborough. Hi3 career 
as general extended over little more than a year, and yet, in that 
time, he showed a genius for warfare which has never been sur- 
passed. 

" Mr. Henty never loses sight of the tnoral purpose of his 1 work— to enforce 
the doctrine of courage and truth. Lads will read * The Bravest of the Brave ' 
With pleasure and profit; of that we are quite sure."— Da% Telegraph. 

The Cat of Bubastes : A Story of Ancient Egypt. By G. A. 

Henty. With full-page Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

A story which will give young readers an unsurpassed insight 
into the customs of the Egyptian people. Amuba, a prince of the 
Rebu nation, is carried with his charioteer Jethro into slavery. 
They become inmates of the house of Ameres, the Egyptian high- 
priest, and are happy in his service until the priest's son acci- 
dentally kills the sacred cat of Bubastes. In an outburst of popular 
fury Ameres is killed, and it rests with Jethro and Amuba to 
secure the escape of the high-priest's son and daughter. 

44 The story, from the critical moment of the killing of the sacred cat to the 
perilous exodus into Asia with which it closes, is very skillfully constructed 
and full of exciting adventures. It is admirably {frustrated."— Saturday 
Review. 

With Washington at Monmouth : A Story of Three Phila- 
delphia Boys. By Jambs Otis. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
Three Philadelphia boys, SethGraydon "whose mother con- 
ducted a boarding-house which was patronized by the British 
officers;" Enoch Ball, "son of that Mr£. Ball whose dancing 
school was situated on Letitia Street," and little Jacob, son of 
• 4 Chris, the Baker," serve as the principal characters. The 
story is laid during the winter when Lord Howe held possession 
of the city, and the lads aid the cause by assisting the American 
spies who make regular and frequent visits from Valley Forge. 
One reads here of home-life in the captive city when bread was 
scarce among the people of the lower classes, and a reckless prodi- 
gality shown by the British officers, who passed the winter in 
feasting and merry-making while the members of the patriot army 
but a few miles away were suffering from both cold and hunger. 
The story abounds with pictures of Colonial life skillfully 
drawn, and the glimpses of Washington's soldiers which are given 
show that the work has not been hastily done, or without con- 
siderable study. 
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For the Temple: A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. By G. A. 

Hbnty. With fall-page Illustrations by S. J. Solomon. 12mo, 

cloth, price $1.00. 

Mr. Henty here weaves into the record of Josephus an admirable 
and attractive story. The troubles in the district of Tiberias, the 
march of the legions, the sieges of Jotapata, of Ganiala, and of 
Jerusalem, form the impressive and carefully studied historic 
setting to the figure of the lad who passes from the vineyard to 
the service of Josephus, becomes the leader of a guerrilla band of 
patriots, fights bravely for the Temple, and after a brief term of 
slavery at Alexandria, returns to his Galilean home with the favor 
of Titus. 

44 Mr. Henty 's graphic prose pictures of the hopeless Jewish resistance to 
Roman sway add another leaf to his reeordof the famous wars of the world. 4 " 
—Graphic. 

Facing Death ; or, The Hero of the Vaughan Pit. A Tale of 
the Coal Mines. By G. A. Hbnty. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by Gokdok Browne. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
"Facing Death" is a story with a purpose. It is intended to 
show that a lad who makes up his mind firmly and resolutely that 
he will rise in life, and who is prepared to face toil and ridicule 
and hardship to carry out his determination, is sure to succeed. 
The hero of the story is a typical British boy, dogged, earnest, 

generous, and though " shamefaced" to a degree, is ready to face 
eath in the discharge of duty. 

44 The tale is well written and well illustrated, and there is much reality in 
the characters. If any father, clergyman, or schoolmaster is on the lookout 



for a good book to give as a present to a boy who is worth his salt, this is the 
book we would recommend. *— Standard. 

Tom Temple's Career. By Horatio Alger. 12mo, cloth, 

price $1.00. 

Tom Temple, a bright, self-reliant lad, by the death of his 
father becomes a boarder at the home of Nathan Middleton, a 
penurious insurance agent. Though well paid for keeping the 
boy, Nathan and his wife endeavor to bring Master Tom in line 
with their parsimonious habits. The lad ingeniously evades their 
efforts and revolutionizes the household. As Tom is heir to 
$40,000, he is regarded as a person of some importance until by 
an unfortunate combination of circumstances his fortune shrinks 
to a few hundreds. He leaves Plympton village to seek work in 
New York, whence he undertakes an important mission to Cali- 
fornia, around which center the most exciting incidents of his 
young career. Some of his adventures in the far west are so 
startling that the reader will scarcely close the book until the last 
page shall have been reached. The tale is written in Mr. Alger's 
most fascinating style, and is bound to please the very large class 
of boys who regard this popular author as a prime favorite. 
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Maori and Settler: A Story of the New Zealand War. By 
G. A. Henty. With full-page Illustrations by Alfred Peabse, 
12ino, cloth, price $1.00. 

The Renshaws emigrate to New Zealand during the period of 
the war with the natives. Wilfrid, a strong, self-reliant, coura- 
geous lad, is the mainstay of the household. He has for his friend 
Mr. Atherton, a botanist and naturalist of herculean strength and 
unfailing nerve and humor. In the adventures among the Maoris, 
there are many breathless moments in which the odds seem hope- 
lessly against the party, but they succeed in establishing them 
selves happily in one of the pleasant New Zealand valleys. 

"Brimful of adventure, of humorous and interesting conversation, and 
vivid pictures of colonial life."-— Schoolmaster, 

Julian Mortimer): A Brave Boy's Struggle for Home and Fortune. 

By Harry Castlbmon. 12mo r cloth, price $1.00. 

Here is a story that will warm every boy's heart. There is 
mystery enough to keep any lad's imagination wound up to the 
highest pitch. The scene of the story lies west of the Mississippi 
River, in the days when emigrants made their perilous way across 
the great plains to the land of gold. One of the startling features 
of the book is the attack upon the wagon train by a large party of 
Indians. Our hero is a lad of uncommon nerve and pluck, a brave 
young American in every sense of the word. He enlists and holds 
the reader's sympathy from the outset. Surrounded by an un- 
known and constant peril, and assisted by the unswerving fidelity 
of a stalwart trapper, a real rough diamond, our hero achieves the 
most happy results. Harry Castlemon has written many enter- 
taining stories for boys, and it would seem almost superfluous 'to 
say anything in his praise, for the youth of America regard him 
as a favorite author. 

"Carrots:" Just a Little Boy. By Mrs. Molesworth. With 
Illustrations by Walter Crane. 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 
" One of the cleverest and most pleasing stories it has been our good for* 

tune to meet with for some time. Carrots and his sister are delightful little 

beings, whom to read about is at once to become very fond of."— Examiner. 
"A genuine children's book; we've seen 'em seize it, and read it greedily. 

Children are first-rate critics, and thoroughly appreciate Walter Crane's 

Illustrations. ' ''—Punch. 

Mopsa the Fairy. By Jean Ingelow. With Eight page 

Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 

** Mrs. Ingelow is, to our mind, the most charming of all living writers for 
children, and * Mopsa ' alone ought to give her a kind of pre-emptive right to 
the love and gratitude of our young folks. It requires genius to conceive a 
purely imaginary work which must of necessity deal with the supernatural, 
without running into a mere riot of fantastic absurdity; but genius Miss In- 
gelow has and the story of ' Jack ' is as careless and joyous, but as delicate, 
as a picture of childhood."— Eclectic. 
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A Jaunt Through Java : The Story of a Journey to the Sacred 
Mountain. By Edward S. Ellis. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
The central interest of this story is found in the thrilling ad- 
ventures of two cousins, Hermon and Eustace Hadley, on their 
trip across the island of Java, from Samarang to the Sacred Moun- 
tain. In a land where the Royal .Bengal tiger runs at large; 
where the rhinoceros and other fierce beasts are to be met with 
at unexpected moments; it is but natural that the heroes of this 
book should have a lively experience. Hermon not only dis- 
tinguishes himself by killing a full-grown tiger at short range, 
but meets with the most startling adventure of the journey. 
There is much in this narrative to instruct as well a" entertain the 
reader, and so deftly has Mr. Ellis used his material that there is 
i;ot a dull page in the book. The two heroes are brave, manly 
young fellows, bubbling over with boyish independence. They 
cope with the many difficulties that arise during the trip in a fear- 
less way that is bound to win the admiration of every lad who is 
so fortunate as to read their adventures. 

Wrecked on Spider Island; or, How Ned Rogers Found the 
Treasure. By James Otis. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
A " down-east" plucky lad who ships as cabin boy, not from 
love of adventure, but because it is the only course remaining by 
which he can gain a livelihood. While in his bunk, seasick, 
Ned Rogers hears the captain and mate discussing their plans for 
the willful wreck of the brig in order to gain the insurance. Once 
it is known he is in possession of the secret the captain maroons 
him on Spider Island, explaining to the crew that the boy is 
afflicted with leprosy. While thus involuntarily playing the part 
of a Crusoe, Ned discovers a wreck submerged in the sand, and 
overhauling the timbers for the purpose of gathering material 
with which to build a hut finds a considerable amount of treasure. 
Raising the wreck; a voyage to Havana under sail; shipping there 
a crew and running for Savannah; the attempt of the crew to 
seize the little craft after learning of the treasure on board, and, . 
as a matter of course, the successful ending of the journey, all 
serve, to make as entertaining a story of sea-life as the most 
captious boy could desire. 

Geoff and Jim : A Story of School Life. By Ismat Thorn, ft 
lustrated by A. G. Walker. 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 

" This is a prettily told story of the life spent by two motherless bairns at 
a small preparatory school. Both Geoff and Jim are very lovable characters, 
only Jim is the more so; and the scrapes he gets into and the trials he en- 
dures will, no doubt, interest a large circle of young readers. "-"Cftwrcfc 
Times. 

"This is a capital children's story, the characters well portrayed, and the 
book tastefully bound and well illustrated."— Schoolmaster. 

"The story can be heartily recommended as a present for hops."— 
Standard. . 
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The Castaways ; or, On the Florida Beefs. By Jambs Otis. 

12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

This tale smacks of the salt sea. It is just the kind of story 
that the majority of boys yearn for. From the moment that the 
Sea Queen dispenses with the services of the tug in lower New 
York bay till the breeze leaves her becalmed off the coast of 
Florida, one can almost hear the whistle of the wind through her 
rigging, the creak of her straining cordage as she heels to the 
leeward, and feel her rise to the snow-capped waves which her 
sharp bow cuts into twin streaks of foam. Off Marquesas Keys 
she floats in a dead calm. Ben Clark, the hero of the story, and 
Jake, the cook, spy a turtle asleep upon the glassy surface of the 
water. They determine to capture him, and take a boat for that 
purpose, and just as they succeed in catching him a thick fog 
cuts them off from the vessel, and then their troubles begin. ^ 
They take refuge on board a drifting hulk, a storm arises and they 
are cast ashore upon a low sandy key. Their adventures from 
this point cannot fail to charm the reader. As a writer for young 
people Mr. Otis is a prime favorite. His style is captivating, and 
never for a moment does he allow the interest to flag. In *' The 
Castaways " he is at his best 

Tom Thatcher's Fortune. By Horatio Algeb, Jr. 12mo, 

cloth, price $1.00. 

Like all of Mr. Alger's heroes, Tom Thatcher is a brave, am- 
bitious, unselfish boy. He supports his mother and sister on 
meager wages earned as a shoe-pegger in John Simpson's factory. 
The story begins with Tom's discharge from the factory, because 
Mr. Simpson felt annoyed with the lad for interrogating him too 
closely about his missing father. A few days afterward Tom 
learns that which induces him to start overland for California with 
the view of probing the family mystery. He meets with many ad- 
ventures. Ultimately he returns to his native village, bringing con- 
sternation to the soul of John Simpson, who only escapes the con- 
sequences of his villainy by making full restitution to the man 
whose friendship he had betrayed. The story is told in that en- 
tertaining way which has made Mr. Alger's name a household 
word in so many homes. 

Birdie : A Tale of Child Life. By H. L. Childe-Pemberton. 

Hlustrated by H. W. Rainey. 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 

" The story is quaint and simple, but there is a freshness about it that 
makes one bear again the ringing laugh and the cheery shout of children at 
play which charmed his earlier years. '—New York Express. 

Popular Fairy Tales. By the Brothers Grimm. Profusely 

Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

" From first to last, almost without exception, these stories are delightful." 
—Athencaum. 
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With Lafayette at Yorktown: A Story of How Two Boys 
Joined the Continental Army. By Jambs Otis. 12mo, cloth, 
price $1.00. 

The two boys are from Portsmouth, N: H., and are introuuced 
in August, 1781, when on the point of leaving home to enlist in 
Col. Scammell's regiment, then stationed near New York City. 
Their method of traveling is on horseback, and the author has 
given an interesting account of what was expected from boys in 
the Colonial days. The lads, after no slight amount of adventure, 
are sent as messengers — not soldiers — into the south to find the 
troops under Lafayette. Once with that youthful general they 
are given employment as spies, and enter the British camp, 
bringing away valuable information. The pictures of camp-life 
are carefully drawn, and the portrayal of Lafayette's character is 
thoroughly well done. The story js wholesome in tone, as are all 
of Mr. Otis' works. There is no lack of exciting incident which 
the youthful reader craves, but it is healthful excitement brim- 
ming with facts which every boy should be familiar with, and 
while the reader is following the adventures of Ben Jaffreys and 
Ned Allen he is acquiring a fund of historical lore which will 
remain in his memory long after that which he has memorized 
from text-books has been forgotten. 

Lost in the Canon : Sam Willett's Adventures on the Great 
Colorado. By Alfred R. Calhoun. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
This story hinges on a fortune left to Sam Willett, the hero, 
and the fact that it will pass to a disreputable relative if the lad 
dies before he shall have reached his majority. The Vigilance 
Committee of Hurley's Gulch arrest Sam's father and an associate 
for the crime of murder. Their lives depend on the production 
of the receipt given for money paid. This is- in Sam's possession 
at the camp on the other side of the canon. A messenger is dis- 
patched to get it. He reaches the lad in the midst of a fearful 
storm which floods the canon. His father's peril urges Sam to 
action. A raft is -built on which the boy and his friends essay to 
cross the torrent. They fail to do so, and a desperate trip down 
the stream ensues. How the party finally escape from the hor- 
rors of their situation and Sam reaches Hurley's Gulch in the very 
nick of time, is described in a graphic style that stamps Mr. Cal- 
houn as a master of his art. 

Jack: A Topsy furvy Story. By C. M. Crawley-Boevey, 

With upward of Thirty Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. 

12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 

" The illustrations deserve particular mention, as they add largely to the 
interest of this amusing volume for children. Jack falls asleep with his mind 
full of the subject of the fishpond, and is very much surprised presently to 
find himself an inhabitant of Waterworld, where he goes though wonderful 
<tnd edifying adventures. A handsome and pleasant boofc."— £#eran/ World. 
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Starch for the Silver City : A Tale of Adventure in Yucatan. 

By James Otis. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

Two American lads, Teddy Wright and Neal Emery, embark 
en the steam yacht Day Dream for a short summer cruise to the 
tropics. Homeward bound the yacht is destroyed by fire. All 
hands take to the boats, but during the night the boat is cast upon 
the coast of Yucatan. They come across a young American 
named Cummings, wlio entertains them with the story of the 
wonderful Silver City, of the Chan Santa Cruz Indians. Cum- 
mings proposes with the aid of a faithful Indian ally to brave 
the perils of the swamp and carry off a number of the golden 
images from the temples. Pursued with relentless vigor for days 
their situation is desperate. At last their escape is effected in an 
astonishing manner. Mr. Otis has built his story on an historical 
foundation. It is so full of exciting incidents that the reader is 
quite carried away with the novelty and realism of the narrative. 

Frank Fowler, the Cash Boy. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 12mo, 

cloth, price $1.00. 

Thrown upon his own resources Frank Fowler, a poor boy, 
bravely determines to make a living for himself and his foster- 
sister Grace. Going to New York he obtains a situation as cash 
boy in a dry goods store. He renders a service to a wealthy old 
gentleman named Wharton, who takes a fancy to the lad. Frank, 
after losing his place as cash boy, is enticed by an enemy to a 
lonesome part of New Jersey and held a prisoner. This move re- 
coils upon the plotter, for it leads to a clue that enables the lad to 
establish his real identity. Mr. Alger's stories are not only un- 
usually interesting, but they convey a useful lesson of pluck and 
manly independence. 

Budd Boyd's Triumph ; or, the Boy Firm of Fox Island. By 
William P. Chipman. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
The scene of this story is laid on the upper part of Narragansett 
Bay, and the leading incidents have a strong salt-water flavor. 
Owing to the conviction of his father for forgery and theft, Budd 
Boyd is compelled to leave his home and strike out for himself. 
Chance brings Budd in contact with Judd Floyd. The two boys, 
being ambitious and clear sighted, form a partnership to catch 
and sell fish. The scheme is successfully launched, but the un- 
expected appearance on the scene of Thomas Bagsley, the man 
whom Budd believes guilty of the crimes attributed to bis father, 
leads to several disagreeable complications that nearly caused the 
lad's ruin. His pluck and good sense, however, carry him through 
his troubles. In following the career of the boy firm of Boyd & 
Floyd, the youthful reader will find a useful lesson — that industry 
and perseverance are bound to lead to ultimate success. 
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The Errand Boy; or, How Phil Brent Won Success. By 
Horatio Alger, Jr. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
The career of " The Errand Boy" embraces the city adventures 
of a smart country lad who at an early age was abandoned by his 
father. Philip was brought up by a kind-hearted innkeeper 
named Brent. The death of Mrs. Brent paved the way for the 
hero's subsequent troubles. Accident introduces him to the 
notice of a retired merchant in New York, who not only secures 
him the situation of errand boy but thereafter stands as his 
friend. An unexpected turn of fortune's wheel, however, brings 
Philip and his father together. In "The Errand Boy" Philip 
Brent is possessed of the same sterling qualities so conspicuous in 
all of the previous creations of this delightful writer for our youth. 

The Slate Picker : The Story of a Boy's Life in the Coal Mines. 

By Harry Prentice. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

This is a story of a boy's life in the coal mines of Pennsylvania. 
There are many thrilling situations, notably that of Ben Burton's 
leap into the " lion's mouth " — the yawning shute in the breakers 
—to escape a beating at the hands of the savage Spilkins, the 
overseer. Gracie Gordon is a little angel in rags, Terence O'Dowd 
is a manly, sympathetic lad, and Enoch Evans, the miner-poet, is 
a big-hearted, honest fellow, a true friend to all whose bur- 
dens seem too heavy for them to bear. Ben Burton, the hero, had 
a hard road to travel, but by grit and energy he advanced step by 
step until he found himself called upon to fill the position of 
chief engineer of the Kohinoor Coal Company. 

A. Runaway Brig ; or, An Accidental Cruise. By James Otis. 

12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

" A Runaway Brig " is a sea tale, pure and simple, and that's 
where it strikes a boy's fancy. The reader can look out upon 
the wide shimmering sea as it flashes back the sunlight, and 
imagine himself afloat with Harry Vandyne, "Vy alter Morse, Jim 
Ubby and that old shell-back, Bob Brace, on the brig Bonita, 
which lands on One of the Bahama keys. Finally three strangers 
steal the craft, leaving the rightful owners to shift for themselves 
aboard a broken-down tug. The boys discover a mysterious 
document which enables them to find a buried treasure, then a 
storm comes on and the tug is stranded. At last a yacht comes in 
sight and the party with the treasure is taken off the lonely key. 
The most exacting youth is sure to be fascinated with this enter- 
taining story. 

Fairy Tales and Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. 

Profusely Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

•* If I were asked to select a child's library I should name these three volumes 
'English,' l Celtic,' and 'Indian Fairy Tales, 1 with Grimm and Hans Ander- 
sen 1 ** Fairy Tales. 1 '— Independent 
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The Island Treasure; or, Harry Darrein Fortune. By Frank 

H. Conyerse. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

Harry Darrel, an orphan, having received a nautical training on 
a school-ship, is bent on going to sea with a boyish acquaintance 
named Dan Pltinket. A runaway horse changes his prospects. 
Harry saves Dr. Gregg from drowning and the doctor presents his 
preserver with a bit of property known as Gregg's Island, and 
makes the lad sailing-master of his sloop yacht. A piratical hoard 
is supposed to be hidden somewhere on the island. After much 
search and many thwarted plans, at last Dan discovers the 
treasure and is the means of finding Harry's father. Mr. Con- 
verse's stories possess a charm of their own which is appreciated 
by lads who delight in good healthy tales that smack of salt 
water. 

The Boy Explorers : The Adventures of Two Boys in Alaska. 

By Harry Prentice. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

Two boys, Raymond and Spencer Manning, travel from San 
Francisco to Alaska to join their father in search of their uncle, 
who, it is believed, was captured and detained by the inhabitants 
of a place called the " Heart of Alaska." On their arrival at 
Sitka the boys with an Indian guide set off across the mountains. 
The trip is fraught with perils that test the lads' courage to the 
utmost. Reaching the Yukon River they build a raft and float 
down the stream, entering the Mysterious River, from which they 
barely escape with their lives, only to be captured by natives of 
the Heart of Alaska. All through their exciting adventures the 
lads demonstrate what can be accomplished by pluck and resolu- 
tion, and their experience makes one of the most interesting tales 
ever written. 

The Treasure Finders : A Boy's Adventures in Nicaragua. By 

James Ons. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

Roy and Dean Coloney, with their guide Tongla, leave their 
father's indigo plantation to visit the wonderful ruins of an ancient 
city. The boys eagerly explore the dismantled temples of an ex- 
tinct race and discover three golden images cunningly hidden 
away. They escape with the greatest difficulty ; by taking advan- 
tage of a festive gathering they seize a canoe and fly down the 
river. Eventually they reach safety with their golden prizes. 
Mr. Otis is the prince of story tellers, for he handles his material 
with consummate skill. We doubt if he has ever written a more 
entertaining story than " The Treasure Finders." 

Household Fairy Tales. By the Brothers Grimm. Profusely 

Hlustrated, 12 mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

•* As a collection of fairy tales to delight children of all ages this work 
ranks second to none,"— Daily Graphic, 
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Dan the Newsboy. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 12mo, cloth, 

price $1.00. 

The reader is introduced to Dan Mordaunt and his mother living 
in a poor tenement, and the lad is pluckily trying to make ends 
meet by selling papers in the streets of New York. A little 
heiress of six years is confided to the care of the Mordaunts. At 
the same time the lad obtains a position in a wholesale house. 
He soon demonstrates how valuable he is to the firm by detecting 
the bookkeeper in a bold attempt to rob his employers. The 
child is kidnaped and Dan tracks the child to the house where 
she is hidden, and rescues her. The wealthy aunt of the little 
heiress is so delighted with Dan's courage and many good qualities 
that she adopts him as her heir, and the conclusion of the book 
leaves the hero on the high road to every earthly desire. 

Tony the Hero : A Brave Boy's Adventure with a Tramp. By 
Horatio Alger, Jr. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
Tony, a sturdy bright-eyed boy of fourteen, is under the control 
of Rudolph Rugg, a thorough rascal, shiftless and lazy, spending 
his time tramping about the country. After much abuse Tony 
runs away and gets a job as stable boy in a country hotel. Tony is 
heir to a large estate in England, and certain persons find it nec- 
essary to produce proof of the lad's death. Rudolph for a con- 
sideration hunts up Tony and throws him down a deep well. Of 
course Tony escapes from the fate provided for him, and by a 
brave act makes a rich friend, with whom he goes to England, 
where he secures his rights and is prosperous. The fact that Mr. 
Alger is the author of this entertaining book will at once recom- 
mend it to all juvenile readers. 

A Young Hero ; or, Fighting to Win. By Edward S. Ellis. 

12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

This storytells how a valuable solid silver service was stolen 
from the Misses Perkinpine, two very old and simple minded 
ladies v Fred Sheldon, the hero of this story and a friend of the 
old ladies, undertakes to discover the thieves and have them ar- 
rested. After much time spent in detective work, he succeeds in 
discovering the silver plate and winning the reward for its re- 
storation. During the narrative a circus comes to town and a 
thrilling account of the escape of the lion from its cage, with its 
recapture, is told in Mr. Ellis' most fascinating style. Every 
boy will be glad to read this delightful book. 

The Days of Bruce : A Story from Scottish History. By Grace 

Aguilar. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

"There is a delightful freshness, sincerity and vivacity about all of Grace 
Aguilar's stories which cannot fail to win the interest and admiration of 
every lover of good reading." — Boston Beacon, 
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Tom the Bootblack ; or, The Road to Success. By Horatio 

Alger, Jr. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

A bright, enterprising lad was Tom the bootblack. He was 
not at all ashamed of his humble calling, though always on the 
lookout to better himself. His guardian, old Jacob Morton, died. 
leaving him a small sum of money and a written confession that 
Tom, instead of being of humble origin, was the sop and heir of 
a deceased Western merchant, and had been defrauded out of his 
j ust rights by an unscrupulous uncle. The lad started for Cin- 
cinnati to look up his heritage. But three years passed away 
before he obtained his first clue. Mr. Grey, the uncle, did not 
hesitate to employ a ruffian to kill the lad. The plan failed, and 
Gilbert Grey, once Tom the bootblack, came into a comfortable 
fortune. This is one of Mr. Alger's best stories. 

Captured by Zulus : A story of Trapping in Africa. By Harry 

Prentice. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

This story details the adventures of two lads, Dick Elsworth 
and Bob Harvey, in the wilds of South Africa, for the purpose of 
obtaining a supply of zoological curiosities. By stratagem the 
Zulus capture Dick and Bob and take them to their principal 
kraal or village. The lads escape death by digging their way 
out of the prison hut by night. They are pursued, and after a 
rough experience the boys eventually rejoin the expedition and 
take part in several wild animal hunts. The Zulus finally give 
up pursuit and the expedition arrives at the coast without further 
trouble. Mr. Prentice has a delightful method of blending fact 
with fiction. He tells exactly how wild -beast collectors secure 
specimens on their native stamping grounds, and these descrip- 
tions make very entertaining reading. 

Tom the Ready; or, Up from the Lowest. By Randolph 

Hill. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

This is a dramatic narrative of the unaided rise of a fearless, 
ambitions boy from the lowest round of fortune's ladder — the 
gate of the poorhouse— to wealth and the governorship of his 
native State. Thomas Seacomb begins life with a purpose. While 
yet a schoolboy he conceives and presents to the world the germ 
of the Overland Express Co. At the very outset of his career 
jealousy and craft seek to blast his promising future. Later he 
sets out to obtain a charter for a railroad line in connection with 
the express business. Now he realizes what it is to match him- 
self against capital. Yet he wins and the railroad is built. Only 
an uncommon nature like Tom's could successfully oppose such a 
combine. How he manages to win the battle is told by Mr. Hill 
in a masterful way that thrills the reader and holds his attention 
and sympathy to the end. 
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Roy Gilbert's Search : A Tale of the Great Lakes. By Wm, P. 

Chipman. 12ino, cloth, price $1.00. 

A deep mystery hangs over the parentage of Roy Gilbert. 
He arranges with two schoolmates to make a tour of the 
Great Lakes on a steam launch. The three boys leave Erie on 
the launch and visit many points of interest on the lakes. Soon 
afterward the lad is conspicuous in the rescue of an elderly gentle- 
man and a lady from a sinking yacht. Later on the cruise of the 
launch is brought to a disastrous termination and the boys nar- 
rowly escape with their lives. The hero is a manly, self-reliant 
boy, whose adventures will be followed with interest. 

The Young Scout; The Story of a West Point Lieutenant. By 
Edward S. Ellis. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

The crafty Apache chief Geronimo but a few years ago was the 
most terrible scourge of the southwest border. The author has 
woven,in a tale of thrilling interest, all the incidents of Geronimo'a 
last raid. The hero is Lieutenant James Decker, a recent graduate 
of West Point. Ambitious to distinguish himself so as to win 
well -deserved promotion, the young man takes many a desperate 
chance against the enemy and on more than one occasion nar- 
rowly escapes with his life. The story naturally abounds in 
thrilling situations, and being historically correct, it is reasonable 
to believe it will find great favor with the boys. In our opinion 
Mr. Ellis is the best writer of Indian stories now before the 
pubjic. ' 

Adrift in the Wilds: The Adventures of Two Shipwrecked 
Boys. By Edward S. Ellis. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.00. 

El wood Brandon and Howard Lawrence, cousins and school- 
mates, accompanied by a lively Irishman called O'Rooney, are en 
route for San Francisco. Off the coast of California the steamer 
takes fire. The two boys and their companion reach the shore 
with several of the passengers. While O'Rooney and the lads 
are absent inspecting the neighborhood O'Rooney has an excit- 
ing experience and young Brandon becomes separated from his 
party. He is captured by hostile Indians, but is rescued by an 
Indian whom the lads had assisted. This is a very entertaining 
narrative of Southern California in the days immediately preced- 
ing the construction of the Pacific railroads. Mr. Ellis seems to 
be particularly happy in this line of fiction, and the present story 
is fully as entertaining as anything he has ever written. 

The Red Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. Profusely 

Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

44 A gift-book that will charm any child, and all older folk w ho have been 
fortunate enough to retain their taste for the old nursery stories."— Literary 
World. 
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The Boy Cruisers ; or, Paddling in Florida, By St. Georgb 

Rathborne. 12mo, cloth, price, $1.00. 

Boys who like an admixture of sport and adventure will find 
this book just to their taste. We promise them that they will 
not go to sleep over the rattling experiences of Andrew George 
and Roland Carter, who start on a canoe trip along the Gulf 
coast, from Key West to Tampa, Florida. Their first adventure 
is with a pair of rascals who steal their boats. Next they run 
into a gale in the Gulf and have a lively experience while it lasts. 
After that they have a lively time with alligators and divers 
varieties of the finny tribe. Andrew gets into trouble with a 
band of Seminole Indians and gets away without having his 
scalp raised. After this there is no lack of fun till they 
reach their destination. That Mr. Rathbome knows just how to 
interest the boys is apparent at a glance, and lads who are in 
* search of a rare treat will do well to read this entertaining story, 

Guy Harris : The Runaway. By Harry Castlemon. 12mo, 

cloth, price $1.00. 

Guy Harris lived in a small city on the shore of one of the 
Great Lakes. His head became filled with quixotic notions of 
going West to hunt grizzlies, in fact, Indians. He is per- 
suaded to go to sea, and gets a glimpse of the rough side of life 
in a sailor's hoarding house. He ships on a vessel and for five 
months leads a hard life. He deserts his ship at San Francisco 
and starts out to become a backwoodsman, but rough experiences 
soon cure him of all desire to be a hunter. At St. Louis he be- 
„coines a clerk and for a time he yields to the temptations of a 
great city. The book will not only interest boys generally on 
account of its graphic style, but will put many facts before their 
eyes in a new light. This is one of Castlemon's most attractive 
stories. 

The Train Boy. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 12mo, cloth, price 

$1.00. 

Paul Palmer was a wide-awake boy of sixteen who supported 
his mother and sister by selling books and papers on one of the 
trains running between Chicago and Milwaukee. He detects a 
young man named Luke Denton in the act of picking the pocket 
of a young lady, and also incurs the enmity of his brother Ste- 
phen, a worthless follow. Luke and Stephen plot to ruin Paul, 
but their plans are frustrated. In a railway accident many pas- 
sengers are killed, but Paul is fortunate enough to assist a Chicago 
merchant, who out of gratitude takes him into his employ. Paul 
is sent to manage a mine in Custer City and executea his com- 
mission with tact and judgment and is well started on the road 
to business prominence. This is one of Mr. Alger's most attrac- 
tive stories and is sure to please all readers. 
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Joe's Luck : A Boy's Adventures in California. By Horatio 
Alger, Jr. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

Without a doubt Joe Mason was a lucky boy, but he deserved 
the golden chances that fell to his lot, for he had the pluck and 
ambition to push himself to the front. Joe had but one dollar in 
the world when he stood despondently on the California Mail 
Steamship Co.'s dock in New York watching the preparations in- 
cident to the departure of the steamer. The same dollar was 
still Joe's entire capital when he landed in the bustling town of 
tents and one-story cabins — the San Francisco of '51, and inside 
of the week the boy was proprietor of a small restaurant earning a 
comfortable profit. The story is chock full of stirring incidents, 
while the amusing situations are furnished by Joshua Bickford, 
from Pumpkin Hollow, and the fellow who modestly styles him- 
self the "Rip-tail Roarer, from Pike Co., Missouri." Mr. Alger 
never writes a poor book, and " Joe's Xuck" is certainly one of 
his best. 

Three Bright Girls : A Story of Chance and Mischance. By 
Annie E. Armstrong. With full page Illustrations by W. 
Parkinson. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

By a sudden turn of fortune's wheel the three heroin es of this 
story are brought down from a household of lavish comfort to 
meet the incessant cares and worries of those who have to eke out 
a very limited income. And the charm of the story lies in the 
cheery helpfulness of spirit developed in the girls by their changed 
circumstances; whiie the author finds a pleasant ending to all 
their happy makeshifts. 

11 The story is charmingly told, and the book can be warmly recommended 
as a present f ORtgirls. ' 'Standard. 

Giannetta : A Girl's Story of Herself. By Rosa Mulholland. 
With full-page Illustrations by Lockhart Bogle. 12mo, 
cloth, price $1 00. 

The daughter of a gentleman, who had married a poor Swiss 
girl, was stolen as an infant by some of her mother's relatives. 
The child having died, they afterward for the sake of gain sub- 
stitute another child for it, and the changeling, after becoming 
a clever modeler of clay images, is suddenly transferred to the 
position of a rich heiress. She develops into a good and accom- 
plished woman, and though the imposture of her early friends is 
finally discovered, she has gained too much love and devotion to 
be really a sufferer by the surrender of her estates. 

44 Extremely well told andfull of interest. Giannetta is a true heroine— 
warm-heartea, self-sacrificing, and, as all good women nowadays are, larj 
touched with enthusiasm of humanity. The illustrations are unusually 
One of the most attractive gift books of the season."— Tbe Academy. 
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Margery Merton's Girlhood. By Alice Corkran. With f ulk 
page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 12mo, cloth, price 
$1.00. 

The experiences of an orphan girl who in infancy is left by bier 
f ather — an officer in India — to the care of an elderly aunt residing 
near Paris. The accounts of the various persons who have an 
after influence on the story, the school companions of Margery, 
tlie sisters of the Conventual College of Art, the professor, and 
the peasantry of Fontainebleau, are singularly vivid. There is a 
subtle attraction about the book which will make it a great favorite 
with thoughtful girls. 

** Another book tor girls we can warmly commend. There is a delightful 
piquancy in the experiences and trials of a young English girl who studies 
painting in Paris. "—Saturday Review. 

Under False Colors: A Story from Two Girls' Lives. By 
Sarah Doudney. With full-page Illustrations by G. G. Kil- 
burne. 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

A story which has in it so strong a dramatic element that it 
will attract readers of all ages and of either sex. The incidents 
of the plot, arising from the thoughtless indulgence of a decep- 
tive freak, are exceedingly natural, and the keen interest of the 
narrative is sustained from beginning to end. 

"Sarah Doudney has no superior as a writer of high-toned stories— pure 
in style, original in conception, and with skillfully wrought out plots; but 
we have seen nothing equal in dramatic energy to this book."— Christian 
Leader. 

Down the Snow Stairs; or, From Good-night 1*> Good-morning. 

By Alice Corkran. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 

12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 

This is a remarkable story: full of vivid fancy and quaint 
originality. In its most fantastic imaginings it carries with it a 
sense of reality, and derives a singular attraction from that com- 
bination of simplicity, originality, and subtle humor, which is so 
much appreciated by lively and thoughtful children. Children 
of a larger growth will also be deeply interested in Kitty's strange 
journey, and her wonderful experiences. 

Among all the Christmas volumes which the year has brought to our 
.. ^ ._ „ . ^ „ . ...... rater bearing 

. All is told 
pears to be a 



table this one stands out facile princeps—* gem of the first water, bearing 
upon every one of its pages the signet mark of genius. ... All is tola 
with such simplicity and perfect naturalness that the dream appears to be 
solid reality. It is indeed a Little Pilgrim's Progress."— Christian Leader. 

The Tapestry Room: A Child's Romance. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 12mo, cloth, price . 
75 cents. 

"Mrs. Molesworth is a charming painter of the nature and ways of children: 
and she has done good service in giving us this charming juvenile which will 
delight the young people. 11 — Athenceum, London. 
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Little Miss Peggy : Only a Nursery Story. By Mrs. Moles- 
worth. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 12mo, cloth, 
piyice 75 cents. 

Mrs. Molesworth's children are finished studies. She is never 
sentimental, but writes common sense in a straightforward man- 
ner. A joyous earnest spirit pervades her work, and her sym- 
pathy is unbounded. She loves them with her whole heart, 
while she lays bare their little minds, and expresses their foibles, 
their faults, their virtues, their inward struggles, their concep- 
tion of duty, and their instinctive knowledge of the right and 
wrong of things. She knows their characters, she understands 
their wants, and she desires to help them. 

Polly: A New Eashioned Girl. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated 

12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

Few authors have achieved a popularity equal to Mrs. Meade 
as a writer of stories for young girls. Her characters are living 
beings of flesh and blood, not lay figures of conventional type. 
Into the trials and crosses, and everyday experiences, the reader 
enters at once with zest and hearty sympathy. While Mrs. 
Meade always writes with a high moral purpose, her lessons of 
life, purity and nobility of character are rather inculcated by 
example than intruded as sermons. 

Rosy. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 

12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 

Mrs. Molesworth, considering the quality and quantity of her 
labors, is the best story-teller for children England has yet 
known. This is a bold statement and requires substantiation. 
Mrs. Molesworth, during the last six years, has never failed to 
occupy a prominent place among the juvenile writers of the 
season. 

14 A very pretty story. . . . The writer knows children and their ways 
well. . . . The illustrations are exceedingly well drawn."— Spectator. 

Little Sunshine's Holiday: A Picture from Life. By Miss 
Mulock. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 12mo, cloth, price 
75 cents. 

44 This is a pretty narrative of baby life, describing the simple doings and 
sayings of a very charming and rather precocious child nearly three years 
old."— PaU Mall Gazette. 

" Will be delightful to those who have nurseries peopled by * Little Sun- 
shines ' of their own. "— Athenaeum. 

Esther : A Book for Girls. By Rosa N. Caret. Illustrated, 

12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

" She inspires her readers simply by bringing them in contact with the 
characters, who are in themselves inspiring. Her simpfe stories are woven 
in order to give her an opportunity to describe her characters by their own 
conduct in seasons of trial "—Chicago Times. 
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Sweet Content. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by W. 

Rainby. 12mo, clotli, price 75 cents. ' 

" It seems to me not at all easier to draw a lifelike child than to draw a 
lifelike man or woman: Shakespeare and Webster were the only two men of 
their age who could do it with perfect delicacy and success. Our own age is 
more fortunate, on this single score at least, naving a larger and far nobler 
proportion of female writers; among whom, since the death of George Eliot, 
there is none left whose touch is so exquisite and masterly, whose love is so 
thoroughly according to knowledge, whose bright and sweet invention is so 
fruitful, so truthful, or so delightful as Mrs. Molesworth. 11 — A. C. Swxnbubnk. 

One of a Covey. By the Author of 4i Honor Bright," "Miss 

Toosey's Mission." With Numerous Illustrations by H. J. A* 

Miles. 12qio, cloth, price 75 cents. 

1 Full of spirit and life, so well sustained throughout that grown-up readers 
ly enjoy it as much as children. This 4 Covey ' consists of the twelve 

,_ifdren of a hard-pressed Dr. Partridge, out of which is chosen a little girl 

to be adopted by a spoilt, fine lady. . . . It is one of the best books of the 

season. "—Guardian. 
" We have rarely read a story for boys and girls with greater pleasure. 

One of the chief characters would not have disgraced Dickens 1 pen."— 

Literary World. 

The Little Princess of Tower Hill. By L. T! Meade. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 

" This is one of the prettiest books for children published, as pretty as a 
pond-lily, and quite as fragrant. Nothing could be imagined more attractive 
to young people than such a combination of fresh pages and fair pictures; 
and while children will rejoice over it— which is much oetter than crying for 
it— it is a book that can be read with pleasure even by older boys and girls." 
—Boston Advertiser. 

Honor Bright ; or, The Four-Leaved Shamrock. By the Author 

of " One of a Covey," " Miss Toosey's Mission," etc., etc. 

With full- page Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

" It requires a special talent to describe the sayings and doings of children, 
and the author of 'Honor Bright, 1 * One of a Covey t * possesses that talent 
in no small degree. 11 — Literary Churchman. 

" A cheery, sensible, and healthy tale. 11 — The Times. 

The Cuckoo Clock.' By Mrs. Molesworth. With Illustra- 
tions by Walter Crane. 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 
" A beautiful little story. It will be read with delight by every child into 
whose hands it is placed. . . . The author deserves all the praise that has 
been, is, and will be bestowed on ' The Cuckoo Clock. 1 Children's stories are 
plentiful, but one like this is not to be met with every day. 11 — PaU Matt 
Gazette. 

Girl Neighbors ; or, The Old Fashion and the New. . By Sarah 

Tytler. With full-page Illustrations by C. T. Garland. 

12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 

" One of the most effective and quietly humorous of Miss Tytler'g stories. 
* Girl Neighbors 1 is a pleasant comedy, not so much of -errors as of preju- 
dices got rid of, very healthy, very agreeable, and very well written.*— 
Spectator. 
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The Little Lame Prince. By Miss Mulock. Illustrated, 

cloth, price 75 cents. 

44 No sweeter— that is the proper word— Christmas story for the little folks 
could easily be found, and it is as delightful for older readers as well. There 
is a moral to it which the reader can find out for himself, if he chooses to 
think."— Herald, Cleveland. 

The Adventures tof a Brownie. As Told to my Child. By 
Miss Mulock. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 
44 The author of this delightful little book leaves it in doubt all through 
whether there actudUy is such a creature in existence as a Brownie, but sne 
' makes us hope that tjpre might be."— Standard, Chicago. 

Only a Girl: A Story of a Quiet Life. A Tale of Brittany. 

Adapted from the the French by C. A. Jones. Illustrated, 

12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

44 We can thoroughly recommend this brightly written and homely narra- 
rative."— Saturday Review. 

Little Rosebud ; or, Things Will Take a Turn. By Beatrice 

Harkaden. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 

44 A most delightful little book. . . . Miss Harraden is so bright, so 
healthy, and so natural withal that the book ought, as a matter of duty, to 
be added to every girl's library in the land/ 1 — Boston Transcript 

Little Miss Joy. By Emma Marshall. Illustrated, 12mo, 

cloth, price 75 cents. 

44 A very pleasant and instructive story, told by a very charming writer in 
such an attractive way as to win favor among its young readers. The illus- 
trations add to the beauty of the book."— Utica Herald. 

Little Lucy's Wonderful Globe. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 

44 This story is unique among tales intended for children, alike for pleasant 

instruction, * "* " " '' * " * 

lessons mon 

seniors as well."— The Spectator. 

Joan's Adventures at the North Pole and Elsewhere. By 

Alice Corkran. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price 75 cents. 

44 Wonderful as the adventures of Joan are, it must be admitted that they 
are very naturally worked out and very plausibly presented. Altogether 
this is an excellent story for girls."— ^Saturday Review. 

Count Up the Sunny Days : A Story for Boys and Girls. By 

C. A. Jones. With full-page Illustrations, 12rno, cloth, price 

75 cents. 

44 An unusually good children's story."— Glasgow Herald. 
Sue and I. By Mrs. O'Reilly. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price 

75 cents. 

44 A thoroughly delightful book, full of sound wisdom as well as fun. 1 *-* 
Athenceum. 



tory is unique among tales intended for children, alike for pleasant 
n, quaintness of humor, gentle pathos, and the subtlety with which 
oral and otherwise are conveyed to children, and perhaps to their 
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Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. 

With 42 Illustrations by John Tenniel. 12mo, cloth, price 

75 cents. 

"From first to last, almost without exception, this story is delightfully 
droll, humorous and illustrated in harmony with the story."— New York 
Express. 

Celtic Fairy Tales. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated by 
J. D. Batten. 12mo, cloth, preic $1.00. 

44 A stock of delightful little narratives gathered cfafefly from the Celtic- 
speaking peasants of Ireland."— Daily Telegraph. § 

4i A perfectly lovely book. And oh! the wondertfil pictures inside. Get 
this book if you can; it is capital, all through/ '—Fall Matt Budget. 

English Fairy Tales. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated 
by J. D. Batten. 12mo, clotb, price $1.00, 

44 The tales are simply delightful. No amount of description can do them 
Justice. The only way is to read the book through from cover to cover."— 
Magazine and Book Review. 

41 The book is intended to correspond to 4 Grimm's Fairy Tales,' and it must 
be allowed that its pages fairly rival in interest those of the welWmown re- 
pository of folk-lore."— Sydney Morning Herald. 

Indian Fairy Tales. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated by 
J. D Batten. 12mo, clotb, price $1.00. 

44 Mr. Jacobs brings home to us in a clear and intelligible manner the enor- 
mous influence which 4 Indian Fairy Tales ' have had upon European litera- 
ture of the kind."— Gloucester Journal. 

4 * The present combination will be welcomed not alone by the little ones for 
whom it is specially combined, but also by children of larger growth and 
added years. "—Daily Telegraph. 

The Blue Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. Profusely 

Illustrated, 12mo; cloth, price $1.00. 

44 The tales are simply delightful. No amount of description can do them 
justice. The only way is to read the book through from cover to cover."— 
Magazine and Book Review. 

The Green Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. Profusely 

Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

44 The most delightful book of fairy tales, taking form and contents to- 
gether, ever presented to children. ,, — E. S. Hartland, in Folk-Lore. 

The Yellow Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. Profusely 
Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

44 As a collection of fairy tales to delight children of all ages ranks second 
to none."— Daily Graphic (with illustrations). 

Through the Looking Gktss, and What Alice Found There. 

By Lewis Carroll. With 50 Illustrations by John Tenniel. 

44 A delight alike to the young people and their elders, extremely funny 
both in text and illustrations. * '—Boston Express. 
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The Heir of Redclyffe. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Illustrated, 

12in0; cloth, price $1.00. 

41 A narrative full of interest from first to last. It is told clearly and in a 
straightforward manner and arrests the attention of the reader at once, so 
that one feels afresh the unspeakable pathos of the story to the end."— 
London Graphic. 

The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. ' 

" Among all the modern writers we believe Miss Yonge first, not in genius, 
but in this, that she employs her great abilities for a high and noble purpose. 
We know of few modern writers whose works may be so safely commended 
as hers."— Cleveland Times. 

A Sweet Girl Graduate. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated, 12mo, 

cloth, price $1.00. 

44 One of this popular author's best. The characters are well imagined and 
drawn. The story moves with plenty of spirit and the interest does not flag 
until the end too quickly comes."— Providence Journal. 

The Palace Beautiful : A Story for Girls. By L. T. Mbadb. 

Illustrated, cloth, 12rao, price $1.00. 

41 A bright and interesting story. The many admirers of Mrs. L. T. Meade 
in this country will be delighted with the 4 Palace Beautiful , for more reasons 
than one."— New York Recorder. 

A World of Girls : The Story of a School. By L. T. Meade. 

Illustrated, 12uio, cloth, price $1.00. 

44 One of those wholesome stories which it does one good to read. It will 
afford pure delight to her numerous readers."— Boston Home Journal. 

The Lady of the Forest : A Story for Girls. By L. T. Meade. 

Illustrated; 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

44 This story is written in the author's well-known, fresh and easy style. 
AH girls fond of reading will be charmed by this well- written story, it is 
told with the author's customary grace and spirit."— Boston Times. 

At the Back of the North Wind. By George Macdonald. 

Illustrated by George Groves, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 

44 A very pretty story, with much of the freshness and vigor of Mr. Mac- 
donald's earlier work. . . . It is a sweet, earnest, and wholesome fairy 
story, and the quaint native humor is delightful. A most delightful volume 
for young readers."— Philadelphia Times. 

The Water Babies : A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By Charles 
Kingsley. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
44 The strength of his work, as well as its peculiar charms, consist in his 
description of the experiences of a youth with life under water in the luxu- 
riant wealth of which he revels with all the ardor of a poetical nature."— 
New York Tribune, 
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THE LITTLE MEN SERES. 

Uniform Cloth Binding. Profusely 
Illustrated. 

PRICE 75 CENTS PER COPY. 

This series of boys 1 books have been selected 
from the writings of a large number of popular 
authors of juvenile stories, and are particularly 
adapted to interest and supply attractive reading 
for young boys. The books are profusely illus- 
trated, and any one seeking to find a book to give 
a young boy cannot make a mistake by selecting 
from the following list of titles. 



Black Beauty. The Autobiography of a Horse. By Ann a Sewell. Illus- 
trated, cloth, price 75 cents. 

Carrots: Just a Little Boy. By Mas. Molesworth. Illustrated, doth, 
price 75 cents. 

Chunk, Fuskey and Snout. A Story of Wild Pigs for Little People. 

By Gerald young. Illustrated, cloth, price 75 cents. 
Daddy's Boy. By L. T.Meade. Illustrated, cloth, price 75 cents. 

Flat Iron for a Farthing, A. The Story of an Only Son. By Juliana 
Horatia Ewing. Illustrated, cloth, price 75 cents. 

Flock of Four. A. A Story for Boys and Girls. 3y Ismay Thorn. Il- 
lustrated, cloth, price 75 cents. 

Geoff and Jim. A Story of School Life. By Ismay Thorn. Illustrated, 
cloth, price 75 cents. 

Jack: A Topsy Turvy Story. By C. M. [Crawley-Boevey. Illustrated, 
cloth, price 75 cents. , 

Jackanapes. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. Illustrated, cloth, price 75 
cents. 

Larry's Luck. By the author of " Miss Toosey's Mission," *» Tom's Opin- 
ion." Illustrated, cloth, price 75 cents. 

Little Ivan's Hero. A Story of Child Life. By Helen Melman. Illus- 
trated, cloth, price 75 cents. 

Mopsa the Fairy. A Fairy Story for Boys. By Jean Inghlow. Illus- 
trated, cloth, price 75 cents. 

My Dogr Plato: His Adventures and Impressions. By M. H. Cornwall 
Leoh. Illustrated, cloth, price 75 cents. * 

Peter the Pilgrim. The Story of a Boy and His Pet Rabbit By L. T. 
Meade. Illustrated, cloth, price 75 cents. 

Prince Prigio, Adventures of. By Andrew Lang. Illustrated, cloth, 
price 75 cents. 

Robin's Bide. A Story for Children. By Ellinor D. Adams. Illustrated, 
cloth, price 75 cents. 

Squib and His Friends. A Story for Children. By Ellen Everett 
Green. Illustrated, cloth, price 75 cents. 

Tom's Opinion. The Story of a Boys' School. By the author of "Miss 
Toosey's Mission." Illustrated, cloth, price 75 cents. 

We and the World, A Story for Boys. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
Illustrated, cloth, price 75 cents. 

Wonder Book, A: For Boys and Girls. Comprising Stories of Classical 
Fables. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illustrated, cloth, price 75 cents. 
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